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The Yoga-siitras of Pataijali as illustrated by the Com- 
ment entitled The Jewel’s Lustre or Maniprabha, — 
Translated by James Haveuron Woops, Professor of 
Philosophy in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Book First: Concentration. 


I praise Him unalloyed by hindrance or any such thing, 
Hari, the Primal Man,—the Enjoyer of the primary-substance, 
Sita,—Him who is the Lord of Yoga and the Giver of Yoga. 
Bowing down devoutly to Pataiijali the Author of the Sitras, 
and to the Silent Sage Vyasa, the Author of the Comment, 
I shall set forth an Exposition upon the Yoga called the 
Jewel’s Lustre and, so far as my mind permits, worthy to be 
esteemed. 

In this [siitra], as every one knows, the Exalted Pataijali, 
to assist the activity of the learned, tells what is to be taught 
by the book. 





1 The title of the book is an allusion to the passage in the Comment 
on Yoga-siitra i. 36 (p. 822, Calc. ed.). Here the mind becomes stable in 
intent contemplation and unconcerned with its transitory and particular 
conditions. It is illumined by insight into its universal qualities. “It 
becomes like a ray of the sun or the moon or of a planet or a gem. 
Having attained to a feeling of its self, it becomes waveless like the Great 
Sea, calmed, endless, with a sense of nothing but itself.” The pervasive 
sense of personality is further described in this book at i. 36 (p. 193 of 
the Benares text) and again at iii. 32 (p. 635). 

The date of the book is not far from 1592 A.D. For in the colophon 
of the Maniprabha we read that the author Ramananda-sarasvati was the 
disciple of Govinananda-sarasvati. Ramananda-sarasvati dedicated another 
of his works the Bhasya-ratnaprabha to the same master (Hall: Contribu- 
tion towards an Index to the Bibliography of the Philosophical Systems, 
p- 89—90). Another disciple of Govindnanda named Narayana-sarasvati 
wrote a book in the year 4693 of the Kali-yuga, corresponding to 1592 A. D. 
Accordingly the date of Ramananda, author of the Maniprabha, would 
not be far from tbat same year. 

1 JAOS 34. 
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1. Now the exposition of yoga [is to be made]. 

The word <Now> indicates a beginning; that is, the 
authoritative book on yoga is begun.— Although an authori- 
tative book was made by Hiranyagarbha, still since that was 
deemed too extended, an authoritative work conforming to that 
[book] is begun. This he makes clear by the word <exposi- 
tion>.—1. In this siitra the word <yoga> stands for what is to 
be taught in the authoritative book.—2. It is evident that any 
one who wishes to understand is competent [to begin the 
book].—3. Whereas the outcome of yoga is to be Isolation.— 
4, The association together of these [three] as required. These 
may be regarded as the four introductory-reasons (anubandha).— 
In this system yoga is said to be of two kinds, that cons- 
cious [of an object] and that not conseious [of an object]. 
This [yoga] moreover is a condition of the mind-stuff in so 
far as the fluctuations are properties of the mind-stuff. Accord- 
ingly the yoga which is the restriction of these [fluctuations] 
is also a condition of that [mind-stuff]. Of this mind-stuff there 
are five stages, the restless, the infatuated, the distracted, the 
single-in-intent, and the restricted. Restless [mind-stuff] is ex- 
cessively changeable by the force of rajas [and is the mind-stuff | 
of daityas. Infatuated [mind-stuff] contains sleep and similar 
states [and is the mind-stuff] of raksasas. Distracted [mind- 
stuff] is distinguished from restless and other [mind-stuffs and 
is the mind-stuff] of gods and similar beings. Its distinguish- 
ing characteristic is that its excessively changeable mind-stuff 
is occasionally steady. Of these [three], in the case of the 
restless and infatuated [mind-stuffs] there is not even a trace 
of yoga. Whereas in case of the distracted mind-stuff, the 
occasional yoga, which is consumed by the fire of increasing 
distraction and becomes unpoised and fruitless, cannot properly 
be called yoga. But in the mind-stuff focussed-in-intent, with 
a predominance of sattva and stable in respect of one object, 
the restriction of the fluctuations of rajas and tamas, which 
is distinguished by its sativa, becomes [yoga] conscions [of an 
object]. In as much as it is indirectly experienced by either 
verbal-communication or inference, it becomes, when its in- 
tended-object is known, directly-experienced; as a result of the 
direct-experience undifferentiated-consciousness and the other 
hindrances dwindle away; after this there is a burning of both 
merit and evil; as the result of this there is a change into the 
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yoga not concious [of an object], which is the restriction even 
of its fluctuations of sattva in the restricted mind-stuff which 
is subliminal-impressions only and nothing more. Accordingly 
the Author of the Comment says «But that [yoga] which, 
when the mind is single-in-intent, illumines a distinct and real 
object, and causes the hindrances to dwindle, slackens the 
bonds of karma, and sets before it as a goal the restriction 
fof all fluctuations] is called that in which there is conscious- 
ness of an object (sasiprajnatd)». 


The characteristic-mark common to the two kinds of yoga 
he now describes. 
2. Yoga is the restriction of the fluctuations of the mind-stuff. 

In other words <yoga> is the restriction of the rajas and 
tamas fluctuations of the mind-stuff. There is therefore no 
defect in the extension-of-the-term to [yoga] conscious [of an 
object] also, which has its existence in its fluctuation of sativa. 
The objecters might ask ‘Why does a mind-stuff which is a unit 
have the distracted stage and various other stages?’ In reply 
we say it is because the mind-stuff is, in essence, of three 
aspects (gua). For the mind-stuff, because it is predisposed 
to thinking and pleasure and the like, and because it has 
activity and other properties, and because it undergoes 
apathy and poverty and other conditions, has the aspects of 
sattva and rajas and tamas. This being so, when rajas and 
tamas are both a little less than sativa, but reciprocally equal 
to each other, then because of the sattva [the mind-stuff] in- 
clines to contemplation; and afterwards, when this [sattva] is 
shut off by tamas, under the influence of the rajas, it becomes 
lustful of lordly-power and devoted to objects of sense [and so 
becomes again] distracted. But when tamas predominates, the 
mind-stuff is infatuated, and then undergoes what is the opposite 
of happiness and of right-living and of thinking and of passion- 
lessness and of power. And the opposite of thinking in this case 
is error and sleep. But when rajas predominates, the mind-stuff 
is restless. These [last] two, the restless and the infatuated, are 
common to all [states of the mind-stuff]. But it is the restless 
(mind-stuff which] especially appertains to those who are notyogins. 
Now there are four [classes of] yogins, the Prathamakalpikas and 
the Madhubhimikas and the Prajiiajyotis and the Atikranta- 
bhavaniyas. But later the characteristic-mark of these will 
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be told. If however sattva predominates and [the mind-stuff] 
is free from tamas and contains some rajas, [the mind-stuff| 
is single-in-intent. And the mind-stuff of the two middle 
[classes of] yogins who attain to yoga conscious of an object 
becomes full of right-living and thinking and passionlessness 
and power. But now when the stain of rajas and tamas is 
washed away and the sattva is pure, the mind-stuff accomplishes 
the discriminative discernment and accomplishes the so-called 
Rain-Cloud of {knowable] Things, the contemplation of the Self 
and nothing more. This is designated by contemplators the 
highest elevation. «The Energy of Thought is immutable and 
does not unite [with objects] and objects are only shown to it; 
it is undefiled and unending» Since this is determined and 
because (sat) the mind-stuff frees itself from attachment even 
to the discriminative discernment, which belongs with its sattva 
aspect, [the mind-stuff] restricts this [discriminative discern- 
ment] and finally becomes subliminal-impressious and nothing 
more. This is the mind-stuff of the fourth [class of] yogins. 
And this is the concentration not concious [of an object]. 
Because [as yet] nothing very definite has been made known 
with regard to this [concentration], nothing more need now be 
said. The quotation beginning «The Energy of Thought» and 
ending with the word «unending» is from the Comment. In 
this quotation the words «does not unite with objects» refers 
to the Self when he has entered the thinking-substance! or 
some other {form of the primary-substance] and does not go 
elsewhere, just as a serpent when he has entered his hole 
{remains there]. The words «objects are only shown to it» 
refer to that [Energy of Thought] which has its objects shown 
to it by the thinking-substance. The word «undefiled» means 
without pleasure or pain or infatuation. 


If now the Self, whose nature is that the fluctuations of 
thinking-substance [are shown to him], restricts [these] fluctua- 
tions, how can he become self-stable (sthiti)? In reply to this 
he says 

1 The comparison of the mind to a cave in which the Self is concealed 
is common. See for example the Comment on Yoga-sitra iv. 22: “That 
cave in which the eternal Brahman lies concealed is not an under-world 
nor mountain-chasm nor dismal pit nor caverns of the sea, but in some 
fluctuation of the thinking-substance when not distinguished from himself.” 
The similarity to Plato’s figure of the Cave, Republic Book VII, is obvious. 
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3. Then the Knower [that is, the Self] abides in himself. 


When all the fluctuations, peaceful and cruel and infatuated, 
of the mind-stuff are restricted, then the Knower, whose essence 
is consciousness, is established in his own natural form. Just 
so the crystal [gem] has [its own natural color] when the 
flower [next it] is removed. The point is that the Self’s own 
nature is intelligence and nothing more and is not fluctuations. 


The doubt is raised whether then in the emergent state, the 
Self lapses from his own nature. In reply he says 


4, At other times it takes the same form as the fluctuations 
[of mind-stuff]. 

The fluctuations, whether in the tranquil or other states, 
which are at other times than the restriction, [that is} during 
the emergence. It takes the same form as these. As a result 
of the Self’s failure to discriminate [himself] from his thinking- 
substance which contains fluctuations, he makes the error of 
identifying himself with the fluctuations so that he thinks ‘I am 
tranquil or I am pained or I am infatuated’. Hence he does 
not lapse from his own nature. For when one falls into the 
error of regarding the crystal [gem] as red, the crysta! does 
not itself lapse from its own nature which is white. This is 
the point. Thus in restriction there is release; in emergence 
there is bondage. This is the import of the two siitras. 


He new tells the number of the fluctuations which are to 
be destroyed. 


5. The fluctuations are of five kinds hindered or unhindered. 


In the Rajavarttika it is said “The Author of the Sitras 
desirous of explaining the restrictions of the fluctuations of 
mind-stuff—after explaining by a pair of siitras that mind-stuff 
of which during restriction there is release and during emer- 
gense there is bondage, and after explaining the fluctuations 
by the words beginning [i. 5] with «The fluctuations» —explains 
restriction by the rest of the Book [First] beginning [i. 12] 
with “By means of practice and passionlessness.” The termina- 
tion tayap/—tayyah] has the meaning of having parts. The 
word fluctuation refers to fluctuations in general. Because 
fluctuations in general are many, inasmuch as there are different 
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mind-stuffs belonging to Chaitra or Maitra on to others, the 
word <fluctuations> is used in the plural. In other words, 
fluctuation in general have five particular cases, sources-of- 
valid-ideas and the rest, which are described in the next sitra. 
Those are of fine kinds (paiicatayyah), the parts of which are 
five. He describes the distinction between them for the pur- 
pose of rejecting some and accepting others by saying <hindered 
or unhindered>. The causes of the hindrances, passion and 
aversion for example, are <hindered> and result in bondage. 
For every creature after having done a deed with passion, it 
may be, for intended-objects known by the source-of-a-valid-idea 
or by some other [fluctuation] is bound by pleasure or in some 
other way. The <unhindered> are destructive of the hindran- 
ces and result in release. These latter, occupied with the 
difference between sattva and the Self and arising under the 
influence of practice and passionlessness in the midst of the 
stream of hindered fluctuations, restrict the stream of hindered 
fluctuations by restriction of the hindered subliminal-impres- 
sions through the agency of self-effected unhindered subliminal 
impressions which have grown strong by repeated practice; and 
{in turn] they themselves are restricted by higher passionless- 
ness. As a result of this the mind-stuff which is nothing but 
subliminal-impressions dissolves and release comes to pass. 
This is the point. 


He specifies the fine fluctuations. 
6. Sources-uf-valid-ideas, misconceptions, predicate-relations, 
sleep, and memory. 


Other than these there is no fluctuation. This is the result 
of the sitra of announcement. 


Of these [five] he analyzes the fluctuation of the source-of- 
valid-ideas. 


7. The sources-of-valid-ideas are perception and inference and 
verbal-communication. 


The point is that there are three sources-of-valid-ideas. In 
this case the common characteristic-mark is the causation of 
valid-ideas. A valid-idea, moreover, is an illumination by the 
Self which pervades an unknown object and which is reflected 
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in a fluctuation. The instrument for this is a fluctuation. 
This being so, by means of a relation with a sense-organ, 
the mind-stuff, when there is a relation to any such thing 
as a water-jar, undergoes a fluctuation, which is chiefly con- 
cerned with the specification of a particular phenomenalized 
form in an intended-object which is essentially both general 
and particular,—this is source-of-valid-ideas from perception. 
That reflection of the conscious self upon the fluctuation which 
has the form of the conscious object acquires also, by means 
of the fluctuation, the form of the intended-object. Thus when 
an object not immediately presented is known in its general 
form by concentration, there exists the fluctuation of the par- 
ticular, and that is knowable [by yogins| as having a percep- 
tive validity. In inference and verbal testimony, requiring as 
they do, the the-major-premiss (vydpiz) and the grasping of a 
connected-meaning (saiigati), there is, as regards the generic 
idea of fieriness, for example, only the presentation of the 
generic idea by the grasping of this [the major premiss and 
the connected-meaning]. Of these two, when one has grasped 
the major-premiss, inference is the fluctuation which speci- 
fies in general the characteristic-property (avachedaka) of the 
thing to he proved by the syllogistic-mark (liga) which func- 
tions (vrtti) in the minor-term (paksa). Verbal-communication 
is a fluctuation of the {mind-stuff of the] hearer having for its 
province that intended-object, whether seen or inferred by a 
trustworthy person, which [fluctuation] is produced from the 
words used by that [trustworthy person]. It will be declared 
that the Veda is composed by the trustworthy Ic¢vara. 


Misconception is characterized. 


8. Misconception is an erroneous notion which does not remain 
in the proper form of that [in respects of which the misconcep- 
tion is entertained]. 


This amounts to saying that it, has no basis (pratisthad) upon 
its own object which has the form of this or that. This is 
the opposite of a contradiction; [it is an assertion]. The pre- 
dicate-relation is also the opposite of a contradiction and has 
no basis in the form of this or that. So the characterization 
in too wide. So remove this he uses the words <erroneous 
notion>. So that (tena) in respect of its own object {miscon- 
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ception] is possessed of a contradiction, admitted by all, which 
does away with [all] the business of life which it might itself 
produce. And you cannot say that a similar contradiction 
applies to the predicate-relation. For although certain pandits 
have an idea that there is contradiction in the predicate- 
relation, still the business-of-life goes on as before. Because 
doubt, moreover, is just about to be characterized, the charac- 
terization is not [after all] too wide. This is the point. It 
will be said that the five hindrances are cases (bheda) of this 
same misconception. 


The predicate-relation is characterized. 


9. The predicate-relation is [a notion] devoid of any correspond- 
ing perceptible object and follows upon knowledge conveyed by 
words. 


That fluctuation which is called a predicate-relation does 
necessarily arise after one hears assertions, it might be 
for example, about a man’s horns. This predicate-relation 
having no real object is not the source-of-a-valid-idea. It is 
not a misconception because it necessarily arises even when 
[you are aware] that there is a contradiction and because it 
is the source of [ordinary| business-of-life. Thus for instance 
when it is said [by some philosophers] that “The true nature 
of the Self is intelligence (cditanya)”, although it is certain 
that there is an identity, yet the predicate-relation is between 
the Self and intelligence as different. Non-existence apart 
from existerice is nothing at all. Although you are certain of 
this, still the Self is defined as having non-existence of all 
attributes, and this is a predicate-relation between subject and 
predicate. Similarly when, for example, one speaks of Rahu’s 
head, predicate-relations must be instanced. 


Sleep is characterized. 


10. Sleep is a fluctuation [of mind-stuff] supported by the cause 
(pratyaya, that is tamas,) of the /transcient] negation [of 
the waking and the dreaming fluctuations]. 


It proceeds to (pratyayate), [that is] goes to an effect. In 
this sense it is a cause (pratyaya) [that is] a reason. It is 
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the reason why the waking and dreaming fluctuations cease. 
That fluctuation the support, [that is] object of which is [this] 
tamas is sleep. There is an express mention of the word 
<fluctuation,> although it is continued from [sitra i. 5], in 
order to exclude the theory that sleep is cessation of thinking. 
So then a man [just after] awakening has the memory which 
leads him to say ‘I slept well’. This has for its object the 
tamas, which is auxiliary to the sattva of his thinking-substance, 
and leads us to postulate an experience of that [tamas|. The 
memory which leads [him] to say ‘I have slept poorly’ has 
tamas and rajas for its object, and leads us to postulate an 
experience of them. The memory which leads [him] to say 
‘I have slept in deep stupor’ has tamas only for its object and 
leads us to postulate an exverience of that [famas only]. And 
it is this experience, which is a property of the thinking-sub- 
stance, that is sleep. This [sleep] although it resembles the 
fluctuation which is single-in-intent, must yet be restricted 
by one who desires yoga, because it partakes of tamas. This 
is the point. 


11. Memory is not-adding surreptitiously to the perceived olyect. 


For the experience of a valid idea is the father of a memory; 
that which concerns this [experience] is [also] related to the 
memory; just as in ordinary life the wealth of the father be- 
longs to the son. But the memory is concerned with the 
original experience. The taking of this property of another is 
surreptitious adding, [that is] stealing. And so with regard to 
the perceived object this same not-adding surreptitiously is not 
grasping after more. In other words, memory would be the 
grasping of what was perceived and nothing more. Thus an 
experience is an illumination on the part of the Self which rests 
upon a fluctuation and which illumines itself. Accordingly 
memory, as a result of a subliminal-impression produced by 
this experience, is also concerned with the experience. An 
objector [who denies that memory is caused by experience] 
asks, ‘Does not a man in dream remember the assumption of 
the form of an elephant such as he never experienced [in 
waking]?’ The reply is, no, because this [memory] partakes 
of misconception [instead of experience]. 
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The method for restricting these fluctuations is described. 


12. The restriction of them is by practice and passionlessness. 


Every living-creature has by nature a fluctuation of mind- 
stuff which is a river moving on to the level of objects and 
which flows towards the sea of the round-of-existence. This 
being so, by passionlessness with regard to an object the 
flowing of this [river] is broken and by practice in the dis- 
crimination between sattva and the Self the opposite flowing 
of this river is brought to pass. For if [a man] were not to 
repeat [this discrimination between the sattva and the Self| 
then the mind-stuff, which is naturally deliquescent and dis- 
tracted, when once the distraction is broken by passionlessness, 
would fall into sleep. Therefore both practice and passion- 
lessness, because there is a distinction of use in the repression 
of the deliquescence and of the distraction, are required to 
act together for the restriction, which is the effect to be 
accomplished. 


The nature of practice is described. 


18. Practice is the [repeated] exertion that [the mind-stuff] shail 
have permanence in its [natural] state. 


<Permanence> means a singleness-of-intent on the part of 
the mind-stuff which has no fluctuation of rajas or of tamas. 
<In its natural state> would mean in one of these two. 
<Practice> is the following up of the continued exertion which 
has as its object this, the abstentions and restraints and so 
on, which are means of effecting this result. 


The objector says that practice, blunted by hostile subliminal- 
impressions from fluctuations of rajas and tamas extremely 
powerful from time without beginning, is not capable of per- 
manence. In reply to this he says 


14. But this [practice] becomes confirmed when it has been 


cultivated for a long time and uninterruptedly and with earnest 
attention. 


The word <But> is intended to remove a doubt. This prac- 
tice cultivated for a long time with earnest attention, in the 
form of self-castigation and chastity and science and belief, 
and with earnest attention acquires confirmed subliminal- 
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impressions. And it is not overpowered by the subliminal- 
impressions of emergence. On the contrary it becomes capable 
of permanence. The Sacred Word [Pracna Up. i. 10] “But on 
the Northern [Path] by self-castigation and continence and 
belief and science having sought the Atman” shows what 
earnest attention is. 


The nature of passionlessness is described. 

15. Passionlessness is the consciousness of being master on the 
part of one who has rid himself of thirst for objects either seen 
or revealed. 

There are four forms of consciousness 1. the Yatamdna, 
2. the Vyatireka, 3. the Ekendriya, 4. the Vacgikara. 1. The Yata- 
mana form of passionless consciousness is an effort to bring to 
completion the stains, resident in the mind-stuff full of passion 
and of other [hindrances], which are drawing the mental-pro- 
cesses to objects-of-sense. 2. Then the determination which 
separates a certain number of stains already come to completion 
from those which are coming to completion is the Vyatireka form 
of passionless conciousness. 3. Next the abiding in the central- 
organ of all those that are come to completion and are in- 
capable of drawing the mental-processes is the Ekendriya form 
of passionless conciousness. 4. [For objects] «seen» means for 
women, or food and drink. Revelation is Veda; that which 
is revealed is heard, [that is] revealed after it has been uttered 
by the spiritual-guide. Things as so defined are revealed. The 
passionlessness which is the <consceiousness of being master> 
(vacikara) is the distinguishing perception (apeksd-buddhi) on 
the part of <one who has rid himself of thirst>—as a result of 
immediately-presenting [to his mind] by practice such flaws 
as evanescence and anguish or the capacity-of-being-excelled 
and envy —of thirst for objects whether divine or not-divine, 
such for instance as heaven. 


The lower passionlessness having been declared he now 
describes the higher passionlessness. 

16. This [passionlessness] is the highest when discernment of the 
Self results in thirstlessness for the aspects (guna) [and not 
merely for objects]. 

The earlier passionlessness is the cause of the later.’ Ac- 
cordingly as a result of presenting-immediately [to his mind], 
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by practice, the kind of contemplation called the Rain-Cloud 
of [knowable] Things, there is that discernment of the Self 
which is understood from the verbal-communication of the 
spiritual guide. When once now there is the passionlessness 
called Mastery, as a result of seeing the flaws in objects after 
the mind-stuff not yet quite pure has followed up the aids to 
yoga which are to be described, the mind-stuff from which the 
stains of tamas and rajas have been completely dispelled and 
which is finally sattva and nothing more, becomes absolutely 
undisturbed-calm. This same undisturbed-calm, the condition 
of the quite purified mind-stuff. the final limit of the Rain-Cloud 
of {knowable| Things, has [gradually] become the result of 
this same [Rain-Cloud].—The higher passionlessness is the 
thirstlessness for aspects [and not merely for objects]. This is 
called by expects in Release the immediate-experience of the 
cause of release. At the rising of this [passionlessness| the 
yogin, all of whose hindrances have dwindled away and whose 
latent-deposit of karma with residuum has been washed away, 
is indifferent even to the discriminative discernment which he 
has accomplished and reflects thus, ‘That which was to be 
accomplished has been accomplished; that which was sought 
has been found’. That mind-stuff which immediately succeeds 
this and which is reduced to subliminal-impressions not con- 
scious of objects and to nothing more is the higher passioniess- 
ness, The lower passionlessness, on the other hand, is a con- 
dition of the mind-stuff which has ridden itself of tamas and 
which has a trace of the stain of rajas. In consequence of 
which there where [bodies] are resolved into primary-matter 
pars through an experience of power. In accordance with 
which it has been said, “As a result of passionlessness there 
is resolution into primary-matter”. 


Having thus discussed practice and passionlessness, the 
Author [of the Sitras] in discussing what is to be effected by 
them points ont first of all that [concentration] conscious of 
an object is of four kinds. 


17. [Concentration becomes] conscious [of an object] by assuming 
forms either of deliberation or of reflection or of joy or of the 
feeling-of-personality. 

Just as in ordinary life a novice bowman pierces first only 
a gross mark and afterwards a minute mark, so the yogin, 
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when a novice, by contemplation has direct-experience only 
of something coarse such as a ¢dlagrdma stone. This imme- 
diate-experience of the coarse [object] the cause is delibera- 
tion (vitarka). Of this coarse [object] the cause is subtile, 
consisting of the subtile-elements and other [imperceptible 
things]; the immediate-experience of this subtile by contempla- 
tion is <reflection>. Sense-organs are coarse; and because 
they illumine they have the sattva form; the immediate- 
experience of these by contemplation is <joy>. The cause of 
these |sense-organs] is the thinking-substance; the sense-of- 
personality is because [the thinking-substance] has become one 
with the knower, [that is] the Self; the immediate-experience 
of this [sense-of-personality] by contemplation is said to be the 
<sense-of-personality>. And of these [four], the coarse is an 
object-to-be-known; the sense-organs are processes-of-knowing; 
the so-called sense-of-personality is the knower. The full com- 
pletion of contemplation with regard to these [three], knower 
and process-of-knowing and object-to-be-known, is yoga <con- 
scious [of an object|>. And this [kind of yoga] <by assuming> 
the four forms of deliberation or of reflection or of joy or of 
the feeling-of-personality is said to be [concentration] with 
deliberation or with reflection or with joy or with the feeling- 
of-personality. With regard to these [four kinds] the yoga 
with the coarse [object] has [at the same time] a coarse and 
a subtile and a joyous and a personal object, just as the per- 
ception of an earthen-jar has [at the same time] the clay [of 
which the jar is made] as its object; the yoga with the subtile 
[object] has three kinds of objects; the other two kinds have 
respectively two and one objects. This is the distinction 
mentioned by the Author of the Comment. In these cases, 
just as the perception of the clay does not have the earthen- 
jar as its object, so we must suppose that the [three kinds 
of] yoga, with reference to subtile and other objects, do not 
have the coarse object or the other objects [in their respec- 
tive order]. In the Gloss of Bhoja, however, after describing 
the [concentration-]with-deliberation as referring to the sense- 
organs; and after describing the [concentration-]with-reflection 
as referring to the [five] fine substances (Tanmdatra); [the author] 
describes the [concentration-]with-joy as referring to the per- 
sonality-substance [and] the [concentration-]with-the-feeling-of- 
personality as referring to the Great Entity, [the thinking 
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substance]. In that [book] 1. the personality-substance is the 
inner-organ which apprehends as its object the percept “I”; 
2. the feeling-of-personality is the inner-organ turned inwards 
and merged in the Great Entity, which is being and nothing 
more, and [so] flashes forth the sense of being and nothing 
more. This would be the distinction between these [last] two 
cases. The apprehender is the Self. 


He now describes the [concentration] conscious fof an ob- 
ject] and the method [of attaining it]. 


18. The other concentration [which 1s wnconscious of an object] 

consists of subliminal-tmpressions only, [after objects have merged] 

and follows upon that practice which produces the cessation [of 
Jluctuations/). 


This [concentration] is that which <follows upon> [that is] 
has as its method the <practice> of that higher passionlessness 
which <produces> [that is] is the cause of that <cessation> 
(‘that is] the absence of fluctuations. By this word [<produces>] 
the method [of attainment] has been described. <The other> 
is that [unconscions of an object] which <consists of subliminal- 
impressions only>. For the higher passionlessness after having 


overpowered even the subliminal-impressions of [concentration] 
conscious [of an object] leaves only its own subliminal-impres- 
sions aS a remainder. This is concentration without seed. 
Because there is nothing upon which it depends, since it has 
no seed of karma. 


Now this [concentration] is of two kinds: it is produced 
either by the worldly method or by the [spiritual] method. 
Of these two the first is to be rejected by those who aim at 
liberation; and this [first] he describes. 


19. [Concentration unconscious of an object] caused by existence- 
in-the-world is that to which the discarnate and those [whose 
bodies] are resolved into primary-matter attain. 


In any one of the evolved-effects from among the elements 
and organs, which are not-self, there is an idea (bhdvand) of 
the self. To this extent those who, after the dissolution of the 
body, are resolved into elements and organs and are without 
the six-sheathed body are <discarnate>. Those who are resol- 
ved into unphenomenalized-matter or the Great [Thinking- 
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substance] or the personality-substance or the five fine-sub- 
stances, in so far they have an idea of the self with regard 
to these as evolving-causes, are called <those [whose bodies| 
are resolved into primary-matter>. Because the mind-stuff of 
these consists of subliminal-impressious only and nothing more, 
their [concentration] is not conscions fof an object]. But this 
{concentration] is <caused by existence-in-the-world>. Because 
in it creatures are caused, [that is] born, it is undifferentiated- 
consciousness (avidyd), [that is] <existence-in-the-world>; and 
the production, [that is] the cause of it, is the idea of the not- 
self as being the self. Due to undifferentiated-consciousness, 
this yoga gives results that are perishable. As says the Vayu 
[Purana], “Ten Manu-periods the devotees of sense-organs 
remain here; a full hundred the worshippers of elements; those 
who identify themselves with illusions of personality remain 
without anxiety a thousand [Manu-periods]; those who identify 
themselves with thinking-substances without anxiety, for ten 
thousand; those who contemplate upon unphenomenalized 
[primary-matter] stay for a full hundred thousand; but after 
attaining the Self who is out of relation with qualities there 
is no limit of time”. The mind-stuff of those who have no 
discriminative insight, although it be absorbed, rises up and 
falls into the round-of-rebirths, just as a sleeping mind-stuff 
would do. 


Now he says what the second topic is. 


20. [Concentration not conscious of an object,] which follows 
upon faith and energy and mindfulness and concentration and 
insight is the one to which the others [the yogins] attain. 


The Self’s range of action is the <faith> that is full of 
sativa; this produces <energy> [that is] effort; this by the 
successive steps of abstentious and observances and the rest 
(leads to] <mindfulness> [that is] contemplation; [and] this to 
<concentration>; and this to <insight> [that is] practice, con- 
scious [of its object], in the discernment of the Self’s range of 
action. Asa result of this higher passionlessness <the others>, 
the yogins who are searching for release, gain [the yoga] not 
conscions [of an object}. 


The methods begin with faith and end with insight. When 
preceded by these this [concentration] is produced by the 
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(spiritual] method. These methods, moreover, in the case of living 
beings, under the compulsion of earlier subliminal-impressions, 
are gentle and moderate and vehement, of three kinds. And 
accordingly the yogins are three, the followers of the gentle, 
of the moderate, and of the vehement method. Among these 
three the follower of the gentle method is of three kinds, 
{that is} with gentle intensity, with moderate intensity, and 
with keen intensity. Likewise in the case of the other two 
[methods] there are three kinds [of intensities]. And thus there 
are nine [kinds of] yogins. These gain perfections slowly [or] 
more slowly, quickly [or] more quickly by reason of the grada- 
tion of method. Because perfection comes more quickly to 
some of these he says, 


21. [Concentration] is near for the keenly intense. 


For those yogins whose intensity, [that is] whose passionless- 
ness is keen and whose methods are vehement, concentration 
not conscious fof an object] is near. And from this comes 
release. 


22. There is a distinction even from this [near concentration] 


by reason of gentleness and moderation and vehemence. 


In the case also of keen intensity <by reason of gentleness 
and moderation and vehemence> there is, as compared with 
the concentration that is near, for the yogin of gently keen 
intensity [and] as compared with [the concentration] that is 
nearer, for [the yogin] of moderately keen intensity, an acqui- 
sition of concentration that is nearest, belonging to [the 
yogin] whose intensity is vehemently keen. Thus there is a 
distinction. 


23. Or [concentration is attained] by devotion to the Icvara. 


<By devotion> either mental or verbal or corporeal, by a 
special kind of adoration <to the I¢vara> the attainment of con- 
centration is most near. The word <Or> indicates that [the 
yogin| who uses the method of devotion has a choice in so far 
as he may use the methods previously described. For the 
Icvara, turned towards [him] by the devotion, without regard 
to anything other than the devotion, favors him by saying 
‘Let this that he desires be his’. This is the point. 
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He discusses the nature of the Icvara. 


24. Untouched by hindrances, karma, fruition, or latent-deposits 
[of karma], the Icvara is a special kind of Self. 


Undifferentiated-consciousness (avidyd) and the rest are the 
five <hindrances>. Right and wrong living are <karma>. The 
result of there two is <fruition>. The subliminal-impressions 
which correspond to the result are the <latent-impressions>. 
For (by derivation) they are latent (aerate) in the central- 
organ. Just as in a man the subliminal-impressions [tending] 
to the eating of sticks in a birth as elephant intensify them- 
selves (for otherwise life would be impossible). A Self in the 
round-of-rebirth is touched by hindrances and so on resident 
in his mind-stuff, inasmuch as he is an enjoyer so long as he 
does not discriminate himself from mind-stuff. Whereas the 
Self which is out of relation to these even in [ali] the three 
times is the Igvara. The word <special> which expresses the 
alsence of relation with the three times serves as the distinc- 
tion between [the Self] and released souls. Because in time 
past they were in relation with the three bonds, when resolved 
into primary-matter they have a bond to primary-matter; when 
resolved into evolved-forms [of primary-matter] either into ele- 
ments or organs, as discarnate beings they have a bond to 
evolved-forms; in other’s, gods or men or so on, there is the 
bond to the South [the Way of the Fathers]. Because the 
fruition of karma depends upon the [particular kind of] mind- 
stuff. This is the difference. An objector asks ‘If the highest 
power of the Self has the faculty of thinking and of action, 
how can you say that it is immutable’. The answer is that 
the Icvara has a mind-stuff perfect from time-without-beginn- 
ing and of pure sattva in its essence and originating from the 
primary-cause and with unexcelled faculties of thinking and of 
action. For He, the Exalted, with the desire to rescue living~ 
beings from the sea of the round-of rebirth assumes this mind- 
stuff, for without this it is not possible to exercise thinking or 
instruction in right-living or compassion upon adorers. And one 
should not ask how a desire could arise before He had assu- 
med mind-stuff. For the stream of creations and dissolutions 
is, like [the sucession of] seed and sprout, from time without 
beginning. When there is a dissolution of all effects, then the 


Exalted resolves ‘In time to come, in order to show favor to 
2 JAOS 34. 
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the world, this mind-stuff must be assumed’. Because (sat) the 
mind-stuff tinged by this resolve becomes merged in the 
primary-cause, at the beginning of a creation it becomes 
intense. And in such wise the I¢vara shows favor. Thus [our 
contention] is without flaw. If an objector asks what the 
authority is for the existence (sattva) of such a mind-stuff, the 
reply is in such utterances of the Veda [Cvet. Up. vi. 8] as this 
“And He the Ievara of all is self-inherent thinking and power 
and action”. Thus the order! would be: The Veda was com- 
posed by an Icvara distinguished for his unexcelled thinking 
and power. Consequently it is authoritative; this is the brief 
statement. 


Thus because the Veda is authoritative, an all-knower, the 
Ievara is proved. He gives also an inferential-proof that He 
is all-knowing. 


25. In Him [the Icvara] the germ of the all-knower it at its 
utmost eacellence. 


Thinking such as ours must be inherently-connected with 
that which is at its utmost excellence, because it admits of 
degrees. Whatever admits of degrees, is always connected with 
the utmost excellence, which is of the same kind with it, just 
as the dimension of a water-pot is connected with the dimen- 
sion of the all-pervasive [atmosphere]. This <knowledge> which 
has been proved to be of the <utmost excellence> has a <germ> 
[that is] an implication of the all-knower; <In Him>, in whom 
knowledge is of the utmost excellence, it is known as having 
the quality of all-knower. This all-knower [thus] established 
in generic form has various designations, established by reve- 
lation (Cruti), such as Qiva or Visnu or Narayana or Maheevara. 
And thus it is said in the Vayu-Purana [xii. 32] “Omniscience, 
Contentment, Limitless Knowledge, Freedom, Ever-unthwarted 
Energy, Infinite Energy—these are called by the knowers of 
the sacred-ordinance the six parts of the all-pervasive Mahec- 
vara. IXnowledge, Passionlessness, Preeminence, Self-control, 


1 The order would be 1. A dissolution, 2. Merging of effects, 3. Re- 
solve in the I¢evara’s mind-stuff, 4. Tinging of this mind-stuff, 5. Merging 
in the primary-cause, 6. Intensification of the impression in the mind- 
stuff at the beginning of the new creation. 
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Truth, Patience, Perseverance, Creative Energy, Right Know- 
ledge of Self, and Competency to rule the creation abide 
eternally in Cankara”. Similarly in the Mahabharata “By 
praising Visnu, who is without beginning or end, the great 
Lord of all the world, the Ruler of the World, he would for- 
ever pass beyond all pain” and in similar passages. 


He describes the difference between this Exalted One and 
Brahma with the rest [of the gods]. 


26. Teacher of the Primal [Sages] also, forasmuch as [with 
Him] there is no limition of time. 

<Of the Primal [Sages|> [that is] of those limited by time 
who arise at the beginning of the creation. The <'Teacher> 
that is] the I¢vara. Why is this? <Forasmuch as [with Him] 
there is no limitation of time> |that is] because he has no 
boundary at the beginning. And in this sense the revelation 
(Cruti) [Cvet. Up. vi. 18] “To Him who first made Brahma and 
who sent forth the Vedas” and in similar passages. 


Having thus discussed the Ic¢vara, in order to tell what de- 
votion to Him is, he tells his secret name. 


27. The word-expressing Him is the Mystic-Syllable. 


The siitra is easy. An objector says ‘The expressiveness of 
a words is its so-called denotative significance, the relation 
between the word and its object. Is this significance made by 
the conventional-usage, or is it revealed [by the conventional- 
usage]? It is not the first falternative; that is, the faculty is 
made by the usage]. Because this would involve that the 
Igvara, who [would] be quite independent [of the past], would 
fit together the word and the intended-object, which would be 
different from the conventional-usage. Nor is it the second 
‘alternative, that is, the significance is revealed by the usage]. 
Because [if the usage of the Igvara is there] it is superfluous 
for a father to make for his sons the conventional-usage of the 
word ‘sun’ or of other words. For there is no significance 
(caktt) which could be revealed [merely] by the conventional- 
usage of the father (tatra). And if there is nothing to be 
revealed [that is, a gakti], then a revealer [that is, a samketa] 
would be of no use. Accordingly this conventional-usage 
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{mentioned in the sutra] would be useless.’ If this is objected, 
the reply would be this. 

The significance remains‘ all the time; and is only revealed 
by the conventional-usage. Just as the relation between father 
and son which remains all the time is revealed by the state- 
ment ‘This is my son’, Likewise the I¢vara makes us know 
by the conventional-usage the significance, of this or that word 
tor this or that intended-object, which is always permanent, and 
which in any word, such as ‘cow’, is reduced at the time of 
a dissolution to [the condition of| the primary-cause and is 
intensified again together with its significance at the time of 
a creation. Whereas the subliminal-impressions of living- 
beings are broken. But the conventional-usage of a father, 
for instance, living today causes the significance to appear. 
Yet there are some who say that all words have significance 
for all intended-objects. So [the conclusion is that] the con- 
ventional-usage of the father or of others is also a revealer; 
but the words ‘cow’ or other words are restricted by the 
Icvara to a particular intended-object in order to give a fixity 
to the objects-intended by the Veda. So they say. Thus it 
is proved that even in all cases the Vedic relation between 
word and intended-object is permanent (nitya) in so far as it 
fixes what is expressed. 


Having thus described the expressive-word he tells of the 
devotion. 


28. Its repetition and reflection on its meaning [should be 
made]. 


The Comment of this is written «The repetition on the 
Mystic Syllable (pranava) and reflection upon the I¢vara who 
is to be denoted by the Mystic Syllable. Then in the case 
of this yogin who thus repeats the Mystic Syllable and reflects 
on its meaning his mind attains to singleness-of-intent. And 
so it has been said [VP. vi. 7. 33f.] 

“Through study let him practise yoga 
Through yoga let him meditate on study. 
By perfectness in study and in yoga 
Supreme soul shines forth clearly.”» 


1 This is of course the point missed by the objector. 
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For this devotion to the Ievara the acquisition of concentration 
as the result is the nearest [method]; this has been previously 
[i. 22] stated. Now he tells of another result which corresponds 
with this. 


29. From this [devotion] comes the knowledge of him who 
thinks in an inverse way, also the removal of obstacles. 


A self is inverted (pratyaijic) in the sense that it represents 
(ancati), that is, understands in a reversed (pratipam), that is, 
opposite way [to the ordinary man whose mind-stuff flows out 
and is modified by objects]. This word describes the difference 
from the Ievara or else something other than the thinking- 
substance. This <thinking> is inverted; its <knowledge> [that 
is] its direct experience comes <from this> devotion. And 
besides there is <also the removal of obstacles>. The objector 
asks ‘How can there be a direct experience of one’s self com- 
ing from a devotion to the [cvara who is different from one’s 
self. Because the practice and the thinking resulting from it 
have a perception (darcana) of some one object such as the 
fourth-primary-note’. The reply is this. Just as the Icvara 
is unaffected [by objects] and consists of intellect (cit) and is 
absolutely unchanged and is without hindrance or any such 
thing, just so is the soul (jiva) on account of its similarity 
[to the Icvara}]. The contemplation of the Icgvara by virtue 
of His favor is the cause of the direct-experience of the soul 
as such. Thus there is no flaw in the argument. 


He tells of the obstacles. 


30. Sickness, languor, doubt, heedlessness, listlessness, worldliness, 

erroneous perception, failure to attain any stage, and instability 

in the stage [when attained]—these distractions of the mind-stuff 
are the obstacles. 


<These distractions of the mind-stuff> which distract the 
mind-stuff, [that is] cause it to lapse from yoga, are the nine 
obstacles [that is] obstructions of yoga. Of these [nine] 
<sickness> is a disorder of the wind or bile or phlegm or of 
the organs which secrete food. <Languor> is an incapacity 
for action on the part of the mind-stuff although it is attracted. 
<Doubt> is familiar enough. <Heedlessness> is a failure to 
follow up the aids to yoga. <Listlessness> is a lack of effort 
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due to heaviness of body. <Worldliness> is a greed for objects- 
of-sense. <Erroneous perception> is a misconception which 
sees only one alternative of a dilemma. <Failure to attain 
any stage> is a failure to gain any stege of concentration. 
The Honeyed (madhumati) and the other siages of concentra- 
tion will be described. <Failure to attain any stage> so-called, 
is a lack of steadiness on the part of the mind-stuff in the 
stage which has been attained. For the mind-stuff when 
established in the earlier stage should produce the next stage. 
Lack of steadiness is accordingly a defect. 


These distractions not only destroy yoga, but also give pain 
and so on. 


31. Pain, despondency, unsteadiness of the body, inspiration, 
and expiration are accompaniments of the distractions. 


<Pain> produced by disease is corporeal, produced by love 
and so on is mental; both of these two proceed from self; pro- 
duced by tigers and so on it proceeds from living creatures; 
produced by the baleful influence of planets or something of 
the kind it proceeds from the gods. <Unsteadiness of the 
body> is the state of one unsteady in body, a trembling of the 


limbs. <Inspiration> is breathing involuntarly which makes 
the outer wind enter within; it is opposed to emission (recaka) 
which is [voluntary], an aid to concentration. Similarly <ex- 
piration> is the out-going of the abdominal wind involuntarily; 
it is opposed to inhalation. These arise in the distracted 
mind-stuff together with the distractions. 


He draws the discussion to a close by saying that these 
cease to be as a result of devotion to the Icvara. 


32. To check them [let there be] practice upon a single entity. 


To destroy the distractions <practice> [that is] contempla- 
tion should be performed upon a single entity [that is] upon 
the Icvara. On this point, with regard to the question of the 
Momentary (ksanika) theory which asks whether, if the mind- 
stuff is durable (sthdyin), its focussed state may be attained, 
the author of the Comment proves that by, for instance, re- 
cognizing ‘This is I’, this mind-stuff is found to be one and 
implicated in many objects and durable. 
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He tells of the methods for removing the taints of the mind- 
stuff that is tainted with envy and similar [vices] by bringing 
it into touch (d@yoga) with yoga. 


33. By the cultivation of friendliness towards happiness and 

compassion towards pain and joy towards merit and indifference 

towards demerit [the yogin should attain] the undisturbed-calm 
of the mind-stuff. 


He should cultivate <friendliness> [that is, friendship] towards 
living beings who are in happiness; towards those who are in 
pain, <compassion> [that is] sympathy; towards those whose 
lives are meritorious, <joy> [that is] gladness; towards those 
who lives are evil, who are called demeritorious, <indifference >. 
By this cultivation an <undisturbed-calm> of the mind-stuff is 
gained. As a result of the cultivations, as described in order 
with reference to happiness and the rest, the external-aspect 
(dharma) [of the mind-stuff] which is full of sattva is produced. 
As a result of destroying jealousy, the desire to injure, envy, 
and hatred, the taints of the mind, with regards to these [classes 
of persons] are destroyed; and by virtue of the bright external- 
aspect the mind-stuff becomes undisturbedly calm. And when 
it has become undistnrbedly calm, by methods to be described 


[it becomes] focussed and gains the stable state. This is the 
outcome of the argument. 


Now after the cultivation of friendliness and the other 
[sentiments] he describes the methods for keeping the mind- 
stuff which is [in the state of] undisturbed-calm in the stable 


state. 


34. Or [the yogin should attain the undisturbed-calm of the 
mind-stuff] by expulsion and retention of breath. 


<Expulsion> is emission; there is <retention> of the emitted 
air outside. By using there to the best of one’s power the 
mind-stuff gains stability upon one point-of-direction. If the 
breath is subdued, there is a subdual of the mind-stuif, because 
the two are not separate. After the restraint of the breath 
has caused all evil to cease, the mind-stuff becomes steady 
with regard to the cessation of evil. The word <or> expresses 
an option with regard to the other means which are to be 
described, but not with regard to the cultivation of friendli- 
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ness and the others. Because it must be supposed that the 


cultivation of these [latter] is connected [with them] inasmuch 
as they act as accessories to all the [other] aids. 


Hedescribes the other aids. 


35. Or by a process connected with an object the central-organ 
[comes into] the relation of stability. 


By constraining the mind-stuff upon the tip of the nose he 
has a direct experience of super-normal odors; by constraint 
upon the tip of the tongue he has the consciousness of super- 
normal taste; upon the palate, the consciousness of color; upon 
the middle of the tongue, the consciousness of touch; upon the 
root of the tongue, the consciousness of sound. These cons- 
ciousnesses, processes connected with objects such as odors, 
when quickly produced, having produced confidence, bring about 
a relation of stability between the central-organ and the Ic¢vara 
or a similar object, which are very subtile things. When any 
point specially laid down by the authoritative-books is found 
to be in experience, then the yogin! passes on towards con- 
straint in faith with regard even to something very subtile. 


36. Or a griefless, luminous [process brings the central-organ 
into a relation of stability]. 

After he has contemplated by emission (recuka) [of breath] 
the eight-petalled lotus of the heart, as a result of constraint 
upon the vein, situated with mouth upward in the pericarp of 
this [lotus], and called Susumna, consciousness of the central- 
organ follows. This central-organ assumes in many ways the 
forms of those rays which belong to the sun or moon or planets 
or gems. This [pure] light of the sativa is the central-organ. 
The cause of this [central-organ] is the personality-substance, 
waveless like the Great Sea and pervasive. As a result of 
constraint upon the light as such which belongs to this per- 
sonality-substance, consciousness arises. This is that two-fold 
consciousness. The central-organ or the so-called personality- 
substance, when having a luminous object, is called <luminous>; 
it is <griefless> [that is] without pain; [this] process when it 
is produced is the cause of the central-organ’s stability. 





1 Reading yogi. 
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57. Or the mind-stuff has as its olyect one [whose mind-stuff] 
is freed from passion. 

The mind-stuff of the yogin which is fixedly attentive to that 

mind-stuff as its object which is <freed from passion>, one 

[that is} belonging to Vyasa or to Cuka or to such as they. 


38. Or the mind-stiff [is influenced] by thinking derived in 
dream or in sleep. 


The word <thinking> refers to something to be thought. 
While worshipping in dream the very beautiful embodiment 
of the Exalted One he should attentively fix the mind-stuff on 
that alone. In deep sleep he should attend fixedly to the 
pleasure therein. In such wise, supported by the object 
thought in dream or in sleep, his mind-stuff gains stability. 


39. Or [the mind-stuff gains the stable position] by contemplating 
upon that object which he desires. 


What need of saying more? Let him contemplate upon 
whatever [divinity] he desires. [The mind-stuff] having gained 
stability there, gains stability in other cases also. The an- 
alysis [of the compound] is: <by contemplating> upon <that 
object which he desires> [that is] by not passing outside his 
desires. 


The objector asks ‘If it be true that.stability of the mind- 
stuff is produced, what is there to make this known?’ 


40. His mastery extends from the smallest atom to the Supreme 
Greatness. 


<Mastery> [that is] freedom from obstruction <extends> to 
the <smallest atom> and belongs to <it (asya)> [that is] to the 
mind-stuff which enters into a subtile object. Likewise there 
is freedom from obstruction, which extends to the Supreme 
Greatness, [that is] to space, belonging to the mind-stuff which 
enters a coarse object. Having known by this supreme mastery 
that the mind-stuff has gained stability, he desists from follow- 
ing up the means of stability. 


Thus the means for the stability of the mind-stuff having 
been described; and the mastery which makes this known having 
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been described; what now is the object of the mind-stuff which 
has gained stability; and of what does it cousist? In reply 
to this he recites the answer. 


41. The mind-stuff from which, as from a noble gem, the 

fluctuations have dwindled away reaches the balanced -state 

whick rests in the knower or the processes-of-knowing or the 
object-for-knowledge, and which is colored by them. 


Just as <a noble> [that is] high-class and quite pure crystal 
<gem> when colored by an hibiscus or some other flower, by 
the disappearance of its own color gains a red on some other 
kind of color, so as a result of practice and passionlessness 
the gem of the mind-stuff from which fluctuations of vajas and 
tamas have dwindled away, by giving up its own nature is 
affected—in so far as it is an object-to-be-known which is in 
essence a coarse or fine element, or in so far as it is the pro- 
cesses-of-knowing [that is] the organs-of-sense, or the knower 
[that is] the Self, the so-called feeling-of-personality previously 
[i. 17] described—and acquires that [yoga] in accordance with 
the kind of object into which it is changed (dpatti). By assum- 
ing forms either of deliberation or of reflection or of joy or 
of the feeling-of-personality previously [i. 17] described it is to 
be understood as being of four kinds, as having four objects. 
In this siitra by following the order of the objects intended 
(after breaking [the order of] the reading [of the sitra]) the 
mind-stuff, when affected by 1. the object-for-knowledge, 2. the 
processes-of-knowing, and 3. the knower, <rests in> these by 
giving up its own nature and assuming a complete change. 
This is the way of explaining [the siitra] because mind-stuff 
is affected by the knower in the order of the coarse and [then 
of| the subtile. The word <rests in> should be taken as a 
separate word. Although it has no declination, we should 
understand it to be the genitive singular and then connect 
ksinavrtter with tatsthasya. Or else, tatsthavr and tadanjanaii 
are two coordinate [members of the compound] and the ending 
—tdé is added to denote an abstract noun.t That is to say, 


1 In the first case the translation would be <the mind-stuff from which 
fluctuations have dwindled away>. In the second case it would be 
sbecause of the dwindling of the fluctuations the mind-stuff pains the 
balanced state’. 
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after the dwindling of the fluctuations as a result of this [state, 
the bhiva) there is the balanced state. 


This same balanced state, the so-called conscions [yoga], 
however, is of four kinds, with deliberation, and super-delibe- 
rative (nirvitarka), with reflection, and super-reflective. Of 
these [four], he describes the [yoga] with deliberation. 


42. Of these [balanced-states] that with deliberation is mixed 
with predicate-relations between words and things and ideas. 


<Of these> [that is] from among these balanced-states, 
this is the balanced-state with deliberation. To explain. 
If we say ‘cow’, three things appear undistinguished [in 
consciousness]. This being so, when we think of ‘cow’ as a 
word, there is one predicate-relation. For this predicate- 
relation has as its object the word which has not been 
distinguished from the thing and from the idea which 
have been derived from [the word] ‘cow’. Similarly the thing 
‘cow’ is another predicate-relation. In this case, the predicate- 
relation has as its object the thing which has not been dist- 
inguished from the word and from the idea which have been 
derived from [the thing] ‘cow’. Likewise there is another pre- 
dicate-relation the idea ‘cow’; but this refers to the idea which 
has not been distinguished from the word and from the thing 
which have been derived from the [idea] ‘cow. These same 
are predicate-relations because they refer to a false kind of 
failure to distinction. Thus such statements as ‘the water-jar 
is a piece of cloth’ are to be understood as predicate-relations. 
In this [system], just as, in so far as there is a failure to 
distinguish [things] from words and ideas, the direct-experience 
(produced by the concentration of the yogin’s mind-stuff con- 
centrated upon some coarse object in predicate-relation, a 
cow, for instance) grasps even an imaginary thing, so this con- 
centrated insight <mixed> with predicate-relations of words 
and things and ideas becomes like them, because it is of the 
same quality as the predicaterelations. In other words this 
mixed [{balanced-state] is the balanced-state with delibera- 
tion. 


He describes the super-deliberative [balanced-state]. 
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43. When the memory is quite puriied, [that balanced-state] 
which seems empty of itself, and which appears as the olyect 
only, is the super-deliberative [balanced-state/. 

The significant conventional-usage of words such as ‘cow’ is 
commonly understood with regard to things in predicate-rela- 
tions only. By remembering this [conventional-usage] there is 
a memory which pertains to words. And only a predicate- 
relation inferred from some other thing arises. And so a 
balanced-state with deliberation arises the origin of which is 
a predicate-relation consisting in an action of hearing or of 
inferring with regard to a thing heard or inferred. <When 
the memory is quite purified> [that is] when the memory of 
the conventional-usage is given up because the mind-stuff 
which aims at the thing intended and nothing more is fixed 
upon the thing-intended only. After giving up the predicate- 
relation which is the effect of this, the concentrated insight, 
<seeming empty of itself> [that is] of its own condition of 
knower which consists in insight, because it <appears at the 
object only>, appears only as that object-for-knowledge which 
consists in a thing out of predicate-relations. In other words 
it is the super-deliberative balanced-state. In it there is a 
direct-experience with deliberation, which is a lower kind of 
perception because it has predicate-relations. But the super- 
deliberative is higher because its object is a true object. And 
this true object is to be understood as being a whole such as 
a cow or a water-jar. With regard to the doubt as to the 
Buddhist theory which states that in the case of this [real 
object] there is no whole over and above the group of atoms 
[of which it is composed], there is [a whole], inasmuch as if it 
is sure that one single water-jar is of a certain size (mahdn), 
there is nothing to contradict the experience. And this [whole] 
in our system is a mutation of atoms which consist of subtile 
elements, And this [mutation, which is a whole] is identical, 
yet it has a difference in unity with its material cause [the 

atoms]. This is proved in the Comment. 


44. By this same [balanced-state] the reflective and the super- 
reflective [balanced-states] which have subtile objects have been 
explained [in respect of the giving up of predicate-relations). 


That balanced-state with reference to those objects which 
have been particularized by a multitude of properties belonging 
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to their own peculiar causes or effects or place or time, and 
which are in predicate-relations in so far as the objects have 
not been distinguished from the ideas or the words which ex- 
press them,— [objects] which are subtile, arranged as consist- 
ing of elements and as being evolved-effects of the five fine 
substances (tanmdtra), that is, the atoms, which are adapted 
to serve as material cause for coarse mutations such as water- 
jars—this [balanced-state] is said to be <with reflection>. That 
balanced-state with regard to the same atoms when they are 
the things themselves and nothing more, empty of all attri- 
butes is super-deliberative (nirvicdra). This now consisting of 
the real thing and nothing more is the concentrated insight 
and appears as if empty of itself. And in so far as the de- 
liberative and the super-deliberative [balanced-states] are ex- 
plained as referring to something coarse, the reflective and the 
super-reflective are explained as having subtile objects. 


The objector asks ‘Does the balanced-state with regard to 
the object-to-be-known end with the atoms?’ The answer 
is, No. 


45. The subtile object also terminates in unresoluble [primary 
matter]. 


<The subtile object> of this balanced-state terminates in the 
unresoluble primary cause. To explain. The atom of earth is 
produced from the fine substance smell, to which the other 
fine substances are subordinate. But [the atom] of water, 
after the fine substance smell has been excluded, is from 
the fine substance of taste, to which the other fine substances 
are subordinate. Whereas [the atom] of fire, after the pair 
smell and taste have been excluded, [is produced] from the 
fine substance of color, to which the other two are subordinate. 
But [the atom] of water [is produced] from the previously 
rejected fine substance of touch, and has subordinate to it the 
tine substance of sound. Whereas the atom of air is produced 
from the single fine substance of sound only. This is the pro- 
cedure. Accordingly the five fine substances are the material 
causes for the evolved-effects, the atoms, and are [with respect 
to them] subtile. And as compared with them the personality- 
substance is subtile. And as compared with it the Great 
(thinking substance is subtile]. And as compared with the 
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(Freat, the primary-cause [is subtile]. For this does not become 
resolved, therefore it is called unresoluble [primary matter]. 
Higher than this there is nothing subtile as material cause, 
because the Self is not the material cause for the sattva. For 
the Self because it has experience and liberation as its pur- 
poses is nothing but efficient cause for the creation, which has 
the purposes of the Self as its efficient cause. Therefore it 
is proved that the balanced-state with regard to a subtile 
object-for-knowledge terminates in the primary-cause. 


Thus the four balanced-states with regard to a coarse and 
a subtile object-for-knowledge have been described. He now 
brings to a conclusion the discussion of the fact that they are 
conscious. 

46. These same are the seeded concentration. 

And in so far as there is the distinction between predicate 
and non-predicate relation in the case of processes-of-knowing 
and of the knower, there are four balanced-states 1. with joy 
and 2. joy and nothing more, 3. with the feeling-of-personality 
and 4. the feeling of personality in conformity with the rule 
described. Thus <these same>, the eight balanced-states are 
<the seeded concentration> [that is, concentration] conscious 
[of an object]. So long as there is no discriminative discern- 
ment, because there is the seed of bondage, the state of having 
seed must be recognized. 


Here he describes the supremacy of the super-reflective 
balanced-state in respect of its result. 


47. When clearness of the super-reflective [balanced-state] arises, 
then the yogin gains the inner undisturbed-calm. 

The sattva of the thinking-substance from which the taints 
of rajas and tamas have been removed has a flow of pure 
fluctuations stable in quality; its range is to the subtile object- 
for-knowledge which ends in the primary-cause; and this is 
the <clearness> of the super-reflective balanced-state. In this. 
Taking in his grasp, in the order of reality, the whole assem- 
blage of entities from the atom to the primary-cause he abides 
in his own self, <he gains the inner undisturbed-calm.> 


He tells the technical name approved by yogins for this 
undisturbed-calm. 
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48. In this [clearness of the mind-stuff'] the insight is truth- 
bearing. 

In him (tasya) the super-reflective insight, which arises pro- 
duced by concentration when this clearness has arisen, becomes 
the consciousness called <truth-bearing.> Because the etymo- 
logy is that it bears truth [that is] unpredicated reality. He 
tells how the object of this is distinguished from false sources- 
of-knowledge. 


49. This has a different object than the insight of oral- 
communication or of inference, inasmuch as it refers to the 
particular. 


The significance of any word such as ‘cow’ is in the common 
charactistic of the genus ‘cow’, not in the particular individuals. 
‘or these are innumerable and it is impossible to know them. 
Similarly the concomitance also gives you only the common 
characteristic of fieriness. Hence a generic thing is the object 
of the insight in oral-communication and in inference. So in 
ordinary life after one has a knowledge of words and of a 
middle term (liiga), one knows cow in general and fire in 
ceneral and not any particular individuality. This is everyone’s 
own experience. Although sense-perception has some particular 
cow or piece of cloth as its object, still a subtile or hidden 
or remote particular is the peculiar object of concentrated 
insight. And if the concentrated insight has power-to-apprehend 
(prasant?} subtile and other things, enlightened by oral-com- 
munication or by inference, you should not ask whether it can 
have within its range particulars which are beyond the range 
of oral-communication and inference which are its own origin. 
For the thinking-substance has of itself the power of knowing 
all things. For the sattva of the thinking-substance, which is 
in essence light, although it has capacity to know all intended- 
objects, yet if obscured by tamas has little as its object as 
compared with ordinary-proof. But when its cover of tamas 
has gone away, by reason of the concentration, enlightening 
on all sides, it passes beyond ordinary proof, then because of 
the endlessness ! of light what can there be which is not within 
ts range? Therefore concentrated insight because particular 
tended objects are within its range has one object and 


1 Reading prakaganantyat. 
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ordinary proof has another object. This has been said [MBh 
xii. 530] ‘As a man standing on a crag sees persons on the 
ground below, so a man of insight having risen to the pinnacle! 
of insight, himself free from pain, sees all creatures in pain, 
[below]. The word ‘creatures’ means those who have no con- 
centration, those who are slaves of ordinary proof. 


The objector says ‘If the concentrated insight is overpowered 
by very powerful subliminal-impressions from the experience of 
sounds and other [perceptible] objects, it does not gain stabi- 
lity’. In reply to this he says. 


50. The subliminal-impression produced by this [super-reflective 
balanced-state] is hostile to other subliminal-impressions. 


<The subliminal-impression> produced by the super-reflective 
concentration is <hostile> that is <inhibitory> to emergent 
subliminal-impressions. The emergent subliminal-impression 
because it is not in contact with [one of] the entities is in- 
hibited by the subliminal-impression of the [concentrated] in- 
sight which is in contact with an entity. When these [emer- 
gent subliminal-impressions}] are inhibited, emergent presented 
ideas do not arise. Whereas the concentrated insight does 
arise. From this there is a subliminal-impression over and over 
again. So because the subliminal-impressions from concentra- 
tion accumulate, when the hindrances are completely dwindled 
away, the mind-stuff becomes disgusted with experience and 
turns towards the Self; having accomplished the discriminative 
dicernment, its task done, it becomes resolved [into its primary 
cause], because its predominance in finished. For the move- 
ment of the mind-stuff terminates at the time of the [discrimi- 
native} discernment. 


The objector asks ‘If the mind-stuff which is full of sublimi- 
nal-impressions from consciouly concentrated insight accom- 
plishes in succession the insights of this [concentration], how 
can it accomplish seedless concentration?’ In reply to this 
he says. 





1 The change of one vowel-quantily makes this word mean undisturhed- 
calm. 
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51. When this [subliminal-impression] also is restricted, since all 
is restricted, [the yogin gains] seedless concentration. 


After the discernment of the Self [and] in so far as there 
is an accumulation of subliminal-impressions of the higher 
passionlessness, <this> subliminal-impression from the cons- 
ciously concentrated insight, and the insight itself as implied 
by the word <also> <is restricted.> Because all the stream 
of insights and of subliminal-impressions from them is restricted. 
For the mind-stuff has nothing to do inasmuch as its predo- 
minance is ended, according to the rule “When there is no 
cause there is no effect” and the seedless concentration comes 
to pass. This has been said. “Preparing his consciousness 
in a three-fold manner by the Sacred Tradition and by in- 
ference and by eagerness for practice in contemplation he 
gains the highest yoga”. In other words, by the Veda, by 
reasoning, by the higher passionlessness [that is] eagerness for 
the so-called Rain-Cloud of [knowable| Things [that is] practice 
in the contemplation of the Self and nothing more, by directly 
experiencing the Self, he gains the seedless yoga. In course 
of time, when there is an accumulation of subliminal-impressions 
of restriction, which are seedless, the mind-stuff resolves itself 
into its primary matter since there is no reason for it [to 
remain]. Because the reason for the stability of the mind-stuff 
is its predominance characterized by something to be done. 
For the mind-stuff which has the discriminative discernment 
and which has finished its experience has nothing to be done 
Therefore it is proved that the Self, when the mind-stuff is 
dissolved, is grounded in nothing but itself, isolated, released. 


Book Second: Means of attainment. 


In the previous Book after stating what yoga is and after 
having described its characteristic-mark and explained the 
fluctuations and made known practice and passionlessness as 
methods for restricting them; and after describing certain 
methods for steadying the mind-stuff, the two kinds of yoga 
with the subdivisions was made known. In this book assuming 
that practice and passionlessness have been established as 
means for purifying the mind-stuff, he first describes the yoga 


of action which is the reason for the purity of this [mind-stuff]. 
3 JAOS 34. 
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1. The yoga of action is self-castigation and study and devotion 
to the Icvara. 


In this Book the means of attainment of the yoga described 
in the previous book are described. This is the connection 
oi these two Books. Continence, service of the spiritual guide, 
speaking truth, stock-stillness (kastha-m@una) and silence of 
countenance (dkdra-mauna), duties appropriate to one’s stage 
of life, endurance of extremes, measured food, and the like— 
this is <self-castigation> <Study> is the repetition of purify- 
ing formulas, such as the Mystic Syllable or [the verses to] 
the Exalted Rudra, or the Hymn to the Purusa [RV. x. 90] 
or the reading of books on release. The offering of actions, 
done without attachment to the result, to the Supreme Teacher, 
the I¢vara is <devotion to the Igvara>. These are the yoga 
which consists in action because they are means of attaining 
yoga. 


He describes the result of the yoga of action. 


2. For the cultivation of concentration and the attenuation of 
the hindrances. 


When the hindrances are dense, concentration is not per- 
fected. Accordingly the yoga of action attenuates the hind- 
rances and cultivates concentration. Attenuation is the occa- 
sional appearance of hindrances which [otherwise] appear at 
all times. Cultivation is the bringing about of concentration. 
<For> this is that whose result is this. By the yoga of action 
having obtained an opportunity in the intervals of the hind- 
rances, concentration brings the discriminative discernment to 
pass and burns the hindrances together with the subconscious 
impressions. This is the point. 


Now of what sort are the hindrances and how many are 
they? In reply to this he says. 


3. Undifferentiated-consciousness (avidya) and the feeling of 
personality and passion and hatred and the will-to-live are the 
five hindrances. 


They hinder, [that is] in that they give an impulse to karma 
and its results they give pain to the Self. So they are called 
<hindrances> And they are five. 
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With regard to these [five], in so far as the four are the 
effects of undifferentiated-consciousness, he says that they have 
undifferentiated-consciousness as their essence. 


4. Undifferentiated-consciousness is the field for the others whether 
they be dormant or attenwated or intercepted or sustained. 


<Of the others> beginning with the feeling-of-personality <un- 
differentiated-consciousness is the field> [that is] the propaga- 
tive soil. He describes the different subdivisions of these by 
saying <dormant.> Dormant or attenuated or intercepted or 
sustained —of these. Of these [four], the hindrances which 
belong to yogins who are discarnate or whose [bodies] are 
resolved into the primary-matter are dormant, because they 
remain unburned, in potential form, so long as there is no 
discriminative discernment. Accordingly at the end they appear 
again.—Attenuated hindrances belong to active yogins.—Inter- 
cepted belong to those who are attached to objects and become 
sustained. Just as Chiaitra’s anger is intercepted towards the 
woman for whom he feels a passion, and his passion is sustai- 
ned, so passion is intercepted for that person towards whom 
one’s anger is sustained. In time it becomes sustained and 
hinders man and beast. These hindrances have their root in 
unditferntiated-consciousness. When this ceases, as a result 
of the Self becoming perceptibly perceived, they cease, just as 
the hindrances of one who is liberated during life [cease]. 
When one can say that they have dwindled away, then this 
would be regarded as a fifth state of the hindrances. 


Of these [five] he describes the nature of undifferentiated- 
consciousness. 


5. The recognition of the permanent in the impermanent, of 
the pure in the impure, of pleasure in pain, of self in the non- 
self is undifferentiated-consciousness (avidyt). 


That is, the thought of a thing with reference to what is not 
that thing. If one thinks that the gods are deathless as the result 
of the error of [finding] the permanent in the impermanent 
one performs sacrifice for the sake of a divinity and is bound. 
Similarly as a result of finding purity in impurity, in the body 
of a woman one is bound. This is said by the Exalted Divine 
Vyasa ‘Because purification must be applied, the learned know 
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that the body is, because of its [first] abode, of its seed, of 
its sustenance, of its exudations, and of its decease, impure.’ 
Its <abode> is the mother’s belly full of excrement and urine. 
Its <seed> is semen and blood. Its <sustenance> is secretions 
and the like from mutations of food. Its <exudations> are the 
issue of filth from all the doors [of the body]. Its <decease> 
is death. If so, even the body of the Brahmin is endlessly 
impure. It needs [constant] purification, [that is] by bathing, 
anointing, and the like purity is attained. — Likewise there is 
the error of [finding] pleasure in enjoyment which has the pain 
of mutation [iii 15].—There is the recognition of the self in 
what is non-self, for instance, the thinking-substance. In other 
words, <undifferentiated-consciousness> is contrary to the 
consciousness of reality. Although there are undifferentiated- 
consciousnesses of the mother-of-pearl and of the silver and 
so on, still this undifferentiated-consciousness of just four kinds 
is the root of bondage. This is the point. 


6. The feeling-of-personality is a fusion, as it appears to be, 
of the power of seeing and of the power of the sight. 


The power of seeing is the Self. The sight! in the sense 
that it is seen; the thinking-substance is the power of this. 
The word <power> has the meaning of predisposition. An 
identity [that is] oneness of essence has been accomplished by 
undifferentiated - consciousness between the enjoyer and the 
power of being enjoyed which are predisposed [to each other] 
but absolutely discriminate, the seer and the thing to be seen. 
By the words <as it appears to be> he indicates that an error 
with regard to identity has been made when one thinks ‘I am.’ 
In other words this is <the feeling-of-personality.> “This is 
the knot of the heart” as those? who hold the theory of the 
Brahman say. 


He explains that passion is the effect of the feeling-of- 
personality. ‘ 


7. Passion is that which dwells upon pleasure. 


When there is an experience of pleasure, that longing which 
there is in memory for another pleasure of the same kind or 


‘ According to the Varttika dargana means organ-of-sight (karana). 
2? Compare Mund. Up. ii. 2.8. and Katha Up. vi. 15. 
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for the means of attaining it is <passion.> [This passion] 
dwells upon pleasure [that is] makes it its object; so it is said 
to <dwell upon pleasure.> 


8. Hatred is that which dwells wpon pain. 


That anger which is in the memory of him who felt the pain 
towards pain and the means of pain is <hatred.> 


9. Sweeping on [by the force of] its own nature the will-to-live 
(abhiniveca) exists in this form even in the wise. 


That fear of death in a creature just born, whether [he is 
to be] a wise man or a fool, is the will-to-live. Just as fear 
exists in the fool when he wishes ‘May I always be,’ so it 
exists [that is] is found <even in the wise.> It <sweeps on 
(by the force of] its own nature> in the sense that is flows 
(that is] flows onward by its own nature which is an attach- 
ment to a subconscious-impression produced by an experience 
of the pain of death more than once in previous births. By 
means of this fear the Comment shows incidentally that the 
soul is over and above the body. For even in a child just 
born the fear of death is found and this could not be ex- 
plained unless there were a memory of previous death. These 
five, moreover, undifferentiated-consciousness and the rest are 
called (Gaudapada’s Bhasya on Sahkhya Karika x\lviii) 
“Gloom, infatuation, great infatuation, darkness, blind dark- 
ness.” Of these [five], 1. gloom is undifferentiated - conscious- 
ness, the thought of self in what are non-selves, in the un- 
phenomenalized [primary matter] or in the Great [thinking- 
substance] or in the personality-substance or in the five sub- 
stances. 2. Infatuation is the identification with atomization or 
some other of the eight powers so that one thinks ‘I am ato- 
mic for] I am of great size’ 3. Great infatuation is passion 
for sounds or other of the ten [perceptible] objects in so far 
as there is this distinction between what is super-normal and 
what is not-super-normal. 4. Darkness is hatred towards the 
eighteen obstructions, in case there is failure to gain the ten 
objects which are the causes of these [powers], if for any cause 
there be obstruction to the [ten] powers. 5. Blind darkness 
is the fear of the destruction of these same eighteen things 
desired. And in this sense the Samkhya Karika [xlvii] “The 
distinctions of gloom are eightfold and also those of infatuation; 
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great infatuation is tenfold; darkness is eighteenfold and so is 
blind darkness.” 


And these hindrances are of two kinds. The subtile which 
consist of subliminal-impressions burned by the discernment of 
the Self; the coarse, attenuated by the yoga of action and by 
the purification which consists in the cultivation of friendliness 
and so on [i. 33]. Of these [two], he describes the method of 
rejecting the subtile [hindrances]. 


10. These [hindrances when they are subtile] are to be rejected 
by inverse propagation. 


The mind-stuff having performed its task is dissolved into 
the feeling-of-personality, its own evolving-cause. <These> 
hindrances <are to be rejected> by <inverse propagation.> 
In other words as a result of the destruction of the whole 
there is a destruction of the external-aspects of this [whole]. 


He describes the means of rejecting the course [hindrances]. 


11. The fluctuations of these should be rejected by means of 
contemplation. 


Those fluctuations of the hindrances, which are coarse, 
thinned by the yoga of action, being pleasure and pain and 
infatuation are to be rejected only by contemplation. Just as 
in ordinary life a spot of very coarse matter upon a piece of 
cloth is first cleansed by washing. Afterwards it is thinned 
by contact with alkali on something of the kind. But the 
latent-impression of the spot is destroyed only by the destruc- 
tion of the piece of cloth. Similarly extremely dense hindrances 
become thinned by the yoga of action. But when thinned, 
they are attenuated by contemplation. Yet subtile [hindrances] 
are destroyed only by the destruction of the mind-stuff. This 
is the point. 


After the hindrances have been discrused, the objector asks 
‘How is it that they are hindrances?’ In reply he says they 
are called hindrances because they are bonds, in so far as 
they are the root of karma and of its effects. 
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12. The latent-deposit of karma has its root in the hindrances 
and may be felt either in a birth seen or in a birth unseen. 


In this [siitra], by the three words in order, the cause and the 
nature and the effect of karma are described. That in which all 
Selves in the round-of-rebirth are latent is a latent-deposit of 
karmas, a subliminal-impression consisting of right and wrong- 
action. Because the root of it is the hindrances, love and anger 
and the rest, it is said to <have its root in the hindrances.> And 
it is of two kinds <to be felt in a birth seen and to be felt in a 
birth not seen.> And the first [kind] is to be experienced in the 
very same body by which the karma was made (kyta); this is 
the birth seen. Just as Nandicvara, when only a lad, with a 
human body offered adoration to the Igvara with keen inten- 
sity both by incantations and self-castigation and concentra- 
tion, and instantly gained birth as a divinity and a long length- 
of-life and supernormal experiences. Likewise Vishvamitra 
gained the birth and the length-of-life. In like manner con- 
tempt shown to illustrious personages who have remained 
worthy of trust in the terrible calamities which they have 
undergone is instantly rewarded. Just as Nahusa because of 
contempt shown to the great sage [Agastya] instantly became 


a serpent. The second {kind}, however, is the <latent-deposit 
of karma> which is the cause of heaven or hell or whatever 
it may be to be experienced in another birth. 


This [latent-deposit of karma] does not occur when the 
hindrances have dwindled away. He describes this distinction. 


13. So long as the root exists, there will be fruition from itt, 
birth and length-of-life and kind-of-experience. 


So long as <the root> which consists in the hindrances 
exists, there is <fruition> [that is] a result from the karma. 
For a man who has no hindrance does not enjoy. Since one 
who has no passion has no sensation of pleasure in any result 
arising in karma. For one who is not dejected does not lament. 
Therefore the seed of karma in hindrances burned by the fire 
of discriminative discernment, like rice which has no husk, does 
not generate a fruit. This fruition is of three kinds. <Birth> 
is being born as a divinity or as something or other; <length- 
of-life> is connected with the body and the breath for a long 
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time; <kind-of-experience> is the enjoyment of objects of sense 
by sense organs. Of these [three], kind-of experience is prim- 
ary; birth and length-of-life are supplementary to it. Because 
in this one body one feels different kinds-of-experience, many 
karmas bring the time of death to the full realization and 
originate a single birth. So the latent-deposit of karma is 
said to be one which has [its limit] in one existence. This is 
to be understood as having a multiplicity of results, in one 
case as birth, in another as length-of-life, in another as kind- 
of-experience; in another as two [of these], in another as three 
of these. This is said by the Exalted [Bhag. Git. iv. 17] ‘Myst- 
erious are the ways of karma.’ The details way he looked 
up in the Comment. 


In order now to indicate that birth and the others are to 
be rejected, he describes their result. 


14. These [fruitions] have joy or extreme anguish as results in 
accordance with the quality of their causes whether merit or 
demerit. 


<These> [that is] birth and length-of-life and kind-of- 
experience. Those that have a meritorious cause result in 
pleasure. Demerit is evil; those [fruitions] that have this as 
a cause result in pain. But [Vacaspati-]micra says! that the 
kind-of-experience is the feeling of pleasure or pain; pleasure 
and pain are the results of that [kind of experience] because 
this [kind of experience] is a kind of action,? just as the village 
is [the result] of walking. So he says. 


The objector says ‘Suppose that these [karmas] which result 
in pain are to be rejected; but how is it that those which 
result in pleasure are to be rejected.’ In reply to this he says. 


15. By reason of the pains due to mutations, to anxiety, and 
to subliminal-impressions, and by reason of the opposition of' the 
fluctuations of the aspects, to the discriminating all is pain. 


<Mutation> is a change of state. <Anxiety> is present. 
<Subliminal-impressions> are past. These same are pains; by 





1 See iii. 35, p. 24511 and compare bhogah sukhadulkha-saksatkdérah 
ii, 13, p. 1268 (Cale. ed.). 
2 That is, it is something to be accomplished not something ready-made. 
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reason of these. This is the analysis [of the compound]. To 
explain. The fire of passion increases as a result of the enjoy- 
ment of the pleasure in objects. In case it increases, when a 
man does not get what he desires, pain necessarily will come. 
There is aversion towards that which lessens [enjoyment]. As 
a result of this, because there is an increase of evil due to 
passion and aversion, there is pain. And if [enjoyment] does 
not lessen, there is disease and also evil. From this there is 
pain. Thus enjoyment has the painfulness of mutations. So 
at the time of the enjoyment of pleasure there is pain because 
of the fear of the loss of the objects. And as a result of 
the hatred for the destroyer there is anxiety. Thus enjoy- 
ment has the painfulness of anxiety. In this way when the 
enjoyment of pleasure is destroyed there is a subliminal-im- 
pression. In so far as there is this memory, when there is pas- 
sion, because of the accumulation of merit and demerit, there 
is the experience of pleasure and of pain, there is a subliminal- 
impression again. Thus the uninterrupted-succession of pain is 
endless. If there were no subliminal-impression when enjoy- 
ment is destroyed, then there would be no uninterrupted- 
succession of pain.. But because there is the subliminal-im- 
pression there is the painfulness of the subliminal-impression. 
These pains deject the discriminating yogin who is [sensitive] 
as the eye-ball; but not [ordinary people] busy in action, whose 
mind-stuffs are hard. Just as even a thread of wool of deli- 
cate structure dejects the eye-ball, but not any other part of 
the body. Accordingly to the discriminating every means of 
enjoyment without exception, like food mixed with poison, is 
surely pain by connection with <pains due to mutations, to 
anxiety, and to subliminal-impressions> <and by reason of the 
opposition of the fluctuations of the aspects.> In other words, 
there is opposition {that is] the reciprocal relation of causing 
and of being made to disappear, in the case of the fluctuations, 
pleasure and pain and infatuation, which belong to the aspects, 
sativa and rajas and tamas, which are mutated as mind-stuff. 
Because of this. For the mind-stuff is unstable. Whatever 
fluctuation of the aspects there is in this mind-stuff which 
appears when right-living becomes intensified, this same, be- 
cause wrong-living is intensified, when once right-living has 
appeared, disappears again. The fluctuation of pleasure, which 
really by its very nature partakes of pain, manifests its natur- 
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ally painful nature, because it is a mutation of sattva mixed 
with rajas, the nature of which is pain. But in its own time 
fof being experience], the painfulness of this [fluctuation of 
pleasure] is not clear, because, at that time, the sattva [aspect] 
is predominant. [But when] the sattva [aspect] disappears by 
reason of the rajas, then it becomes clear. Thus it is that 
pleasure and pain are differently named. In this way the fact 
that pleasure infatuates is explained. Consequently it is pro- 
ved that the whole world, in essence a mutation of aspects, 
is to be rejected as having in its essence an infatuation as 
to pain. 


Just as in a book of medicine there are four divisions J. Dis- 
ease 2. Cause of the disease 3. Health 4. Cause of this [Health), 
so in this book too he shows that what is to be rejected is 
to be particularized and divided into four 1. What is to be 
Rejected 2. Cause of what is to be Rejected 3. Release 4. Cause 
of this [Release]. 


16. That which is to be rejected is pain yet to come. 


Because past pain has passed away in experience and be- 
cause present pain is dwindling in the very experience itself, 
it is <pain yet to come> that <is to be rejected.> 


He describes the cause of the rejection. 


17. The cause of that which ts to be rejected is the correlation 
of the Seer and the olject-for-sight. 


The <Seer> consisting in intelligence is the Self who has 
a vision which is his own image lying on the thinking-substance. 
The <object-for-sight> is the sattva of the thinking-substance. 
The <correlation> is the relation of property and proprietor. 
For the sattva of the thinking-substance, mutated into the 
form of the various sounds and other [perceptible] substances, 
by the agency of the organs or in some other way, by chang- 
ing into the image of the intelligence is seen as not different 
from the Self; giving its aid like a loadstone merely by being 
near and making the Self look towards the experience and 
the liberation which abide within him, it becomes the property 
of the Self the proprietor. This same is the correlation, formed 
by the the undifferentiated-consciousness which consists in the 
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the error which does not [see] the difference; and, constantly 
subject to the ends of the Self, is the cause of the pain which 
is to be rejected. 


He amplifies [the description] of the object-for-sight. 


18. The olject-for-sight with its disposition to light and to 

activity and to inertia, consisting of elements and organs, 

exists for the purpose of the experience and of the liberation 
[of the Self). 

The sattva has the disposition to hight. The rajas has the 
disposition to activity. Inertia is an impediment to light and 
to activity; the tamas has this disposition. Thus while there 
is relation of castigated and castigator between the sattva and 
the rajas, infatuation is found in the Self because he looks 
upon them as belonging to him (mamatayd). These same three 
aspects, cooperating with their own effects of this kind or 
that, undiscriminated, objects-of-experience, to be put aside by 
the discriminating, causing each other to disappear, in the 
relation of whole and part to each other, having differences 
knowable by characteristic effects of pleasure and light and 
lightness and of pain and activity and incitement and of in- 
fatuation and obstructien and heaviness, with the difference 
between them hard to know inasmuch as they are not separated 
from each other, denoted by the word primary cause,—(these 
aspects] <consist of elements and organs.> The elements are 
the coarser fine substances; the organs are the ten organs of 
perception and of action, the thinking-substance and the per- 
sonality-substance and the central-organ, which are the three 
inner organs. This is the object-for-sight, the mutation of 
which consists of, [that is] is not different from, [elements and 
organs]. It is <for the purpose of the experience and the libera- 
tion [of the Self]> [that is] its purpore is experience and release. 


He shows what the mutation of these aspects is when one 
separates them. 


19. The divisions of the aspects are the particularized and the 
unparticularized [forms] and resoluble [primary matter] and 
unresoluble [primary matter]. 


Sixteen evolved-forms are <particularized> in the sense that 
they are made particular [that is] singled out. Five coarse 
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elements, air and wind and fire and water and earth, ten 
organs of sense and of action, and the central-organ — these 
sixteen are evolved-forms only and not evolving-causes of other 
entities. The evolving-causes of these evolved-forms are evolved- 
forms of the thinking-substance, the six unparticularized, the 
five fine substances and the personality substance. According 
to the Samkhya the five fine-substances are from the personality- 
substance. According to the Yoga the fine substances are off- 
spring of the thinking-substance produced after the personality- 
substance. Of these the five fine-substances, sound and touch and 
color and taste and smell as they are called, are the evolving- 
causes of the coarse elements. The personality-substance, in both 
aspects of the sativa and the rajas, is the evolving-cause of the 
organ of sense and of action of the central-organ. The Great 
Entity is a fine-substance and it is <resoluble> in the sense 
that it is reduced to a resolution [into primary matter]. And 
the word mdtra makes clear its characteristic-difference from 
the particularized and the unparticularized. For it is in 
essence unpredicated determinations and it is the first effect 
of the primary-cause which consists in the state of equipoise. 
The four divisions of the aspects are mutations. It is to be 
supposed that the aspects are supplementary to the intelligence. 


Thus having discussed the object-for-sight he discusses the 
Seer. 


20. The Seer, who is seeing and nothing more, although undefiled 
[by aspects], looks wpon the presented-idea. 


<The Seer> is the Self. <Who is seeing and nothing more> 
[that is] who is intelligence and nothing more, not having pro- 
perties such as perception. Accordingly, although <undefiled> 
(that is} immutable, he beholds the presented-idea in con- 
formity with a fluctuation of the thinking-substance. Thus he 
<looks upon the presented-idea.> In other words as a result 
of not discriminating the thinking-substance from himself, by 
becoming one with the fluctuations he looks upon the sounds 
and other [perceptible] things. This has been said [i. 4] ‘At 
other times it takes the same form as the fluctuations [of 
mind-stuff}.’ 


Having thus described the object-for-sight and the Seer he 
tells which is subordinate and which is principal. 
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21. The being of the object-for-sight exists only for the sake of 
it [the Self]. 


The nature of the <object-for-sight> [that is] the object of 
experience is only for the sake of the Seer, not for its own 
sake, because it is unintelligent. 


The objector says ‘Then, when once the purpose of the Seer 
is completed, because it would have nothing to do, the primary- 
cause would not be an object-for-sight; it would be without 
functional activity; and so no world-of-change would now be 
apperecived.’ In reply to this he says 


22. Though it has ceased [to be seen] in the case of one whose 
purpose ts fulfilled, it has not ceased to be, since it is common 
to others besides him. 


The primary-cause is one; the Selves are endless [in number]. 
This is the settled rule, in accordance with the passage of the 
Sacred Word [Cvet. Up. iv. 5] ‘The one she-goat.’ In this case 
that Self with reference to whom the primary-cause has ful- 
filled its experience and liberation is <one whose purpose is 
fulfilled> because he is master, just as a master is said to 
have won a victory by a victory which has been won by a 
servant. Similarly, with reference to that Self who has ac- 
complished his purpose and is free, this object-for-sight, al- 
though it has ceased to be [that is] reduced to non-sight, still 
it has not ceased to be, because it is common to other Selves. 
What he means to say is this. Because the purpose of the 
Self has stages yet to come, it is the cause of activity on the 
part of the primary-cause. In this case, although the primary- 
cause is not active with reference to [a Self] who has fulfilled 
its purpose, with reference to one whose purpose is not fulfilled, 
in the form of the Great [thinking substance] and the rest, 
activity does take place. And so if one [Self] has freedom, 
it does not follow that all have freedom. 


Thus having explained the object-for-sight and the Seer he 
discusses the cause of what is to be rejected [that is] the 
correlation. 
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23. The cause of the recognition of the nature of the power of 
the property and of the proprietor is the correlation. 


The <property> is the object-for-sight; its <power,> inasmuch 
as it is inert, is its capacity for being seen. But the <pro- 
prietor> is the Self; his power, inasmuch as he is intelligent, 
is his capacity as Seer, which merely consists in being himself. 
These two powers, whose nature is that they should be pro- 
perty and proprietor, have experience, that is to say, a recogni- 
tion of the peculiar nature of the thinking-substance as the 
object-for-sight in the form of various sounds and other [per- 
ceptible] things. The recognition of the peculiar nature of the 
proprietor is liberation. The cause of this [recognition] is the 
<correlation> the so-called relation of property and proprietor. 
The same is called the relation of Seer and object-for-sight 
[and] the relation of experiencer and object-of-experience. 
When this is not, there is no recognition of the nature of the 
Seer and the object-for-sight; when it is, there is this [recogni- 
tion}. This correlation is knowable only in [its] effect. This 
is pointed out. 


Having thus described the nature and the effect of the cor- 
relation he tells of its cause. 


24. The cause of it is undifferentiated-consciousness (avidy a). 


In other words the cause of the correlation is a subconscions- 
impression from erroneous knowledge. When any one thinks 
‘T’ the presented idea which does not distinguish between the 
Seer and the object-for-sight is an error. A mind-stuff per- 
meated (vasita) by subconscions-impressions of this [error] is 
resolved at a dissolution and passes over into the condition 
of the primary-cause; at the time of a creation, in the case 
of each Self, it comes forth as the sattva aspect only. By 
means of this correlation there is bondage for the undiscriminat- 
ing and release for the discriminating. For [they are] together 
with that undifferentiated-consciousness, in the mind-stuff, which 
is diversified with subconscious-impressions from time without 
beginning. Upon the human victim! perforated like a fish-net 
and rejecting the pain received, which has been applied by 
his own karma, and receiving [the pain] rejected, who conforms 





‘ This simile is derived from the Bhasye on ii. 13 and 15. 
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himseif to the idea ‘I’ and to the idea ‘mine,—upon him, born 
again and again, the triple anguishes, from both kind of causes 
both inner and outer, sweep down. 


Having thus shown the consistency between, that which is 
to be rejected and its cause, he traces the derivation of the 
release, which is the rejection of that which is to be 
rejected. 


25. Because this [undifferentiated-consciousness] does not exist, 
there is no correlation; this is the rejection, the Isolation of 
the Seer. 


Because this fundifferentiated-consciousness] does not exist, 
after it has been destroyed by consciousness, the cause, the 
pain to be rejected, which is the correlation of the thinking- 
substance and the Self, does not exist [that is] is quite destroyed. 
This <Isolation> of the <Seer> [that is] of the permanently 
freed is itself the rejection. 


After describing freedom he tells of its cause. 


26. The method of the rejection is unwavering discriminating 


discernment. 


The <discernment> is the sense of <discriminating> [that is] 
distinguishing between the Seer and the object-for- sight. 
Wavering is false sensation. In the first place we know that 
discriminating insight arises in a general way from verbal- 
communication. This does not put an end to undifferentiated- 
consciousness, which is from time without beginning, because 
there is no immediate experience. But when it is established 
by reasoning and is incessantly practised by a mind-stuff free 
from passion and directed towards the Self, then springing 
from the final perfection of contemplation and containing the 
reflection of the intelligence and consisting of immediate ex- 
perience, it utterly destroys false sensation together with the 
subconscious-impressions. Being now <unwavering> by reason 
of the restriction which follows the higher passionlessness, it 
is [now] the method of release which is nothing but subliminal- 
impressions and which has performed its task, when once its 
end has begun, by virtue of the final cessation; and this is the 
rejection of future pain. 
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He tells of the greatness due to knowledge in the case of 
one freed while living, whose discriminating discernment is 
stable. 


27. For him insight advancing in stages to the highest is 
seven fold. 


Those are advancing to the highest [that is] are in the final 
(carama) [stage], whose highest, [that is] whose end, is excellent 
as a result. That insight whose stage, [that is] whose state, 
has advanced to the highest is <advancing in stages to the 
highest.> Following after the wise man’s steady and unwaver- 
ing discernment of himself, in so far as other presented-ideas 
have disappeared, there are seven kinds, [that is] seven stages, 
that are final. 1. All that is to be known is known. Other 
than this there is nothing to be known. This is one [insight]. 
Because it destroys all desire to know, this insight has ad- 
vanced to the highest. For this‘! insight is impossible in one 
who does not known himself, because, as a result of this, al- 
though the insight, which terminates in the primary-cause, is 
established by the concentration which is based upon this, yet 
in so far as the desire to know the self persists (sattvena) the 
insight of this [persisting desire] is not final. Thus the last 
states are to be regarded as advancing in stages to the highest. 
2. All the causes of bondage which were to be rejected have 
been rejected, there is nothing to be rejected by me. This is 
the second [insight]. 3. By the attainment of Isolation all that 
was to be attained has been attained; other than this there is 
nothing to be attained by me. This is the third [insight). 
4, By the accomplishment of discriminative discernment all 
that was to be done has been done; there is nothing to be 
done. This is the fourth [insight]. These four are the so- 
called final releases of action—The so-called final releases of 
the mind-stuff are three. That is to say, 5. the sattva of my 
thinking-substance has performed its task. This is one [in- 
sight]. 6. The aspects (guna) also, in the form of the thinking- 
substance and the rest, like rocks fallen from the top of the 
mountain peak, without support, of their own accord, incline 
towards dissolution in their fall and come to final rest; lack- 
ing a motive they do not spring up again. This is the second 





1 Reading iyam andtmajiiasya. 
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{insight of thé released mind-stuff]. 7. Similarly one who has 
passed beyond the aspects (guna) and who remains in himself 
and nothing more and whose sole essence is intelligence—this 
would be the third state of insight of the released mind-stuff. 
In other words the seven stages of insight advancing to the 
highest should be regarded as having as their results 1. the 
desire to know 2. the desire to reject 3. the desire to attain 
4, the desire to act 5. the end of grief 6. the end of fear 7. the 
end of predicate-relations. 


Now he tells of the means of attaining insight. 


28. After the dwindling of impurity as a result of following up 
the aids to yoga, there is an illumination of thinking, “p to the 
discriminative discernment. 


As a result of following up the aids to yoga and also yoga 
[itself], when there is a dwindling of impurity consisting in the 
karma from hindrances, there is an illumination [that is] a 
purification of thinking, up to the unpredicated discriminative 
discernment. The point is that the means of attaining in- 
sight is by the purity due to following up of yoga together 
with its aids. 


How many are the aids to yoga? In reply he says. 


29. The eight aids are abstentions and observances and postures 
and regulations of breath and withdrawal of the senses and 
fixed-attention and contemplation and concentration. 


Abstentions are mentioned first because they have results 
in connection with the others. Afterwards in respect of the 
abstentions come the observances. As being concerned with 
the purity which depends upon both these two kinds, the 
postures and the others, each the cause of the next, are after- 
words mentioned. 


He describes in particular these [aids] which are to be ac- 
cepted by yogins. 
80. Abstentions are abstinence from injury, from falsehood, 
from theft, from incontinence, and from acceptance of gifts. 


Of these, 1. abstinence from injury is of course abstinence 


from oppression by mind or voice or body of any creature at 
4 JAOS 34. 
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any time. This right-living is of the best white’[karma]. The 
rest beginning with the observances are for the purpose of 
purifying this. And in this sense it has been said ‘Surely this 
same brahmin in proportion as he desires to take upon him- 
self many courses of action, in this proportion refraining from 
heedlessly giving injuries, fulfills [the abstention] of abstinence 
from injury in the full character of its spotlessness.’ 2. Truth 
is the telling of the facts as they are, for the good of others. 
3. Theft is taking the possessions of others by force or by 
stealth; when there is none of this, there is abstinence from 
theft, the absence of desire for the wealth of another. 4. Ab- 
stinence from incontinence is the constraint of the organ of 
generation. The renunciation of gazing at women and of 
talking with them or of touching them or of listening to them 
or of meditating upon them is an aid to this. 5. Abstinence 
from property is the non-acceptance of the means of enjoyment 
over and above the nourishment of the body. These five ab- 
stentions have a share in aiding, in so far as they reject in- 
jury and lying and stealing and contact with women and 
property which are foes to yoga. 


31. The Great Course of conduct is [abstinence from injury] 
unqualified by species or place or time or exigency and [covering] 
all [these] classes. 


A <species> such as the class of cows or of brahmins. 
A <place> such as some sacred-spot. A <time> such as the 
fourteenth day which has been determined upon. An <exigency> 
would be, for instance, some such time as a br&ihmanic eating 
which has not been settled. Jn these cases the resolution never 
to kill a cow or a brahmin would be abstinence from injury 
as limited by species. The resolution not to kill any one at 
a sacred place or on the fourteenth day would be [abstinence 
from injury] limited by place and by time. The resolution not 
to kill excepting, at the unfixed-time (samaya) of eating, for 
the sake of gods and brahmins would be [abstinence from in- 
jury] limited by an unfixed-time. The resolution to kill no 
animal whatsoever at any time for any body’s sake would be 
abstinence from killing undetermined by all four, species and 
the rest. Abstinence from injury has many varieties. In the 
same way one should consider truth and the rest as being 
unparticularized. 
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He describes the observances. 


2. The observances are cleanlines and contentment and self- 
castigation and study and devotion to the Ic¢vara. 

<Cleanliness> accomplished by earth or water or the like 
and by sacrifical food purified by cow’s urine or fire or some- 
thing of the kind is outer. Inner cleanliness is the absence 
in the mind-stuff of taints such as jealousy because of the 
cultivation of friendliness and the rest [{i. 33]. <Contentment> 
is happness caused by nothing more than the sustenance of 
the present life. <Self-castigation> is the bearing of extremes 
according to circumstances and mortifications and the like. 
<Study> is practice of the Mystic Syllable and of similar 
[exercises]. “Whatever I do, whether auspicious or inauspici- 
ous, whether consciously or unconsciously, all is committed to 
Thee. Moved by Thee I do [it all]. Whatever my movement 
be at any time in act or mind or speech let it be as an ad- 
oration of Kecava and also in birth after birth yet to come.” 
Thus devotion to the Ic¢vara is the offerring up of all actions 
to the Supreme Teacher. 


33. If there be inhibition by perverse considerations, there should 


be cultivation of the opposites. 


When it happens that there is inhibition of these absten- 
tions and observances by resolutions to kill [qualified] by per- 
verse considerations such as ‘I will kill him who hurts [me]; 
[ will also lie; I will take other’s property, a brahmin intent 
upon abstentions and the other [aids] should cultivate [in his 
mind] the opposites. ‘Baked upon the pitiless coals of the 
round-of-rebirths I take refuge in the duties of yoga, such as 
the abstentions, by giving protection to every living creature. 
If now, giving up abstinence from injury and the rest, I be- 
take myself to those [abstentions] already given up, then I shall 
he doing something] like the doings of a dog. For just asa 
dog eats that which is vomited so I shall be taking again that 
which I have given up. Thus he should cultivate the oppo- 
sites of the perverse considerations. 


At this point describing in sucession in the five words the 
‘nature’, the ‘varieties’, the ‘causes’, the ‘different subdivisions’, 
and the ‘results’ of the perverse considerations, he makes clear 
what the cultivation of the opposites is. 
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34. Because perverse considerations, such as injuries, whether 
done or caused to be done or approved, whether ensuing wpon 
greed or anger or infatuation, whether mild or moderate or 
vehement, find their unending fruition in pain and in lack of 
thinking,—there should be a cultivation of thetr opposites. 


Perverse considerations, such as injuries, are so called be- 
cause they are considered. This describes their nature. Of 
these injuries there are three kinds 1. done voluntarily 2. caused 
to be done, because some one has said ‘do it’ and 3. approved, 
as when one says ‘good, good’. Of these [three], each one is 
again three-fold, due to difference of cause 1. by greed, as for 
meat or for a skin 2. by anger, as when one thinks he is hurt 
by a man 3. by infatuation, as when one thinks ‘I shall be 
doing a meritorious act.’ Thus there are nine kinds of injuries. 
Once more greed and anger and infatuation are each of three 
kinds; and injury and tne rest, as being caused by these, in 
so far as they are mild or moderate or vehement, are also mild 
or moderate or vehement and likewise are done or caused to 
be done or approved. Thus since each of the injuries and the 
rest are nine-fold, there are twenty-seven varieties. And, as 
being mild or moderate or vehement, each one [of there] is 
three-fold: mildly mild, moderately mild, keenly mild, mildly 
moderate, moderately moderate, keenly moderate, mildly keen, 
moderately keen, keenly keen. In this way greed is of nine 
kinds. Likewise anger and infatuation. Caused by these 
[nine kinds], injuries when done are of twenty-seven varieties. 
Similary when caused to be done or approved; thus there are 
eighty-one varieties of injuries. In the same way, this is applic- 
able to lying and to the rest. Perverse considerations are of 
such a nature. Pain, for example, that of hell, and lack of 
thinking, for example, the state of motionless things and the 
state consisting of error and doubt, give endless results. Ac- 
cordingly it is clear that there must be cultivation of the 
opposites without any perverse considerations. What is poin- 
ted out is this: Perverse considerations are to be rejected as 
being this calculation of hatred. When they are rejected, the 
ten abstentions and observances are perfected without obstruc- 
tion. When these are [in turn] perfected, there is Isolation by 
virtue of the mind-stuff’s purity. The upshot of it all is that 
after this yoga is perfected. 
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Now he shows in order the subordinate results of the ten 
{abstentions and observances] which are the indications of their 
perfections. 


35. As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from injury, his 
presence begets a suspension of enmity. 


When abstinence from injury is perfected, even the snake 
and mongoose, enemies by nature, suspend their enmity in 
the presence of the best of silent sages who abstains from 
injury. 


36. As soon as he is grownded in abstinence from falsehood, 
actions and results depend upon him. 


<As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from falsehood,> 
actions both of right-living and wrong-living and the results 
of these, for example, heaven, both abide [in him]. He is one 
who gives them merely by uttering a word. This is his state 
or condition. Just as a man becomes right-living in response 
to this saying ‘Be thou right-living,’ [and just as a man attains 
heaven] merely because he says ‘Attain thou heaven,’ so also 
he becomes wrong-living. 


37, As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from theft, all kinds 
of jewels approach him. 


When he is established in abstinence from stealing, he ob- 
tains possession by a mere wish of all kinds of supernormal 
jewels. 


38. As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from incontinence 
he acquires vigor. 


For abstinence from incontinence is a restriction of vigor; 
when this is perfected his power becomes unsurpassed. As a 
result of which, atomization and the other [powers] present 
themselves. His teaching bears fruit in his pupils instantly.1 


39. As soon as he is grownded in abstinence from property, 
illumination upon the conditions of birth. 


When one who is disposed to abstain from property, is 
steady in this [abstinence], he has a thorough illumination, 





1 Reading ¢isyestipadegah. 
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caused by his desire to know, of the conditions [that is] the 
different kinds of past, present, and future births. In what does 
this consist? In the desire to know the body which is opposed 
to property, in that one asks what its modes are, what its 
causes are, what its results are, what its end is. Then [there 
is illumination as to] the connection of effect and cause, the 
birth of the Self who is [really] unborn; the different kinds of 
men and gods and animals, that there are caused by karma 
from hindrances, that they have pain only as their fruit; that 
the end is the illumination as to the real nature of the Self. 
Thus having come to this conclusion from the verbal-com- 
munication of the master, he is freed from the body and ex- 
periences the highest degree of abstinence from property. 


The perfections of the abstentions have been described; the 
perfections of the observances are now described. 


40. As a result of cleanliness there is a disgust at one’s own 
body and absence of intercourse with others. 


One who is perfected in outer cleanliness does not see [any] 
purity in his own body and is disgusted at it. This body is 


essentially impure; no pride should be taken in it. One who 
sees its defects—so that he thinks ‘I who am intent on purity 
have a body that does not become pure, how much more the 
body of another intoxicated [by the round of rebirths]’— has 
no intercourse with others’ bodies. 


Thus having described the perfection of outer cleanliness, 
the tells of the perfection of inner cleanliness, 


41. Purity of sattva, gentleness, singleness-of-intent, subjuga- 
tion of the senses, and predisposition for the seeing of the Self. 


The words [ii. 40] <as a result of cleanliness> are to be 
continued. And the words ‘there is’ are to be supplied. Pur- 
ity of the sattva of the thinking-substance is the fading out 
of such taints as jealousy, the taints of rajas and tamas. 
After this there is an effulgence of the sattva. Consequently 
there is steadiness. And from this comes subjugation of the 
outer senses. As a result of this, there follows fitness for the 
discernment of the Self. 
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42, As a result of contentment there is the acquisition of super- 
lative pleasure. 


When there is perfection! in the dwindling away of desire, 
he who has ridden himself of appetite necessarily gains an 
experience of an incomparable pleasure due to the effulgence 
of his purified sattva. And in this sense in the Song of 
Yayati in the? Mahabharata “The pleasures of appetite in 
ordinary life and the supreme supernormal pleasure are both 
not to be compared with a sixteenth part of the pleasure of 
dwindled desire.” 


45. From self-castigation, as a result of the dwindling of im- 
purity, there arises perfection in the organs of the body. 
After the evil from hindrances has dwindled by reason of 

one’s own right-living or of mortifications and lunar fasts or 

something of the kind, there arises a perfection of the body, 

a perfection of the organs in grasping objects that are distant 

or subtile. 


44. As a result of study there is communion with the chosen 
divinity. 
As a result of repetition of the chosen incantation or of 
something of the kind, conversation and the like are perfected 
with one’s own chosen divinity. 


45. As a result of devotion to the Icvara arises the perfection 
of concentration. 


Only by devotion of all one’s inner being is there perfection 
of yoga. And one should not say that if this is so, the seven 
aids which begin with the abstentions are useless. Because 
it is conceded that there is a choice whether there be a per- 
fection of yoga by the aids or by the devotion. This was said 
[i. 23] “Or by devotion to the Ic¢vara.” Nor [should one say] 
that the aids are fruitless as regards devotion. Because it is 
possible that the abstentions and the rest would aid the devo- 
tion also, There is nothing contradictory in saying that these 
‘aids}] are useful in both ways, both for devotion and for yoga, 





' Reading siddhan. 
2 In the Patafijala-Rahasyam this passage is attributed to the Vishnu 
Purana. 
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just as curds are an aid in both ways, both [to invigorate] the 
organs [of man] and also for sacrifice. And you should also 
not say ‘What is the use of devotion, if eight aids are neces- 
sary, for they themselves would give the perfection. Perfec- 
tion of yoga is remote, if your means-of-approach lack faith; 
perfection of yoga is very near, if [your means-of-approach] 
shower down the nectar of devotion. Thus the choice [between 
devotion and the eight aids] can be properly explained because 
they are both methods-of-attaining the results, which are yoga 
at a distant time and yoga directly (acira). This devotion to 
the Icvara, moreover, has a different object from the yoga of 
the inner self. So it is proper to speak of it as an external 
aid. Thus there is no flaw [in the argument). 


Having thus discussed abstentions and observances together 
with the perfections, he tells what the nature of posture is. 


46. Posture should be steady and easy. 


The meaning is that the posture which is motionless and 
which confers case is an aid to yoga. A posture in the sense 
that one is posed. It is two-fold, external and bodily. Of 
these two, that is external such as is covered by a slab or a 
black antelope skin or by sacrificial grass; that is bodily such 
as the lotus or the mystic diagram. This is the distinction. 
Of these the lotus-posture is familiar enough.— One should 
put the left foot contracted between the left shin and thigh 
and the right between the left shin and thigh; this would be 
the mystic diagram.— Having made a hollow of the two soles 
of his feet near the scrotum, one should place the hollow of 
his hands above the hollow [of the soles of his feet]. This 
would he regarded as the decent-posture. 


He tells of the method of steadying the postures. 


47. By relaxation of effort or by a balanced-state with regard 
to Ananta. 


Instinctive effort, because it moves, destroys the posture. 
By the cessation of it the posture is perfected; so that there 
is no shaking of the limbs. By a balanced-state of the mind- 
stuff <with regard to Ananta> [that is] upon the Chief of 
Serpents, who holds the globe of the world upon his thous- 
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and very steadfast hoods, there is no throbbing of pain in the 
posture in so far as there is no consciousness of the body. 


He tells of a characteristic of perfection in this [posture]. 


48. Thereafter he is wnassailed by extremes. 


After the subjugation of the postures one is not beaten by 
cold or heat or by other [extremes]. 


He now tells of the restraint of breath to be effected by 
the postures. 


49. This done, restraint of the breath, the cutting off of the 
Jlow of inspiration and expiration [follows]. 


When there is steadiness of posture, restraint of the breath 
is the inner and outer cutting off of the flow of the external 
and the abdominal winds. 


Having described the general characteristic [of restraint of 
breath] he analyzes restraint of breath as the thing to be 
characterized. 


50. External, internal, or suppressed in fluctuation; appearing 
in place, time, and number; spun-out and subtile. 


Restraint of the breath is of four kinds, external in fluctua- 
tion, internal in fluctuation, suppressed in fluctuation, and the 
fourth. Of these, the retention, outside only, of the abdominal 
wind which has gone out by reason of an emission, is <ex- 
ternal> in fluctuation and it is an emission (recaka). By a 
filling in of outer wind, the holding within of [the air] which 
has gone within is <internal> in fluctuation and it is an in- 
halation (puraka). The cutting off of the flow by an effort 
which is nothing other than a retention of the breath without 
an effort of emission or of inhalation is <suppressed> in fluctua- 
tion and it is suspension (kuwmbhaka). This is not an emission 
because it remains within. Nor is it an inhalation because it 
is subtile in that it contracts the breath in the body like a 
drop of water put on the surface of a boiling-hot stone. For 
an inhalation is [a breathing], that in coarse and restricted 
within, which fills the body, Therefore without any practice 
in emission or inhalation, by a single effort and no more, the 
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subtile breath called suspension, in so far as it is motionless 
like water in a jar, because it remains in the body is proven 
to be a suspension, a third [restraint of breath]. This muta- 
tion is three-fold, appearing as spun-out and subtile in place, 
time, and number. With regard to these, the <place> [that 
is] the object of the emission is measured by a span, a vitasti 
[from extended thumb to tip of little finger], or a hand or 
something similar; and is inferred, from the motion in a 
windless place of a blade of grass or of cotton, as being ex- 
ternal. The place of inhalation, however, is internal and is 
inferred by means of touch, which resembles the touch of ants 
[moving on the body]; it extend from the sole of the foot to 
the head. <Time> is to be known by counting moments. 
<Number> is to be known by counting mdatrd. A mdatra is 
that time which is distinguished by a snap of the fingers after 
having touched thrice with one’s hand one’s own knee.! This 
[matra| occupies the same time as the inspiration and expira- 
tion of a man in ordinary health. In this case it is evident that 
[the restraint] is spun-out by a series of practices of twenty-six 
matrds {in length]. The restriction of breath is <spun-out> 
when a large amount of place or time is covered. Just as a 
clever man sees it is spun-out, so because the breath is evidently 


subtile the spun-out [restraint] itself appears to be subtile. 


He shows what the fourth restraint of breath is. 


51. The fourth [restraint of breath] transcends the external and 
internal olyects. 


The outer place [that is] object has been described. And 
the inner object is, for instance, the heart or the navel. The 
transcending of these two is the complete apprehension of 
these with the subtile sight. ‘The first stage of this <fourth,> 
is the [restraint] suppressed in fluctuation. And one should 
not question whether this might be included under suspension 
(kumbhaka). Because of [this] difference in quality: that the 
suspension is only when there is no ascertainment of outer 
and inner objets which have been subjugated by the practice 
of emission and of inhalation and it [the suspension] is sup- 
pressed in fluctuation by a single effort only; [whereas] the 





1 Or it may be that one should touch each knee and snap one’s 


fingers. 
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fourth is to be obtained after a deal of effort, and it is the 
suspended fluctuation that has as its antecedent the ascertain- 
ment of those [outer and inner objects]. 


Now he tells of the result which is the cause of its being 
regarded an aid to yoga. 


52. As a result of this the obscuration of light dwindles away. 


As a result of practice in restiaint of breath the covering, 
which consists in evil from hindrances, of the sattva, whose 
disposition is light, belonging to the thinking - substance, 
<dwindles away.> ‘This is said by the omniscient Manu [vi. 72] 
“One should burn up defects by restraint of breath.” 


53. The central-organ becomes fit for fixed-attentions also. 


Furthermore as a result of restraint of breath, when the 
obscuration dwindles away, the central-organ becomes fit for 
fixed-attentions upon subtile points. 


The mind-stuff which is purified with the abstentions and 
the rest which have been described withdraws its senses. After 
assuming this he gives the characteristic-mark of this [with- 


drawal]. 


54. The withdrawal of the senses is as it were the imitation of 
the mind-stuff itself on the part of the organs, by disjoining 
themselves from their olyects. 


When the pure mind-stuff is disjoined from its own objects, 
the sounds and other [perceptible] things, when, in other words, 
it is close to reality by having not joined itself to objects 
as a result of passionlessness, the organs, the eye and the 
others, imitate the nature of the mind-stuff [that is] they get 
close to reality by disjoining themselves from their objects. 
This is withdrawal of the organs. According to the deriva- 
tion of the word [the withdrawal of the organs] is that in 
which the organs are withdrawn (ahriyante) from the objects 
which are obstructive (pratilomyena). The words <as it were> 
are used to denote (dyotana) those organs whose power extends 
(cura) to objects are not close to reality, as is the mind-stuff. 
Just as when the king-bee mounts up the bees mount up after 
iim and when he stands still they stand still after him, so the 
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organs in conformity with the mind-stuff are restricted merely 
by the restriction of the mind-stuff and not by any effort other 
than that. This is the import [of the sutra]. 


He tells of the result of the withdrawal of the senses which 
is the cause of yoga. 


55. As a result of this [withdrawal] there is complete mastery 
of the senses. 


[A man has] enjoyment at his will of objects which are 
not forbidden, without being dependent on them. Mastery of 
the senses is that knowledge of sounds and other [perceptible}| 
things, in the absence of passion and aversion, which does not 
produce pleasure and pain. This [mastery] is not the highest 
because it is connected with the snake’s poison (visa) of ob- 
jects (visaya). But the opinion of Jaigisavya is this: That 
mastery which is the absolute refusal (apratipatti), on the 
part of the women, who are the organs to deal with objects, 
that is to say, the objects of sense, although [these latter] are 
being carried near to themselves [the objects] by the objects— 
[a refusal] because they are true to their husbands, who are 
the realities,—just as the Lady Sita did not accept Ravana 
the basest of demons, although brought near to him —this is 
the higher mastery of the senses, the result of the withdrawal 
of the senses. 


Book third: Supernormal Powers. 


Having thus in the Second Book discussed the yoga of 
action as a means of attaining yoga by attenuation of the 
hindrances, and having told of the fruitions of the karma from 
the hindrances in detail, and having shown that pain is the 
reason for rejecting them, and having made that-which-is-to- 
be-rejected and its reasons harmonious with release and its 
reasons, he discussed the five outer aids of yoga, beginning 
with the abstentions, together with their subordinate results. 
Now while speaking of the three inner aids beginning with 
fixed-attention, [which together form] the so-called constraint, 
he will describe the supernormal powers to be attained 
by constraint as being causes, by means of belief, of 
putting that yoga into action which results in Isolation. So 
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beginning the book which comes next he characterizes fixed- 
attention. 


1. Fixed-attention (dhadrana) is the binding of the mind-stuff 
to a place. 


That binding [that is] steadying of the mind-stuff to a place, 
such as the navel or the heart or the tip of the nose, is fixed- 
attention. This is said in the Vishnu Purana [vi. 7, 45] “Having 
subdued his breath by restraint of breath and his organs by 
withdrawal of the senses he should make a localization of the 
mind-stuff upon some auspicious support. The form of the 
Exalted is incarnate and leaves one without desire of any 
other] support. That should be understood to be fixed-atten- 
tion when the mind is fixed upon this form. That incarnate 
form of Hari on whick one should ponder—let that be heard 
by you, O Ruler of Men. A fixed-attention without location! 
is impossible. His face is calm; his eye like the lovely lotus 
petal; his check is beautiful; the expanse of his broad forehead 
is resplendent [with the light of thought]; his pleasing orna- 
ment of ear-rings is placed even with the lobes of his ear; 
his neck is [marked with lines] like a shell of the sea; his 


creat, broad chest is marked with the Crivatsa; his belly has 
a deep navel and broken folds; he has eight long arms or [as 
Vishnu] four arms; his thighs and legs are well-formed; his 
excellent lotus-feet are evenly placed. Upon him who has 
become Brahma with stainless yellow garment let [the yogin} 
ponder.” 


He characterizes contemplation which is to be attained by 
fixed-attention. 


2. Contemplation (dhyana) is intentness upon the presented- 
idea within that [place]. 


While the fixed-attention requires an effort to avoid dis- 
similar fluctuations, which is the intentness upon the presented- 
ideas [that is] the fluctuations in the same [space], con- 
templation without requiring an effort has a single object. 
On this same point this was said by Kecidhvaja to Khandi- 
ajanaka [Vishnu Purana vi. 7. 89] “A continuous series 





1 Reading anadhara. 
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of focussed states upon the idea of his form regardless of 
anything else, that, O King, is contemplation. It is brought 
to pass by the six first aids.” 


He characterizes concentration. 


3. Concentration is the same [concentration] appearing as the 
object only, and, as it were, emptied of itself: 


Concentration is a contemplation which consists in a flow 
of extremely clear fluctuations of mind-stuff, and which 
appears to be the object only. He speaks of an object [to 
which the rule of Panini iv. 1.15 applies which states that 
compounds ending] in mdtra [take 7 after the suffix]. <Seem- 
ing to be emptied of itself.> The word <seeming> denotes the 
existence of the contemplation. Just as a gem of pure crystal 
appears as a flower only, not in its own form,—so [this con- 
templation] is like that. Fixed-attention is interrupted by dis- 
similar fluctuations; contemplation is not interrupted; from 
among the throbbings forth of object and act and agent of 
contemplation, concentration trobs forth as the object and 
nothing more. This same inasmuch as it spans a long 
time is the so-called conscious yoga. Yoga not conscious 


[of an object] has no throbbing in the object to be con- 
templated. 


He states that the technical term, constraint, makes an easy 
term when used for fixed-attention and contemplation and con- 
centration, three at once. 


4. Constraint (sanyama) is the three, [previous aids] in one. 


The three having one object receive the technical name of 
constraint. 


He tells what is the result of constraint. 


5. As a result of mastering this [constraint] there follows the 
shining forth of insight. 

As a result of mastering [that is] as a result of steadiness, 

a shining forth [that is] a spotlessness of the insight which has 

mastered the concentration arises. It has emptied itself of 
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error and doubt and it throbs forth with the reality of the 
object to be contemplated. 


He gives the answer to the question ‘But where is the result 
of the constraint which has been commanded?’ 


6. Its application in by stages. 


The stages have been described as coarse or fine or the 
others, the deliberative and superdeliberative, the reflective 
and superreflective and so on. Constraint has its application 
to these. After mastering by constraint the previous stage, 
‘the yogin] should desire to master the next stage to that. For 
unless the coarse have been directly experienced, the subtile 
cannot he directly experienced. This is the point. 


The objector asks ‘In the First Book five aids from among 
all [the aids] to yoga were discussed; here three are discussed; 
what is the reason for this?’ In reply to this he says— 


7. The three are direct aids in comparison with the previous 
[five]. 

The five [aids] beginning with abstentions are indirect (bahir) 
aids to conscious concentration, because they remove (niurtti- 
dvara) the taints, of mind-stuff and body and breathing and 
organs, which are obstacles [to yoga]. But the three [aids] 
beginning with fixed-attention, are called <direct aids> in so 
far as they have the same object as the principal end (angin), 
because they are immediately useful [to that principal end]. 
Hence these [three] are direct aids in comparison with <the 
previous> five. And with this in mind (iti krtvd) he has 
defined them here in order to speak of [their] application to 
each stage in order. 


S. Even these [three] are indirect aids to the seedless [con- 
centration). 


Even the three [aids] beginning with fixed-attention are 
<indirect aids> to [concentration] not conscious [of an object]. 
Because, inasmuch as the principal end is without an object 
and] inasmuch as the three have an object, they have not the 
same object. Accordingly, when there is a restriction of the 
three, which are emergent, by the higher passionlessness, which 
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is the undisturbed-calm of insight, which [in turn] is the 
complete fruition of conscious concentration, because even the 
conscious concentration is restricted, [the concentration] be- 
comes seedless. Because it gives its aid through a succession 
of efforts it is an indirect aid. 


Desirous now of describing the supernormal powers which 
result from constraint, he points out that mutations are the 
things aimed at by constraint. 


9. When there is a disappearence of the subliminal-impression 

of emergence and an appearance of the subliminal-impression of 

restriction, the mutation of restriction is inseparably connected 
with mind-stuff in its period of restriction. 


Emergence is conscious [concentration]. Restriction is the 
higher passionlessness by which this [conscious concentration] 
is restricted. This being so, when there is a disappearance of 
an emergent subliminal-impression and an appearance of a 
restricted impression, then the mind-stuff passes into the period 
[that is] the time of the unconscious [concentration], which has 
restricted subliminal-impressions. That inseparable connection 
of the disappearing and the appearing subliminal-impressions 
with the substance (dharmitvena) on the part of this mind- 
stuff, in its restricted period, because it is ever unstable by 
reason of the three aspects of the substance, and because it 
is thus disposed to mutation —this is the so-called restricted 
mutation. When the fluctuation of conscious concentration 
and its subliminal-impression have disappeared because of the 
fluctuation which consists in the higher passionlessness, be- 
cause only the subliminal-impression of the higher passionless- 
ness is Clearly manifested, there [arises] the seedless <mutation 
of restriction.> 


He tells of the steadiness of restriction when once the 
emergent subliminal-impressions have disappeared entirely. 


10. There is a peaceful flowing [of mind-stuff] by reason of 
subliminal-impressions. 

The mind-stuff which has cast off all the stain of emergent 

subliminal-impressions, because of the accumulation of restricted 

subliminal-impressions, comes to have a peaceful flowing of a 
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succession of restricted subliminal-impressions and of nothing 
more. The objector says ‘Then at that time also [the mind- 
stuff] is unstable.’ True. Still such a series of mutations is 
called steady [by us]. This is the point. 


Having thus described the seedless state he tells of the 
mutation of conscious [concentration]. 


11. The mutation of concentration is the dwindling of dis- 

persiveness and the uprisal of focussedness of mind-stuff. 

The mind-stuffs <dispersiveness> [that is] its having the 
form of many objects is a quality which consists in its dis- 
traction. <Focussedness> is a quality which is to be described. 
Their dwindling and uprisal [is a] disappearance and appearance, 
but not an annihilation of something that exists and the creation 
of something non-existent. These two are the mutation of con- 
centration. The point is that the singleness of intent [that is] 
the steadiness that there is, when distraction has passed away 
by reason of practice—this is concentration. 


12. The mind-stuff’s focussed mutation occurs when the quiescent 
and the uprisen [states] are similar ideas [in respect of one 
object]. 

Quiescent is past; uprisen is present—these two are similar 
ideas in respect of one subject. When the mind-stuff has two 
fluctuations both of which have a single object, there is the 
so-called focussed mutation. This focussedness when multiplied 
by twelve becomes fixed-attention; fixed-attention multiplied 
by twelve [becomes] contemplation; contemplation multiplied 
'y twelve [becomes] concentration; concentration multiplied by 
twelve [becomes] the so-called conscious yoga. Such is the 
difference. 


He extends by analogy the argument with regard to the 
focussed states of the restricted concentration, which are 
mutations of the central-organ, to other topics also. 


13. Thus have been explained mutations of external-aspect, of 
tvme-variation, and of intensity with respect to elements and to 
organs. 

With regard to elements, such as earth, which are sub- 


stances, and with regard to organs, such as the eye. Mutations 
5 JAOS 34. 
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are of three kinds, the mutation of external-aspect, the mutation 
of time-variation, and the mutation of intensity. <Have been 
explained> <thus> [that is] by the explanation of the mutation 
of the central-organ. To explain: Just as when a piece of 
clay has one external-aspect which is a [wet] ball and this 
disappears and another of its external-aspects which is a water- 
jar appears, so in the case of mind-stuff, when its emergent 
state passes away and its restricted state grows intense,—this 
is itself a mutation of external-aspect.—The time-variation 
(laksana) is so-called because it demarks (laksayati) [that is] 
separates itself from the external-aspect which consists of an 
effect. [The time-variation] is the three times, the future time- 
form, the present time-form, and the past time-form. Thus 
the three times are called three time-forms. In the case of 
these [three], the water-jar, which has these as its states 
(dharma), would have a future-state, its first time-form, a 
present-state, its second time-form, and a past-state, its third 
time-form. This is itself the mutation of time-variation. For 
the state which is future separates itself from the present and 
past states. The present and the other time-variations are 
also to be regarded in this same way.—Similarly the mutation 
of intensity must be regarded as belonging to the mutation 
of time-variation or to the external-aspect which is delimited 
by this [time-variation]. This mutation of intensity is as 
follows: That which will exist in a mundane-cycle yet-to-come 
is the most distant of those yet-to-come; that which will come 
into existence [at some future time] in this mundane-cycle is 
the more distant of those yet-to-come; that which will be to- 
morrow is yet-to-come; that which has occurred just now is 
the most present. So mutatis mutandis you must speak [in 
the other cases]. Likewise newness and oldness and so on 
are mutations of intensity. So the formula would be that all 
beings are incessantly in mutation except the power of in- 
telligence (citicakti). 


He points out what the substance is to which this three-fold 
mutation belongs. 


14. A substance has in succession quiescent, uprisen, and 
indeterminable external-aspects. 
Quiescent are past which have performed their functional- 
activity; uprisen are present which have entered upon their 
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functional-activity, for instance, fetching water; indeterminable 
are yet-to-come continuing in potential form, in substances, 
pieces of clay or what not. For these because of their sub- 
tilty cannot be attributed by an attribution which would dis- 
tinguish them either from the substance or from other external- 
aspects. Consequently every effect, in so far as it is potential, 
is indeterminable and is to be counted as possible merely 
because of the existence of the cause. Thus every cause is 
essentially every effect. Because evidently plaintain sprouts 
spring up from seeds of cane that has been burned by the 
forest-fire. for it is impossible in this case that something 
non-existent should spring up, since everything springs up 
somewhere because of a multiplicity of factors which manifest 
it, such as place and time and predisposition. Such is the 
arrangement of cause and effect in the world. For those who 
are perfected in yoga, because place and so on is no obstacle, 
everything springs up from everything.—A substance which is 
in succession, [that is] which follows after these same quiescent 
and uprisen and indeterminable [mutations] ceaselessly rolling 
on like a water-wheel, <has> them <in succession.> Just as 
a substance is a whole-in-connection-with-its parts, for instance, 
a piece of clay with dust and [wet] ball and water-jar, or 
gold with neck-ornaments or something of the kind. 


The objector asks ‘What reason is there for a single sub- 
stance, if there are many mutations?’ In reply he says— 


15. The order of the sequence is the reason for the order of 
the mutations. 

In the case of clay a change in the order, which consists 
in an earlier and a later, of dust and round lump, of round 
lump and water-jar, of water-jar and pot-sherds is evidently a 
reason [that is] a means of making known a change, in the 
order of the mutations of one and the same clay, [that is] in 
the external-aspects [namely] the dust and the rest. Similarly 
it must be understood that the order of the time-forms yet- 
to-come, present, and past is the cause of the change of the 
mutation of the time-variation of the external-aspects. Like- 
wise we may know of change in mutations of intensities, of 
newness or of oldness, by means of the sequence of impercep- 
tible subtile mutations in the serial order of moments in a 
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water-jar or a grain of rice or of anything else. For one can 
see that grains of rice kept in a store-house, after a lapse oi 
time, reach the intensity of dust merely by a touch of the 
hand. Because this intensity is not reached unless there be 
either a sequence of momentary mutations or unless there be 
fresh [grains]. Nor does it happen for no reason at all, Con- 
sequently a substance which is permanently in mutation has 
external-aspects which are different [from it]; the external- 
aspects have time-variations; these have intensities: This is 
established. Because the substance does not change, the theory 
of mowentariness does not hold. So [our contention is] flaw- 
less. This being so, some mutations of the mind-stuff are 
perceptions, love and pleasure and what not. Others are 
accessible by verbal-communication or by inference, seven of 
them. This is said in the Comment «Restriction, right-living, 
subliminal-impressions, mutation, vitality, movement, and power 
are properties of mind-stuff excluded from sight» In other 
words they are mediate experiences. Karma is preceded by 
merit and demerit. Because the mind-stuff has the three aspects 
(guna), its incessant mutation may be inferred. Vitality is 
the sustenance of breath and so on and is accessible [to our 
knowledge] by such indications as inspiration. Movement 
is an activity resident in the mind-stuff accessible [to our 
knowledge by inferences] from the movements of limbs. Power 
is the subtile form of effects [in the mind]. 


Thus external-aspects and the rest have been discussed as 
being objects of one who has excellence in constraint. From 
now up to the end of the book supernormal-powers are described 
in order that one may know the sense of mastery in respect 
of constraint upon this or that object. 


16. As a result of constraint upon the three mutations [there 
follows] the thinking of the past and of the future. 

For the sattva of the thinking-substance of itself by its own 
nature enlightens everything. When by constraint the obstacle 
from the taints of rajas and of tamas has ceased, without any 
source-of-valid-ideas it knows all. This is the settled rule. 
In this same substance there are certain external-aspects, 
certain time-forms, the future for instance, and certain in- 
tensities. <As a result of constraint upon the three mutations> 
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which consist of external-aspects and time-variations and in- 
tensities the yogin gains an immediate-experience of past and 
future things. 


17. Word and thing and idea are confused because they are 

erroneously identified with each other. By constraint upon the 

distinctions between them [there arises] the [intuitive] knowledge 
of the cries of all living creatures. 

Over and above the syllable-sounds, but capable of being 
phenomenalized by syllable-sounds, permanent, undivided is 
the word-prototype (sphota). It is of two kinds. If we say 
that ‘c-o-w’ is recognized as one word by the organ of hear- 
ing, we have then the prototype of the word. If we say that 
‘Fetch the cow’ is recognized as one sentence, we have the 
prototype of the sentence. And there is no mental process 
which perceives unity in the several momentary syllable-sounds. 
To explain: The three syllable-sounds g-au-h are similar to 
the letter ‘g’, the letter ‘au’, and the letter ‘h’ which are 
found in the words g-ana, ¢-au-ra, and paya-h [respectively]; 
these are the inanifestors of three word-prototypes which are 
different in kind. [They are similar] because |they are pro- 
duced by] the same place of articulation. This has been said 
(Ciksa, 13] “There are eight places of articulation [of syllable- 
sounds] chest, throat, head, root of the tongue, teeth, nose, 
lips, and palate.” Thus for the consonants (sparca) the effort 
of the vocal organs [is said to be] in contact;! and for the 
sibilants and h [is said to be] full. In such cases the effort 
is evidently similar. The syllable-sounds ‘g’ and the others 
are produced by the organ of speech which is active in the 
eight places of articulation, when there is a contact between 
the eight places of articulation and the emitted breath im- 
pelled by a special effort. [These] syllables, in so far as they 
are all sounds, are objects knowable by the perception of the 
organ of hearing; and so they make manifest the word-proto- 
type of the word ‘cow’ and at the same time they make mani- 
‘est some indistinct [impression] which bears resemblances to 
the several word-prototypes of words like gana. And this is 
possible because the several resemblances [for example, the 
word-prototype of gana and other words] which appertain to 





' Reading sprstah and see Ciksa, 38. 
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any object [for example, g and other syllable-sounds] are com- 
prised within (samdropdt) that one thing [for example, the 
word-prototype of the word ‘cow’] which is [primarily] to 
be manifested by that object (that is, g and other syllable- 
sounds) which go to make up the word ‘cow’. Again the 
three syllable-sounds beginning with g, uttered in succession, 
being gathered together as flashing in a single mental-process 
(buddhi) which rises in the organ of hearing that is accom- 
panied by subliminal-impressions produced by the experience 
of those letters, manifests the word-prototype of the word 
gauh. [This word-prototype,] is one individualized-form (vyakti), 
apart from any other word-prototype and although without 
parts, [is manifested] as having parts consisting in the similarity 
imposed upon it on account of its being identified with them- 
selves [the syllable-sounds beginning with g]. [This word- 
prototype is manifested] as having an order and as being 
impermanent, although it is permanent and has no order. Just 
as a mirror that is soiled and irregular manifests a face that 
is unsoiled and regular as soiled and irregular, because simi- 
larity to the mirror is superimposed upon the face. Similarly 
the word-prototype when individualized by syllable-sounds con- 
veys a meaning. Nor can an objector say, ‘Let us suppose 
that syllable-sounds are indistinctly manifested, and let us 
suppose that they are distinctly manifested when brought to- 
gether. What need is there for a word-prototype (sphota)?’ 
The reply is this. Because distinctness and indistinctness, 
which are one phase (dharma) of perceptive knowledge, do 
not apply to the category (sthatva) of mediately perceived 
objects. If we say ‘one word’ or ‘one sentence’ we have 
knowledge of the word-prototype, with a perception given by 
the ear. Thus distinctness or indistinctness belongs to this 
[word-prototype] and to nothing else. Why say more? We 
have already proved that people understand conventional-usage 
as regards this word [the sphota] with reference to an intended- 
object which is mixed as being in a predicate-relation (vikal- 
pita) which does not distinguish [the object] from words and 
ideas. Accordingly the word ‘cow’ and the thing ‘cow’ and 
the idea ‘cow’, word and thing and idea, are erroneously 
identified with each other as being not different. So there is 
confusion well-known [to every one] from boys up to pandits. 
The distinction between these [word and thing and idea] is 
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well-known from authoritative books and from reasoning. The 
word may be manifested by syllable-sounds; the sentence may 
be manifested by words; and it conveys-sense (bodhaka) by 
the force (vrtti) of its expressive-power (cakti) and of its other 
forces [laksana and vyaijand]. Such is the entity of words. 
A thing is that which is expressed by a word as being a sub- 
stance, a quality, an activity, a common characteristic, or the 
like and it may also be indirectly devoted. Such is the en- 
tity of a thing. A presented-idea, resident in the thinking- 
substance, producable by a word, having a thing as its object— 
such is the entity of an idea. So we are to understand that 
there is a distinction in all cases, as in the case of the word 
‘cow. When there is constraint upon this distinction, there 
arises an [intuitive] knowledge of the cries of all creatures, 
of beasts and birds and so forth. In other words, he who 
exercises constraint knows that these [birds, for instance] 
utter this meaning. 


18. As the result of direct-experience of subliminal-impressions 
there is the [intuitive] knowledge of previous births. 


Arising from hindrances in experience and causing hin- 
drances of memory; arising from karma and causing pleasure 
and pain—such are these subliminal-impressions, states of the 
mind-stuff, accumulated in successive previous births. By con- 
straint upon these, both as known by verbal-communication 
and as inferred [but now] immediately-experienced, the yogin 
gains an immediate-experience of the succession of previous 
births of himself and of others in so far as they are causes 
of this. With regard to this there is a story of the Exalted 
Jaigisavya. As a result, you know, of the immediate-experience 
of subliminal-impressions by this most excellent of yogins, who 
had mastered his primary-substance and who immediately ex- 
periences his successive births in ten great mundane-cycles, in 
the bodies of gods and animals men and so on, a supernormal 
discriminative discernment appeared. Him the Exalted Avatya 
asked ‘Exalted One! in ten great mundane-cycles hast thou 
experienced more of pleasure or of pain?’ Jaigisavya said 
‘Whatever has been experienced by me as I came into life 
over and over again, whether among gods or men, all of it 
was pain.” Avatya said ‘Was even the mastery over the 
primary-substance by which supernormal enjoyments without 
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dwindling by a mere wish fell to your share—was this pain?’ 
He spake ‘It is true. As compared with the pleasure of the 
world, mastery of the primary-cause is incomparable; as com- 
pared with Isolation, it is the highest pain, in that the thread 
of longing, the maker of all pain, is not cut off. As a result 
of cutting this away there is the pleasure of Isolation undis- 
turbedly-calm and incomparable.’ Such is the little tale found 
in the Comment. ‘The objector asks ‘Since it is necessarily 
true that he in whom there is constraint has immediate-ex- 
perience, how is it that there is knowledge of previous births 
resulting from subliminal-impressions?’ The reply is, True. 
As a result of constraint upon subliminal-impressions, together 
with their connections, it is consistent to have knowledge of 
a previous birth as being a connection. This is to be sup- 
posed. 


He tells of another perfection. 


19. [As a result of constraint] wpon a presented-idea there 
arises [intuitive] knowiedge of the mind-stuff of another. 
By constraint upon the mind-stuff of another [the yogin] has 

immediate-experience of that [mind-stuff]. 


20. But [the intuitive knowledge of the presented-idea of another] 

does not have that [idea] together with that upon which it depends 

[as its object], because that [on which it depends] is not in the 
Jield [of consciousness]. 

Just as there is a knowledge of connections as a result of 
immediate-experience of sublimal-impressions, is there a know- 
ledge of that on which [another’s knowledge] depends as a 
result of immediate-experience of another’s mind-stuff? He 
says, No. The mind-stuff of another and nothing more is im- 
mediately-experienced. The word ca has the sense of ‘but.’ 
< Together with that upon which it depends> [that is] together 
with its object; it is not however immediately-experienced. 
Because it is not known together with that upon which it 
depends. For constraint can be active only as regards that 
which is known by means of syllogistic marks and the like, 
and not with reference to that which is unknown. And so, 
—just as it is possible to know the connection of subliminal- 
impressions with a previous life on account of the very fact 
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(lingena) of there being a subliminal-impression and because 
of the Sacred Word “That which has been practised in a 
previous birth, whether ferocious or not ferocious, whether 
cruel or mild, that is consistent even to-day. Therefore that 
is pleasing to him,’—so it is not possible to know what an- 
other’s mind-stuff is thinking of. [Why?] Because there is 
nothing to indicate it. But the mind-stuff itself of another 
man is easily known by such indications as joy or what not. 
If after having [intuitively] known another’s mind and after 
having immediately-perceived it by constraint he devotes his 
own mind-stuff to finding out what it is upon which that man’s 
[mind-stuff] now depends, then he can know that upon which 
‘the mind-stuff of the other depends] with reference to that 
time [now past]. But such fluctuations as passion are im- 
mediately-perceived because the mind-stuffs are the same. 
Such is the distinction [between the emotions and objects]. 


He tells of another perfection. 


21. As a result of constraint wpon the external form of the 
body, when its power to be known is stopped, then as a con- 
sequence of the disjunction of light and of the eye there follows 


indiscernibility [of the yogin’s body]. 

As a result of constraint practised upon the form of the 
body—that form which is the cause of knowledge by the eye— 
when the power which is favorable to knowing that form on 
the part of another’s eye is stopped [that is] opposed, then 
when the form passes beyond the province of the knowledge 
obtained by the eye of another man, there follows the indis- 
cernibility of the body of the yogin, [that is to say.] he is not 
the object of [the other’s] eye, whenever he wills. In this way, 
by constraint upon his own sound or touch or taste or smell, 
perfection in not being known by the organ-of-hearing or of 
the other [organs] follows. 


He tells of another supernormal power. 


22. Karma is advancing and unadvancing; as a result of con- 
straint upon this [two-fold karma] or wpon the signs of death 
there arises an [intuitive] knowledge of the final end. 
Karma done in previous births which exists now is of two 
kinds, advancing and unadvancing. That which is functionally 
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engaged in giving results and which is having rapid fruition 
is advancing. It is like a wet piece of cloth which dries 
quickly when spread out in a heated place. That which gives 
forth its results at a later time and is now without functional 
activity and has a long fruition is unadvancing. It is like a 
wet piece of cloth rolled up into a ball in an unheated place. 
When there is constraint upon this, as a result of his im- 
mediate-experience, the termination [that is] the so-called 
<final end> of his term-of-life, which is the fruition of this 
[karma], is known. The final end in the case of Prajapati is 
the Great Dissolution; in the case of men death is the final 
end. This immediate-experience is such as this ‘In that place 
and at that time my separation from the body will take place.’ 
When there is immediate-experience of this, the yogin, for the 
sake of experiencing the fruition of it, instantly assumes many 
bodies and dies when he wills. .In case he is experiencing it 
in this [life] there is a delay of death [for a period] of one 
[body].—Incidentally he says <or upon the signs of death.> 
Of these [three], the signs of death pertaining to one’s self 
[would occur when, for instance, a man] who has stopped the 
openings of his ears with his hands does not hear the sound 
of the vital-spirits [in his own body]. [The signs-of-death] 


pertaining to other creatures [would occur] when one sees the 
hirelings of Yama or something of the kind. Those pertain- 
ing to the gods [would occur] when one sees heaven unex- 
pectedly or whatever else. These three kinds of indications of 
dying are called signs-of-death (arista) because they terrify 
like an enemy (avi). <Or> by these the yogin also has a 
knowledge of death. 


23. By constraint upon friendliness and other [sentiments] there 
arise powers of friendship. 


Previously [i. 33] constraint upon friendliness and compassion 
and joy has been prescribed. By this the powers [that is| 
energies of these arise. By these [powers] the yogin becomes 
the benefactor and friend of any kind of living being and the 
deliverer from pain and is not a partisan. Indifference, how- 
ever, which is nothing but a state of impartiality is not any 
power of his because constraint is [upon the other three}. 
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24. [As a result of constraint] upon powers there arises power 
like that of an elephant. 

If there be cultivation of powers such as those of the ele- 
phant or of Hanuman or of Garuda, as a result of constraint 
these powers appear in the yogin. The mind-stuff of itself has 
capacity and so on for everything. 


25. As a result of casting the light of a process [of the central- 
organ] there arises the [intuitive] knowledge of the subtile, the 
concealed, and the obscure. 

The luminous process has been previously [i. 36] described. 
That light of the process which consists in an immediate- 
experience of illumination is a spot which is diffused forth 
everywhere, the untainted sattva of the thinking-substance. 
As a result of casting [that is] of throwing forth this [light] 
upon the subtile, such as an atom; or upon what might be 
concealed by something in a treasury, for example; or upon 
something obscure such as an elixir lying within | Mount] Meru, 
[intuitive] knowledge [that is] immediate experience arises. 
Just as one has knowledge of water-jars and such things by 
contact with the light of the sun. 


Thus having described the [intuitive] knowledge by means 
of the light of the thinking-substance immediately-experienced 
by constraint, he tells of this [knowledge] by means of this 
light] with regard to created things. 


26. As a result of constraint upon the sun there arises the 
[intuitive] knowledge of the cosmic spaces. 

As a result of constraint upon the disc of the sun shining 
brilliantly in the sky and wreathed with a thousand rays, the 
cate to which is through the Susumna, the mind-stuff, not 
separate from the object-for-sight, immediately experiences the 
fourteen cosmic spaces. 


27. [As a result of constraint] upon she moon there arises [ir- 
tuitive] knowledge of the arrangement of the stores. 

As a result of constraint upon the moon he immediately 
experiences the particular order of the asterisms. Because 
the sun does not cause the asterisms to appear, no knowledge 
of them arises from constraint upon it. This is the point. 
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28. [As a result of constraint] upon the Zenith (dhruva) 
there arises [intuitive] knowledge of their movements. 
As a result of constraint upon the Zenith he knows the 
movements of these stars so that he may say ‘That star goes 
with that planet by that path for so much time.’ 


Having thus described outer perfections he tells of per- 
fections pertaining to one’s self. 


29. [As a result of constraint] upon the cakra of the navel 
there arises [intuitive] knowledge of the arrangement of the 
body. 

As a result of constraint upon that cakra of the navel, 
which is in the midmost part of the body and has ten petals 
and lies above the ddhdra and the liiga cakra, which have 
forty petals, he knows the constitution of the body. The dis- 
orders are three, wind, bile, and phlegm. The secretions are 
seven, skin, blood, flesh, sinew, bone, marrow, and semen. The 
arrangement of the body is such that the external in each 

case precedes. 


30. [As a result of constraint] upon the hollow of the throat 
there follows cessation of hunger and thirst. 


Below the thread of the tongue there is a region of the 
throat in the form of a hollow. By the collision of the breath 
and so on with this, hunger and thirst arise. As a result of 
constraint upon this, these two cease. 


51. [As a result of constraint] upon the tortoise-tube there 
follows motionlessness [of the mind-stuff]. 
selow the hollow there is, within the chest, a tube, in shape 
a tortoise. As a result of constraint upon this the mind-stufi 
enters into it and gains motionlessness. 


352. [As a result of constraint] upon the radiance in the head 
[there follows] the sight of the Siddhas. 

As a result of constraint upon that aperture which is in 
the skull, the so-called opening of Brahma, and which—after 
there is a conjunction [of this light] with the Susumna and 
after there is a conjunction with the jewel’s lustre of the 
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mind-stuff resident in the heart—becomes resplendent as the 
radiance in the head,—[as a result of this} he beholds the 
Siddhas, although they are invisible. 


Or as a result of Vividness (pratibha) the [yogin dis- 
cerns] all. 

For if constraint be made for the sake of the discriminative 
discernment, the Elevation (prasamkhydana), the deliverer from 
the round-of-rebirths, there follows Vividness, an intuitive 
[knowledge] indicating the approach of the Elevation and 
arising from Vivid-light, which is reflective thinking and nothing 
more. <Or> by this the yogin knows <all.> Just as people 
see by the ray of dawn which indicates the rising of the sun. 
But in the Rajavartika the Vivid-light is an [intuitive] know- 
ledge arising instantly in accordance with the object produced 
by nothing but the central-organ without regard to any causes. 
As a result of constraint upon this, the Vividness, the deliverer, 
a prior state of discriminative discernment, dawns [in the mind- 
stuff]. By this the yogin knows all. So it is explained. 


34. [As a result of constraint] upon the heart there arises a 
consciousness of the mind-stuff. 
By constraint upon a station of the mind-stuff, the lotus of 
the heart with its face downwards, there is a consciousness 
of the mind-stuff together with its subconscious-impressions. 


35. Experience is a presented-idea which is undistinguished on 

the part of the sattva and of the Self, each absolutely un- 

commingled [in the presented-idea]. Since the sattva exists as 

olyect for another, the [intuitive] knowledge of the Self arises 
as the result of constraint upon itself as object. 


<That presented-idea which is undistinguished> on the part 
of the thinking-substance and the self, which are absolutely 
different in so far as they are object-of-experience and ex- 
periencer, is a mutation of the thinking-substance, a presented- 
idea of pleasure and of pain and of infatuation, undistinguished 
by the knowers of the reflection of the Self, [that is,] alike 
in quality to them, and attributive of pleasure and so on [to 
the Self] by means of the reflection—this is experience, resident 
in the thinking-substance because it is an object-for-sight. It 
exists for the sake of another, [that is,] it becomes subordinate 
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to the Self, the experiencer. The experience is for the sake 
of another; it consists in a presented-idea which is dependent 
upon the reflection of intelligence. Other than this is the 
essence of intelligence, which is the reflection; it exists for its 
own sake and is not subordinate to another. By constraint 
upon this the Self has an immediate-experience of the Self. 
And this object-for-sight resident in the thinking-substance is 
not able by the Self, who is self-lightening, to make the Self 
into an object. On the contrary, the knowledge of the Self 
is said to be empty of the forms of the not-self, because it 
knows the reflection of itself and nothing more. And in this 
sense there is the Sacred Word [Brhad Ar. Up. iv. 5. 15] 
“By whom, pray, should one discern the Discerner?” 


Now when this constraint has immediately-experienced the 
Self he points out what are the previously existing perfections. 


56. As a result of this, vivid organs of hearing and of touch 
and of sight and of taste and of smell are generated. 

As a result of this constraint upon that which exists for 
its own sake, (the Vividness previously described,) the [intuitive] 
knowledge which is occupied with itself is generated by the 
central-organ and no other, aided by the Bright karma which 
arises from yoga. The organs for knowing supernormal sounds 
and touches and colors and tastes and smells, the organ of 
hearing and the skin and the eye and the tongue and the nose 
are generated in order, with the technical names of the organ 
of hearing and the organ of touch and the organ of sight 
and the organ of taste and the organ of smell. When the 
organ of hearing, which is the organ for knowing supernormal 
sounds, comes to the yogin, then the technical term <organ 
of hearing> is given to his organ of hearing (crotra). Similarly 
the <organ of smell> is the technical name for his nose. And 
so in this way the ellipsis must be supplied. 


The objector asks ‘Has then this yogin accomplished his 
task?’ In reply to this he says— 
37. To concentration these [supernormal sensations] are obstacles ; 
to emergence they are perfections (stddhz). 
<These> [that is] Vividness and the like in the case of one 
devoted <to concentration,> the fruit of which is final bliss, 
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are obstacles, [that is,] impediments. Accordingly he who 
desires liberation overlooks them. For his task is not accom- 
plished, even if he have ten thousand perfections, unless he 
have a complete enlightenment of self. This has been said 
by Cri Krishna, the Supreme Teacher, [Bhag. Gita xv. 20] 
“Having understood this he would be wise and would have 
accomplished his task, O Bharata.” But in the case of one 
devoted to emergence these [supernormal sensations] are per- 
fections. 


Having thus described the supernormal-powers of constraint 
as consisting in knowledge culminating in the vision of the 
self, he tells of them as consisting in action. 


38. As a result of slackening the causes of bondage and as a 
result of the knowledge of the process, the mind-stuff penetrates 
into the body of another. 

The mind-stuff which is disposed to pervade in all directions 
is fixed, [that is,] bound to its own body and to nothing else 
by contraction. The cause of this is right and wrong doing. 
By constraint upon these two a slackening arises. A process, 
‘that is,] a collection of tubes (nad?) is that by means of which 
the mind-stuff proceeds. By constraint upon that also there 
is the knowledge so that one thinks ‘By that tube [the mind- 
stuff] passes through.’ Likewise there is a knowledge of the 
tubes which are the paths for the breaths and the organs. 
And so when the rope of bondage is destroyed, the mind-stuff 
which knows the path gains entrance to the body of another, 
whether it be dead or alive, just as one enters into one’s own 
clothing or another’s. The organs enter after the mind-stuff 
just as bees [enter after] the king-bee. 


39, As a result of the subdual of the Uddna there is no adhesion 
fo water, mud, thorns, or similar objects and [at death] there is 
the upward flight. 


As every one knows there are two modes of action of the 
organs. One consists in the perception of external things and 
the like; the other is internal and consists of efforts [to pre- 
serve] the source of life and is common to all action. The 
effects of this [two-fold] mode of action are the five breaths 
(prdna). Of these [five] 1. Prdna extends from the tip of the 
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nose to the heart. 2. Samdna extends from the heart to the 
navel and [the derivation is] in the sense that it leads (nayati) 
the food equally [over the body]. 3. Apdna extends from the 
navel to the sole of the foot and [the derivation is] in the 
sense that it removes (apanayati) filth. 4. Uddna is a fluc- 
tuation from the tip of the nose to the head and is the cause 
of the upward flight. 5. Vydna pervades all the body. Of 
these Prana is the chief. As a result of the subdual of the 
Uddana, from among these, by constraint the yogin because otf 
his lightness passes over ocean, mud, thorns, and other things 
without adhering to them. And at wili he gains death. 


40. As a result of the subdual of the Samana there arises a 
radiance. 

As a result of mastery of the Samana which pervades the 
fire resident near the navel a radiance of flame arises, by 
which he appears radiant. Similarly by subduing the Prana 
und the rest, it must be understood, that perfection in what 
can be done by this fire is done] as [the yogin]} wills. 


41. As a result of constraint upon the relation between the 
organ-of-hearing and the air there arises the supernormal organ- 
of-heuring. 

Although the organ-of-hearing is of the personality-substance, 
the relation between it and the air is that of container and 
contained. This is a partial statement [which applies to the 
other organs}. By constraint upon the relations between the 
eye and light, water and taste, nose and earth, supernormal 
organs with the technical names of the organ of hearing and 
the organ of touch and the organ of sight and the organ of 
taste and the organ of smell [iii. 36] arise, by which he in- 
stantly knows supernormal sounds and so forth. 


42. Either as the result of constraint upon the relation between 

the body and the ether or as the result ‘of the balanced-state of 

lightness as of a cotton fibre there follows the passing through 
air. 

Having subdued the connection between these two, he be- 

comes light in body by concentration upon the common 

characteristic of what is light or of what is cotton-fibre and 
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the like, first of all he walks upon water, then he walks upon 
spiders’ threads, next upon sunbeams, thereafter he courses 
through air at will. 


43. The fluctuation outwardly unadjusted is the Great Dis- 
carnate; as a result of this the dwindling of the obscuration of 
light. As a result of constraint upon the coarse (sthila), the 
attribute (svarupa), the inherence (anvaya), and the pur- 
posiveness (arthavattva) there is a subdual of the elements. 

When the sense of being “I” is in the body, by resolving 
‘my central-organ shall be outside,’ the central-organ gains a 
fluctuation outside the body. This is the adjusted fixed- 
attention that is called discarnate. When as a result of this 
there is a renunciation of the sense of being “I” in the body, 
the external fluctuation is gained by this very fact. This same 
is the unadjusted fixed-attention called Great Discarnate. <As 
a result of this> the mind-stuff which is essentially light has 
its obscuration due to karma resulting from hindrances and 
so forth dwindled away. As a result of this it gains the state 
of being the knower of all. 1. The coarse visible form of the 
tive elements, an orderly arrangement of parts, containing the 
common characteristics of earthiness and so on, joined with 
sounds and the other [perceptible] things, with the five qualli- 
ties successively reduced by one. Such is the first form. 
2. Next would be the second form, the essential attribute 
having successively the characteristic-mark of hardness, liqui- 
dity, heat, impulsiveness, all-pervasiveness. Impulsiveness is, 
for instance, the wind’s power of carrying [blades of] grass 
and the like. 3. Then the third form, the subtile cause of 
these, the atoms; of these the subtile causes are the five fine 
substances. 4. Next the fourth form of these, the three 
aspects. For these are common [to all] and are the <in- 
herence> in the sense that they inhere in the causes of them- 
selves (sva). 5. Then the fifth form of these elements is the 
purposiveness, the capacity for experience and liberation, which 
is based in the aspects, as it comes to them (svesu) ‘from the 
inherence of the aspects. Thus by constraint upon the five 
kinds of causes of the effects of the elements in succession 
beginning with the coarse, the elements conform to the wish 
of the yogin, just as cows follow after their calves. 


6 JAOS 34. 
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44 [45]'. Asa result of this, atomization and the other per- 
fections appear; there is perfection of body; and its external- 
aspects are unobstructed. 

As the result of this subdual of the elements, atomization 
and the rest of the eight perfections appear in the yogin. 
1. Atomization is the similarity to an atom. 2. Magnification 
is pervasiveness. 3. Levitation is lightness like that of a ball 
of cotton. 4. Ponderation is heaviness like that of Meru. 
5. Extension is the touching of the moon with a finger. 
6. Efficacy is the obtaining of desire. 7. Mastery is the power 
to compel elements. 8. Sovereignty is the power to create 
elements. Such are the eight sovereign powers. Of these, 
those ending with Extension are perfected by constraint upon 
the coarse; Efficacy by constraint upon the essential-attribute; 
the remainder by constraint upon the cause. Such is the 
analysis.—< Perfection of body> is to be described. And by 
constraint upon the elements there is no obstruction to this 
body by qualities of the elements such as hardness. So that 
he penetrates within the rock; cold and heat and so on do 
not impede [him]. 


45 [46]. Perfection of body is beauty, grace, power, and the 
hardness of the thunder-bolt. 

Beauty is what is pleasant to the eye; grace is charm of all 
the body; power is energy; hardness of the thunder-bolt is 
the condition of him in the structure of whose limbs there is 
hardness as of the thunder-bolt, familiar enough in the case 
of Hanuman. 


He tells of another subdual of the elements which is a 
means of subduing organs. 


46 [47]. As a result of constraint upon the process-of-perception, 
the essential-attribute, the feeling-of-personality, the inherence, 
and the purposiveness there follows subdual of the organs. 
Sound, for instance the fourth note; touch, for instance cold; 
color, for instance yellow; taste, for instance sweet; smell, for 
instance perfume. The five fluctuations, which are effects, the 


1 Cri Ramananda Yati has chosen to combine sitras 43 and 44 into 
one. Consequently the numbering of the siitras is changed by one from 
ili. 44 to the end of Book Third. 
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processes-of-perception belonging to the organs, from the organ 
of hearing onwards, have the sounds and the rest, which are in 
essence a general and a particular, as their field of operation. 
This is the first form. Illuminativeness is an essential-attribute, 
the second form. Personality-substance made of sattva and 
having the feeling-of-personality as its characteristic mark is 
the third cause of these [organs]. Inherence and purposiveness 
the fourth and fifth form have been explained [iii. 43]. By 
constraint upon these five kinds of organs he gains the sub- 
dual of the organs. 


What is the result of this? In reply he says— 


47 [48]. As a result of this [there ensues on the part of the 
body] speed as great as that of the central-organ, action of in- 
struments of perception disjunct [from the body], and the sub- 
dual of the primary-cause. 

<Speed as great as that of the central-organ> is the attain- 
ment of unsurpassed motion on the part of the body like that 
of the mind. <Action of instruments of perception disjunct 
‘from the body]> is the modifiability! of organs which are 
quite distinct from the discarnate as regards knowledge of 
distant and external objects. The subdual of the primary- 
cause, [that is,] the inherence, the fourth kind [of element or 
organ] is the mastery of the whole world. Such are the per- 
fections which arise as a result of the subdual of the organs. 
Those perfections beginning with atomization and ending with 
the subdual of the primary-cause are called in this book 
Honey-faced, because they taste like bits of honey. In other 
words they are Honey-faced because they are like honey. Or 
else, the Honey-faced are those the cause of which, [that is,] 
that towards which something goes, is immediately-experienced 
by means of the subdual of the elements and organs. This 
is the honey, that norm-bearing insight produced by yoga, 
which has as its object the things extending from the coarse 
to the primary-cause. 


Thus perfection of knowledge and of action which result 
from constraint, which are the objects aimed at extending 





‘ Or one might translate ‘disjunct action.’ 
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to discriminative discernment as leading directly to belief, 
have been set in order. He now tells of the perfections sub- 
ordinate to discriminative discernment. 


48 [49]. He who has nothing more than the discernment into 
the difference between the sattva and the Self is the commander 
of all forms of being and the perceiver of the whole. 


When there is a subdual of the inner organ from which 
the stains of rajas and of tamas have been washed away by 
constraint upon that which is an end to itself as previously 
[iii. 35] described, there arises a discernment of the distinction 
between the sativa of the thinking-substance and the self in 
the case of the yogin who is established in the lower dispassion, 
called the consciousness of mastery, and who has nothing but 
this [discernment], and who is devoted to the repetition of 
that |discernment]. He becomes perfected in being commander, 
[that is,} regulator of all forms of being, and in being the 
knower of all things past and present and future. This is the 
so-called [i. 36] “griefless” perfection. 


He now tells of the most important perfection, that of the 
discriminative discernment. 


49 [50]. As a result of passionlessness even with regard to 
these [perfections] there follows, after the dwindling of the seeds 
of the defects, Isolation. 


When this griefless state is perfected as a result of passion- 
lessness, the higher passionlessness arises even with regard to 
the discriminative discernment, which is the cause of this 
[griefless perfection]. Then when there is a dwindling, [that 
is,] a total disappearance of the seed, [that is,] the subliminal- 
impression of error due to the defects, [that is,] the hindrances, 
now that the mind-stuff has nothing but subliminal-impressions 
of the higher passionlessness, the Self is perfected in being 
grounded in himself, [that is,} in <Isolation.> This is the 
perfection <consisting of subliminal-impressions only> as it is 
called {i. 18}. 


When obstacles to this arise, he tells what are the means 
of removing them. 
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50 [51]. In case of solicitations from those in high places, these 
should arouse no attachment or pride, for undesirable 
consequences recur. 


Now there are four kinds of yogins 1. Prathamakalpikas, 
2. Madhubhimikas, 3. Prajiajyotis and 4. Atikrantabhdvaniyas. 
Of these [four], 1. the first has merely begun in constraint 
and knows nothing of such things as the mind-stuff of another. 
2. The second after gaining by conscious yoga the Honeyed 
stage of mind-stuff, the so-called norm-bearing insight [i. 48], 
desires to conquer the elements and organs which are im- 
mediately-experienced. By means of the subdual of these he 
is desirous of gaining successively the three stages previously 
described as Honey-faced and griefless and consisting of sub- 
liminal-impressions only. 3. But the third [yogin], unshakable 
by Mahendra and the other gods, because he has subdued 
elements and organs, after gaining two stages, inasmuch as he 
has the desire to perfect the two stages which begin with the 
griefless [stage], strives for the constraint upon that which is 
an end to itself. 4. The fourth, however, a high-souled exalted 
being, dispassionate towards the three stages ending with dis- 
cernment which he has gained, fearless of obstacles, released 
while yet living, abides in the fourth stage. Of him the in- 
sight in seven stages advancing to the highest has been ex- 
plained. Of these four in the case of the first yogin there is 
not fitness for solicitation by the gods. So, by elimination, 
it is the second yogin, the Madhubhimika who is solicited, 
(that is,] invited by <those in high places,> [that is,] those 
who are masters of this or that high place, for instance, 
Mahendra. “Sir! will you sit here? Will you rest in this 
heavenly high place? This maiden might prove attractive. 
This enjoyment is supernormal. This elixir wards off age and 
death. This chariot goes as you will.” When he is thus in- 
vited, an attachment, [that is,] a lust arises in him so that he 
feels with pride. ‘How great is the power of this yoga of 
mine!’ This should not be done. Rather let him reflect upon 
the defects in it thus ‘Baked on the pitiless coals of the round- 
of-rebirths and mounted! upon the wheel of successive births 
and deaths, I have hardly found the lamp of yoga which 
dispels the darkness of the hindrances. And of this [lamp] 





1 Compare Mudraraksasa v. 5; vii. 12. 
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the lust-born gusts of sensual things are enemies. How could 
it be that I who have seen its light could be led astray by 
sensual things, a mere mirage, and throw myself as fuel into 
that same blaze of the round-of-rebirths as it flares up again? 
Fare ye well! Sensual things [deceitful] as dreams and to be 
craved by wile folk. His purpose thus determined let him 
cultivate concentration. If attached, he falls from his position. 
Thinking of himself in pride as having done all, he is not 
perfected in yoga. Accordingly because one whose yoga is 
broken is involved again in the round-of-rebirths, which is not 
desired, not being attached and not being proud are the means 
of throwing off the obstacles to Isolation. 


The [intuitive] knowledge of discrimination, the deliverer, 
which results when the Self has been mirrored in the thinking- 
substance has been previously described. He tells of another 
method for this. 


51 [52]. As a result of constraint wpon moments and their 
sequence [there arises the intuitive] knowledge proceeding from 
discrimination. 

An indivisible fragment of time is the true moment. Other 
[divisions] such as hours and so on are fragments of time, 
consisting of collections of moments, are not true [moments]. 
For a collection of moments has no existence in reality. By 
constraint upon the moments, expressed thus ‘Of these, this 
moment comes before that; this comes after that’ and upon 
their sequence, [that is,] upon an antecedent and a consequent, 
he gains an immediate-experience, a discrimination, of extremely 
subtile things. And from that an [intuitive] knowledge, which 
is in essence an immediate-knowledge of things, beginning with 
the sky and ending with man, in one instant arises. 


This [intuitive] knowledge arising from constraint upon 
moments and having everything for its object he will describe 
later. Now he tells of the particular object, a subtile thing, 
of this [constraint]. 


52 [53]. As a result of this there arises the deeper knowledge 


of two equivalent things which cannot be distinguished in species, 
in characteristic-mark, or in place. 


A distinction is a determination. For in ordinary life there 
are three means of determining the differences between objects. 
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Of these, the idea of the difference between the cow and the 
gayal, which are similar as regards place and characteristic- 
mark, is [the difference] by species. The idea of the difference 
between two cows which are similar as regards place and 
species, is [the difference] by characteristic-mark. The deter- 
mination of the difference between two myrobalans, which are 
similar in species and characteristic-mark, is the result of such 
a difference in place as being in front and behind. But when, 
in order to test the [intuitive] knowledge of the yogin, the 
myrobalan lying in the front place is put in the place of the 
myrobalan which was behind, and the myrobalan which was 
behind is removed, while the yogin is intent upon something 
else, then because it is impossible to determine change in 
species and so on in the case of the two myrobalans, which 
are similar in respect of the species of myrobalan and in the 
characteristic-marks such as changes of color and in place,— 
<as a result of this> the yogin gains the deeper knowledge 
of the change merely by the [intuitive] knowledge coming 
from constraint upon the moment. During those moments which 
are antecedent to that moment in which the myrobalan which 
was in front was put in the place of the myrobalan which 
was behind a series of previous mutations of being in front 
were produced in the myrobalan in front and not in the myro- 
balan behind. Because that [myrobalan behind] in those 
[earlier] moments was endowed with a series of mutations of 
being behind. And thus the yogin who knows the moments 
and their sequence, in knowing the uninterrupted-succession 
of this moment as compared with the moments of the series 
of the two, of the one in front and the one behind, each with 
its own mutation [in time], determines thus ‘This one is now 
in front; previous to this it was behind, not in front.’ 


53 [54]. The [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimi- 

nation is the Deliverer, has all things as its object, has all 

times for its object, in an inclusive whole of time without 
sequence (akrama). 

The knowing of the whole as a result of constraint upon 
this and that has been described. This [knowing of the whole] 
has for its objects merely the different varieties, just as when 
one says ‘I had a dinner of all the different condiments prc- 
duced in the kitchen, the meaning conveyed is that he ate 
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all the varieties of condiments. Similarly again if one says 
‘I had a dinner of all the food served with all the condiments 
on the dishes,’ the meaning conveyed is that he ate the whole 
as such and with its varieties. Likewise this discriminative 
knowledge proceeding from constraint upon the moments has 
all things as such as its object, has all times for its object, 
[that is,] has objects in all different varieties—Because it 
penetrates into the reality of the Self, it rescues from the 
ocean of the round-of-rebirths. In this sense it has the tech- 
nical name of <Deliverer.>—<In an inclusive whole of time> 
[that is} simultaneously it has the whole collection as its basis, 
like a myrobalan on the palm of your hand. 


Thus having cleared up the limits of excellence in discrimi- 
native discernment, the results of supernormal powers in this 
or that, that is, the constraints, he approaches the question 
whether the immediate-experience of the difference between 
the sattva and the Self, in case there be such excellence in 
discriminative discernment or not, is sufficient for release. 


54 [55]. Isolation occurs when the purity of the sattva and 
of the Self is equal. 

There is <purity> [that is] absence of all fluctuations, when 
the thinking-substance has cast off all the stains of rajas and 
by virtue of discriminative discernment is nothing but sub- 
liminal-impressions. Then in the case of the Self also, who 
is permanently pure, there is purity, <that is,> absence of 
experience in predicate-relations. So when the purity of these 
two is equal, there is Isolation. But supernormal powers in 
this or that have been discussed for the sake of awakening 
faith. Isolation, however, as a result of nothing but the sub- 
liminal-impressions of the Self uncharacterized by the thinking- 
substance, is perfected, when undifferentiated -consciousness 
(avidya) has ceased, as consisting in the non-awakening of 
future pain. 


Book Fourth: Concentration. 


I bow down to Sita and Rama who have that incomparable 
perfection consisting in Isolation and nothing more which belongs 
to those who are perfected in all the means of attainment. 
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In the First and Second Books yoga and the means of 
attaining it have been set forth. In the Third Book the three 
direct aids technically called constraint, the different mutations 
aimed at by constraint, and the perfections have been described. 
Of these [latter] certain perfections such as those of the past 
or of the future are aids to the yoga of Isolation by means 
of faith; others such as the subdual of the organs are im- 
mediate aids. The perfection in the discriminative knowledge 
called the Deliverer is discussed as a result of yoga. Now 
Isolation itself as being of primary importance is to be set 
forth. For this purpose the mind-stuff that is conducive to 
Isolation, the world beyond, the self over and above momen- 
tary mental-processes, the experiencer of the pleasures and 
so on which are evolved forms of the mind-stuff, and the 
Rain-Cloud of [knowable] Things are to be described. And 
incidentally other things are to be described. Thus the Fourth 
Book is begun. In it he wishes to describe that mind-stuff 
which is capable of Isolation from among the mind-stuffs that 
have been first perfected, and he says that there are five 
kinds of perfections previously described, because of the 
different causes. 


I. Perfections proceed from birth or drugs or spells or self- 

castigation or concentration. 

Perfection by birth is such as belongs to yaksas, and is, 
for instance, passing through the air. ‘In [personages] such 
as Kapila, moreover, this is innate. [Perfection] in the use 
of particular drugs is to be found in such as Kapila. In the 
case of certain persons there is perfection in atomization by 
the repetition of spells. Perfection by self-castigation is to 
be found in such as Vishvamitra. These four perfections are 
really produced by yoga practised in former births and mani- 
fested in this birth which serves as efficient cause. Accord- 
ingly, in so far as there is disappointment in the practice of 
yoga, a beginning [should be made] here, even if so perfection 
is not perceived, because of results to come in another birth. 
Perfections proceeding from concentration have been explained 
in the previous book. 


The objector says ‘By the might of his self-castigation Nan- 
digvara is reported to have entered by means of the side-long 
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glance of the husband of the Blessed Gauri into the mutation 
of a divine body. With regard to this, in the first place this 
human body cannot be the material cause of any divine body. 
Because if this [human body] be regarded as subsisting, it is 
impossible that 1t should be mutated into another [body]; if 
transitory (nasta), it cannot be the cause of anything. Nor 
can you say that the parts only [of the human body] should 
be the material cause [of the divine body], because it is im- 
possible that a cause which is nothing but a human body 
should produce an effect which is totally different from it.’ 
To this objection he replies. 


2. The mutation into another birth is the result of the filling 
in of the evolving-cause. 


The evolving-causes beginning with the primary-cause and 
ending with [the element of] earth are real everywhere, because 
they fill in the parts of human or other bodies; by conforming 
to right-living, as the case may be, as efficient cause, they 
permeate the parts. Because of this it is right to speak of 
<the mutation into another birth.> Just as by the help of 
an evolving-cause a bit of flame pervades a vast area of grass 
and so on in a forest. 


The objector asks ‘Does the filling in of the evolving-cause 
require such efficient-causes as right-living or not. If this is 
not the case, then one would have to admit that the filling in 
would be in all [causes]. And you cannot [hold] the first 
{alternative}. Because if something such as right-living were 
to set things in motion, you would then be going against your 
own doctrine which holds that the purpose of the Self sets 
things in motion.’ In reply to this he says— 


3. The efficient cause gives no impulse to the evolving-causes, 
[but] the mutation follows when the barrier [to the evolving 
cause] is cut, as happens with the peasant. 


For in the Samkhya, which does not hold the doctrine of 
the Icvara, only the purpose of the Self, which lies in the 
future, sets the evolving-causes in motion. But we who hold 
the doctrine of the Ic¢vara maintain that the Icvara sets [the 
evolving-causes] in motion in so far as this [purpose of the 
Icvara] gives the thing aimed at. Thus the purpose of the 
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Self is said to set things in motion in so far as it is the 
thing aimed at. But the efficient cause does not set [the 
evolving-causes|] in motion, because it is an effect of them. 
On the contrary, as a result of this efficient cause there is 
resistance to the barrier, [that is,] the obstacle. Because of 
right-living the evolving-causes for the rejection of wrong- 
living quite of themselves set in motion towards a mutation 
into a god, or whatever it may be. When there is an obstacle 
to merit because of the excess of evil [karma], mutation into 
an animal or something else occurs. Just as Nahusa was 
mutated into a snake.—The words <as happens with the 
peasant> refer to the peasant, [that is,] the ploughman who 
merely makes a cutting of the barrier to the water on some 
higher level; then the water quite of itself sets in motion into 
another meadow-plot. 


The objector asks ‘When the yogin at one time creates 
many bodies for the sake of enjoyment, then why are there 
mind-stufis for these?’ In reply he says. 


4. The created mind-stuffs may result from the sense of per- 
sonality and from this alone. 


The mind-stuffs are created in the sense that they are 
created by the power of yoga. As a result of the filling in 
of evolving-causes which are subject to the yogin’s will, just 
as a body is produced, [so mind-stuff] from the personality- 
substance as evolving-cause. 


For because mind-stuffs refer constantly to different things, 
the yogin has not perfection in experience. Therefore he says 


5. When there is a variety of evolving-causes the mind-stuff 
which impels the many is one. 

From among the created mind-stuffs the yogin creates a 
mind-stuff which necessarily acts in the particular way which 
conforms to his own enjoyment; by the power of his yoga this 
mind-stuff becomes the guide of these [others] and in this way 
his enjoyment is arranged as planning for that [enjoyment]. 


Thus reasons have been given for the five kinds of perfected 
mind-stuffs as coming from birth or the other [sources]; from 
among these he selects the mind-stuff which is conducive to 
liberation. 
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6. Of these [five perfections] that which proceeds from con- 
teiplation leaves no latent-deposit. 

Of these proceeding from birth and the other [four], that 
proceeding from concentration <leaves no latent - deposit, 
{that is,] it has no subconscious-impressions from the hindrances 
and is fit for release. 


He says that also the karma of the yogin, like the mind- 
stuff, has differences of quality. 


7. The yogin’s karma is neither-white-nor-black; [the karma] oj 
others is of three kinds. 

White karma is to be attained by voice and by central- 
organ and its sole result is pleasure; it is found among those 
who are disposed to study and self-castigation. Black karma 
has its sole result in pain; it is found among the base. White- 
and-black-[karma] has a mixed result in pleasure and in pain 
and it is to be affected by outer means; it is found among 
the devotees of the soma sacrifice. In these [three] cases, 
because it is connected with the crushing of ants and similar 
[creatures|—in so far as rice or other grains are destroyed— 
and with aid to others, such as the giving of fees, there is 
this karma of three kinds in the case of <others> [that is] 
those who are not yogins. But the karma of yogins [that is] 
of ascetics, because they have cast off the karma which is to 
be effected by outer means, is not white-nor-black. Because 
the hindrances have dwindled it is not black; because the 
result of the right-living is committed to the Icvara without 
desiring any result it is not white karma. Consequently by 
means of the discriminative discernment into the purity of the 
mind-stuff the karma which is neither-white-nor-black has as 
its sole result release. 


He tells incidentally of the manifestation of subconscious- 
impressions of karma. 


8. As a result of this there follows the manifestation of those 
subconscious-impressions only which correspond to the fruition 
of ther [karma]. 

As a result of this three-fold karma, just after the time of 
death, when there is a manifestation fors giving the fruition 
which consists in birth, length of life, and kind of experience, 
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then there is a manifestation of the subconscious-impressions 
favorable to that [fruition] and not to opposed to it. If the 
mind-stuff reaches divinity there are subconscious-impressions 
of the human kind of enjoyment which become dormant, because 
in case they be manifested it is impossible that there should 
be the supernormal kind of enjoyment. 


The objector asks ‘How is it that the subconscious-im- 
pressions, produced from the enjoyment of these things in 
heaven during his birth as a god, become manifest again in 
another birth as a god after thousands of births as men and 
as tigers have intervened? Why is it that just those sub- 
conscious-impressions which belong to the immediately preced- 
ing birth are not manifested, like the subconscious-impressions 
of the previous day?’ In reply to this he says— 


9. There is uninterrupted-causal-relation [of subconscious-im- 

pressions] although remote in species or point of space or moment 

of time, by reason of the correspondence between memory and 
subliminal-impressions. 


Although generally, in case of one who rises up after sleep- 
ing, the subconscious-impressions produced by the experience 
of the immediately preceding day are manifested because no- 
thing intervenes, still in this never-beginning round-of-rebirths 
there are the subconscious-impressions, which have been heaped 
up in enjoyments, as a result of whatever karma there be in 
whatever birth. Although ten thousand lives and space and 
hundreds of mundane cycles may have intervened, these [im- 
pressions] manitested by that very karma or by that birth— 
when once a birth of that kind has been attained by a karma 
of the similar kind—are said to have an <uninterrupted-causal- 
relation.> In other words they become the cause of a kind 
of enjoyment through memory. The subconscious-impressions 
of the immediately preceding life, which was started by a 
different kind of karma, lie dormant because there is nothing 
that can manifest them. It is proper that [the subconscious- 
impressions], although there be interventions, should be mani- 
fested, because the karma and the birth exist which manifest 
them. Nor should you say ‘Let the subconscious-impressions 
of the immediately preceding life be manifested by both [karma 
and birth], because there is nothing that intervenes; for so 
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there would be memory. Yet [this karma] is quite different 
(from that which precedes it].’ The reply is <by reason of the 
correspondence between memory and subliminal impressions.> 
The meaning is this. A subliminal-impression is that which 
remains as a potentiality, whether as act or knowledge or 
otherwise, and which contains passion and the other [qualities]; 
and this [impression] is the cause of memory of action which 
has the same object as itself.1 A subliminal-impression of 
action comes into mutation as an action; a subliminal-im- 
pression of “knowledge as memory; another subliminal-im- 
pression otherwise. In this manner, by reason of the corre- 
spondence between memory and subliminal-impressions, inas- 
much as they are not distinct and have the same object, there 
is said to be a continuity between them, a relation of cause 
and effect, which cannot be between two disparates. For you 
cannot say that the fact that there is intervention can make 
the subliminal-impression produce a dissimilar effect. For if 
this were so, then immediately after the impression produced 
by the experience of a water-jar you could remember even 
that which is not experience. 


To the Charvaka who objects ‘These are no subconscious- 
impressions from births gone by’ he replies— 


10. These [swbconscious-impressions], furthermore, have no be- 
ginning [that we can set in time] since desire is eternal. 


The meaning of the word <furthermore> is that these sub- 
conscious-impressions have not only an uninterrupted-causal- 
relation but also no beginning that we can set in time. Why 
is this? Because the craving ‘may I always be,’ which is the 
fear of death, is permanent, [that is to say,] one does not fail 
to find it in any living creature. The point of this is as 
follows. The fear of death inferred from the trembling, if 
from nothing else, forms the memory of the pain of the hatable 
object, because one never fails to find the two together. This 
[craving] forms the subconscious-impression; and this [im- 
pression forms] the experience of the pain which proceeds from 
death; this [experience] in that it cannot be made possible 
in this birth forms another birth. Thus it is established that 





1 That is to say, its object is not stolen away, as discussed in i. 11. 
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desire has no beginning. The objector asks ‘If body is not 
the soul, who then is it that fears birth and death? [It can- 
not be] the soul because it is without beginning or end and 
as such is not! susceptible to fear.’ We reply that [the fear 
belongs] to the mind-stuff. It is the attainment (labha) by 
this same mind-stuff,—which is entangled? in beginningless 
desires, and which is all-pervading in that it is a product of 
the personality-substance,—of a fluctuation disposed to ex- 
pansion or contraction according to [the sizes of] the different 
bodies; [this fluctuation] we call birth and the cessation of 
‘this] fluctuation we call death. While this is happening there 
is pain. Thus all this round-of-rebirths belongs [to this mind- 
stuff}. 


The objector asks ‘If the subconscious-impressions are from 
time-without-beginning, how is it that they can be cut off?’ 
In reply to this he says— 


11. Since [these subconscious-impressions] are associated with 
cause and motive and mental substrate and stimulus, if these 
cease to be, then those [subconscious-impressions] cease to be. 


These are not, like the Self, without a beginning. But are 
effects only? in a stream without a beginning. Consequently 
by cutting off their causes, it is possible to cut them off. To 
explain. The never-ending wheel of the round-of-rebirths 
ceaselessly rolls on. Undifferentiated-consciousness (avidyd) 
characterized by subliminal-impressions of delusion, each one 
succeeding another, is the cause of the feeling-of-personality 
expressed by ‘I am.’ And this feeling-of-personality is the 
cause of this error ‘I am a man’ or ‘This dissatisfaction is 
mine. This error is the cause of passion and hatred. Both 
of these, again, are the causes of right-living and of wrong- 
living by leading a man to punish another or by some such 
act. Both these [kinds of living are causes] of enjoyment. 





1 Reading with the India Office MS. 5594 and the MS. in the Deecan 
College Library (No. 619 of 1887—91) antasyabhayatvad iti. 

2 The @ is to be read a according to the two MSS. just cited. This 
adjective gives the motive for the creation. The next one ahamkarikat- 
vena vibhunas meets the objection that the mind-stuff of an elephant 
must be many times greater in size than that of an ant. 

Reading eva. 
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And this [enjoyment is the cause] of subconscious-impressions. 
And these again are the cause of delusion and the rest. In 
this case [then], the karmas from the hindrances are the causes 
of the subconscious-impressions; the body and the term of 
life and the kind of enjoyment are the result; the mind-stuff 
is the mental-substrate; sounds or other [perceptible] things 
are the physical-basis. Since [the impressions] are associated 
with these, if these are cut off by unwavering discriminate 
discernment produced by the yoga which is an aid to the yoga 
of action, then, because the causes have ceased to be, [these 
subconscious impressions] cease to be. 


The objector asks ‘If the subliminal-impressions are real, 
how can they cease to be?’ In reply he says— 


12. Past and future really exist [therefore subliminal-impressions 
do not cease to be]. For the different time-forms belong to the 
external-aspects. 


There is no creation of what is not existent, nor destruction 
of what is existent. For according to the Word (Bhag. Giti 
ii. 16] of the Supreme Icvara “No being is found which comes 
from what does not exist; no not-being is found which comes 
from what exists.” And in accordance with the saying that 
the past and the future, like the present, are knowable by 
perception which says [Bhag. Gita vii. 26] “Know, O Arjuna, 
that I am ali past and present and future things,’ nothing 
which does not exist can be knowable by perception. Therefore 
the totality of past and future external-aspects does exist in 
potential form in the substance. This (yat) yogins immediately 
experience by constraint upon the three mutations. And 
potters, for instance, after sketching in their minds make [the 
water-pot], when there is a substance, a whole-in-relation-to- 
all-its-parts, which is said to be permanent and unitary. The 
objector says ‘Then the knowledge of the reality is useless. 
because one is bound by subconscious-impressions and so forthi.’ 
The reply is, No. For in the present time-form, because the 
future and the other time-forms belong to the external-aspects, 
the mind-stuff, diversified with subconscious-impressions of pain 
and what not and being dominant and disposed to numberless 
mutations, when changed into a state of being that is tle 
object of experience, is said to be in bondage. When there 
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is knowledge of reality, the mind-stuff loses its dominance and 
enters into the past time-form, and although existent as primary- 
matter, yet because the purpose of the Self which was to be 
accomplished—and this is the seed for its rising again—has 
been accomplished, it does not return again. 


It has been said that the past and the future as such do 
exist. If this is so, what are they as such? In reply to this 
he says— 


13. These [time-forms] are phenomenalized [individuals] or 
subtile [generic forms] and their essence is the aspects (guna). 


The <phenomenalized> belong to the present time-form; the 
<subtile> to the past and future time-forms. These time-forms 
begin with the Great Thinking-substance and end with such 
particularized things as water-jars; their essence is the aspects 
(guna) and they consist of sattva and rajas and tamas. All 
beings in so far as they are parts of the whole which is the 
aspects, whose essence is pleasure and pain and infatuation, 
because they are evolved from these, are as such precisely 
that. Just as water-jars, for example, are parts of the whole 
which is the clay:and as such are that, because there is an 
identity in the form of identity in difference. In it the aspects 
(guna) are permanently in mutation. The Self is absolutely 
unchanged; all other beings are in mutation from moment to 
moment, fading out with the moments. This is said in the 
Comment. [by Varsaganya] “Constituents from their utmost 
height come not within the range of sight. But all within 
the range of sight a phantom seems and empty quite.” In 
other words, it fades away like a mirage. 


The objector says ‘If the three aspects are in mutation, 
then the mutations one by one would have no unity. For it 
is plain that there is no one mutation of clay and of thread 
and of milk.’ In reply to this he says— 


14. The existence of a thing is due to its singleness of 
mutation. 


Even of many things there is evidently a single mutation. 
‘or example elephants or horses or the like thrown into a 
brackish place have a salt mutation; wick, oil, and fire have 


a mutation as lamp. Yet such things as clay, because they 
7 JAOS 31. 
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are not in the relation of subordinate to principal, have no 
singleness of mutation. The aspects (guna), however, because 
they have a unity of mutation, in the relation [to them] of 
subordinate to principal, which is a real thing (vastw) whether 
it be the Great [thinking-substance] or some thing else may 
rightly be said to have a reality, which is a unity. Of these 
aspects], in case the sattva is principal, there is from the 
three aspects a single mutation, the Great [thinking-substance]; 
from this, which is single, when the rajas prevails, there comes 
the personality-substance; [from it], when tamas prevails, the 
five fine substances, one by one, arise as unities. From the 
personality-substance which consists of sattva there come the 
sense-organs; from that which consists of rajas there come 
the organs of action; from [the personality-substance] of both 
kinds there comes the central-organ. Thus when the fine 
substance sound is principal, there is the air, a single mutation 
of the five fine substances. Similarly when the fine substances 
touch or color or taste or smell are successively principal, 
wind or fire or water or earth are one by one produced. On 
the other hand, there are many mutations from a single one, 
because of the diversity in the potential forms of the sub- 


conscious-impressions of many mutations. Enough of such 
details. 


The objector says ‘There is nothing over and above the 
mind-stuff which is in essence momentary mental-processes. 
Whatever is to be validly known, that is not distinct from 
mental-processes; just as a mental-process is [not distinct 
from a mental-process]. These things which are to be validly 
known are water-jars and such things. Hence with reference 
to whom is the discussion of the unity or plurality? For the 
mind-stuff itself is without beginning; when diversified by sub- 
conscious-impressions which are the same as the immediate 
(samanantara) cause it presents itself as substances and quali- 
ties. To the Buddhist who talks thus he replies— 


15. Because while the physical-object is the same there is a 
difference of mind-stuffs, the [two are upon] distinct 
levels of existence. 

Of the two, [that is,] the mind-stuff and the physical-object 
the level is distinct, [that is,] the procedure is different. In 
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other words there is a difference between the mental-process 
and the physical-object. Why is this? Because while the 
physical-object is the same there is a difference of mind-stuffs. 
That mental-process with regard to the same woman is in the 
case of the husband a mental-process of pleasure; in the rival 
wives, a mental-process of pain; in the case of the lover, if 
he does not get her, infatuation, [that is,]| despondency; in the 
case of him who has cast off love, a mental-process of in- 
difference. Because the assertion ‘What you have seen, that 
| have seen too’ is uncontradicted by any one, one may say 
that there is one physical-object and several mental-processes. 
Thus there is a difference between them. Anything that is 
one is different from something that is many. Just as the 
mental-process blue is different from the mental-processes of 
yellows. And one physical-object is accordingly different from 
the several mental-processes, which have it as their field of 
operation. Nor is it proper to say that the object-of-a-valid- 
idea is identical with the valid-idea. Because if the unity were 
accepted, it would be opposed [to the usual ideas] of objects 
and of one who knows the object. And besides, if no intended- 
object existed, then [the different] mental-processes cannot 
possibly assume the forms of blue and yellow and so on. Nor 
can you say that a subconscious-impression of the nature of 
the object-of-the-valid-idea is the cause of the blueness or 
yellowness. Because that which is no more [a physical-object] 
cannot be the cause [of anything]. Nor can you [Patanjali] 
ask us [the Buddhists] ‘How do you explain how there is a 
variety of mind-stuffs from one single intended-object.” For 
an intended-object is constituted of the three aspects (guia). 
and the sattva and rajas and tamas pertaining to the intended- 
object come up in spite of pressure (samudrekat) on account 
of right-living or wrong-living or undifferentiated-consciousness 
As a result of this [the sattva and so on] cause pleasure and 
pain and infatuation. And [fourthly] on account of the in- 
difference the intended-object is the cause of the knowledge 
of the reality, because in this case the aspects are in equi- 
librium. Thus all is reasonable. Therefore we say that 
physical-objects do exist over and above mental-processes. 


As regards that which somebody says ‘We admit that there 
may be many intended-objects apart from mental-processes 
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But that [object] being inert is to be known by a mental- 
process [and is therefore] vivid [by intelligence, that is,] it has 
no existence when not known’—he should be asked to tell us 
when [the object] is produced. If you [the Buddhist] say it 
is produced from mind-stuff, which is nothing but mental- 
processes, as knower, [two questions are to be asked]. Is the 
physical-object, the water-jar, the effect of the mind-stuff of 
the single Chaitra? Or is it the effect of many mind-stuffs 
belonging to Chaitra and to Maitra and to others? It is not 
the first. Accordingly he says— 


16. And a thing is not dependent upon a single mind-stuff; 
[for then] it would be unproved, and then what would it be? 


If the water-jar, which is a physical-object, were to be the 
effect of a single mind-stuff, then while that mind-stuff is ab- 
sorbed in such things as cloth, would it be <unproved,> |that 
is,| would it be destroyed? [We say it would be destroyed. 
Nor could you say that you accept this exclusion (2stapattih). 
Because when that very same water-jar is seen again, there 
is a recognition that it is the same which is not falsified by 
anything; and because even when one mind-stuff is absorbed 
by one thing, then [this jar] is seen by another mind-stuff. 
Accordingly a thing is not dependent on one mind-stuff. Nor 
yet is it dependent on several mind-stuffs. Because 1. that 
which is presented-for-a-moment-without-substance (pr atibhasika) 
is invariably (niyamat) dependent on one mind-stuff, like a 
dream; and because 2. the unacceptable conclusion would follow 
that new and different water-jars would be produced when a 
jar which was being seen by one is afterwards seen in relation 
to several minds. [He gives the reason for this.] Because 
there is a difference in the totality of causes [in the two cases]. 
Furthermore at the time when the belly is seen the back does 
not exist. Thus it would follow that even the belly would not 
exist. Therefore the thing is not presented-for-a-moment- 
without-substance, but is over and above the mind-stuff and 
independent of it. *This is established. 


The objector says ‘According to the system the supernormal- 
powers of the mind-stuff would know everything at all times, 
because it is in relation to everything.’ In reply to this he 


says— 
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17. A thing is perceived or not perceived by virtue of its 

affecting [or not affecting] the mind-stuff. 

Although the organs and the mind-stuff, because they are 
products of the personality-substance, are all-pervading, still 
their relation when asleep in the personality-substance is not 
a cause of making objects flash [on the mind]. But [they are the 
cause of making objects flash] when they are phenomenalized 
by karma and when they have a body underlying them. And 
thus led by the organs the mind-stuff is affected by that object 
with regard to which the mind-stuff receives the flashing [on 
itself] which consists in the reflection of intelligence (cit) lying 
upon [the mind-stuff] itself. The Self lights up (cetayati) this 
object by means of the fluctuation which has the same form 
as that [object], by means of a reflection of the Self in the 
thinking-substance; and not any other [object]. Thus a thing 
is perceived or not perceived. Consequently the mind-stuff, 
in accordance as it is affected by this object [or not], some- 
times perceives it and sometimes not. Thus the point is that 
it is in mutation because the object is [now] perceived and 
now [not] perceived. 


‘If so, the self would be in mutation.’ In reply to this he 
says— 


18. Unintermittently the Master of that [mind-stuff] perceives 
the fluctuations of mind-stuff and thus the Self undergoes no 
mutations. 


Now the Self has the mind-stuff with all its fluctuations, 
distracted and infatuated and what not, as its object. If this 
[object, the mind-stuff,] were not to be known by the Self at 
the time when [the mind-stuff] itself exists (like the sounds 
and other [perceptible] things) which are objects of mind-stuff 
and [perceived] by the mind-stuff, then the Self would be in 
mutation like the mind-stuff. [Why so?] Because it would 
follow that this [Self] would be the perceiver only with reference 
to the mutations of the fluctuations when having this or that 
form. What then is the use of the two kinds of things in 
mutation? For the Self would not be other than the mind- 
stuff. But the mind-stuff’s fluctuations, perceived at their own 
time of existence, as objects for experience, and as having the 
orm of sounds and other [perceptible] things, make known the 
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the immutability of the master, [that is,| the experiencer of 
that object-for-experience. For only because the witness 
undergoes no mutation are they by that very fact uninter- 
mittently perceived and not otherwise. 


The objector says ‘Suppose that the mind-stuff is momentary 
and has lumination in itself and lightens itself and its own 
object. What is the use of the witness?’ In reply to this 
he says— 

19. It does not have light in itself since it is an object-for-sight, 

If one says ‘I am happy; I am angry; my mind is at peace’ 
just as one says ‘The water-jar is beautiful,’ one cannot say 
that the mind-stuff has light in itself, [that is,] has lumination 
in itself; because it is an object-for-sight. The point is this. 
What is this having lumination in itself? Surely not having 
the object and the act of lumination undistinguished from each 
other. Because it is impossible that there should be unity of 
an act and of the object of an act. For the going is not 
gone to, but a village. Nor can you say that the mind-stuff 
is not the object of the lumination which is different from 
itself, as the Self is. Because if I say ‘My mind is angry, 
the mind-stuff is an object of experience. Hence because it 
is an object-for-sight it must have a Seer over and above it- 
self. And the mind-stuff cannot be momentary because there 
is the recognition that ‘I am the same.’ 


Moreover— 


20. And there cannot be a cognition of both [thinking-substance 
and thing] at the same time. 


The momentary theory maintains that in the same moment 
a cognition of both kinds, of the mind-stuff and of the in- 
telligence (cditanya), is impossible. To explain. When I say 
‘I saw the banyan tree,’ there is a remembering of the mind- 
stuff and of the intended-object producible from the experience 
of these two. In this moment of the mind-stuff how is there 
an experience of these two? Nor may you say that the mind- 
stuff is itself the experience of both the kinds. 1. If the ob- 
ject were produced by the mind-stuff, then at the moment 
when the object [is produced and dies| the mind-stuff does 
not exist 2. And if it were not produced by this [mind-stuff], 
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it would be impossible that the intended-object should be per- 
ceived by this [mind-stuff], because there would be no pro- 
duction of it or of the identity of [object and mind-stuff], 
although the object might exist at the same time with it. 
3. If you were to say that mind-stuff can be known out of 
relations, then you would have to admit that mind-stuff knows 
everything. For this is said by the Buddhists “ The production 
of that which does not [correspond to| it and the identity of 
jobject and mind-stuff] which does not hold is not known by 
this mind-stuff.” It has been declared that the mind-stuff has 
neither an experience of itself, since it is an object-for-sight; 
nor has it the two kinds of experiences belonging to itself 
and to its object, since what is quite momentary has no 
functional-activity over and above that of production. For it 
has been said “ Whatever is the being of a thing that is itself 
the action and the means-related-to-action.” And there is no 
reason in saying that there is a distinction in effect resulting 
from a single thing when there is no distinction in functional- 
activity. Nor yet is it possible in sleep to make simultaneously 
the perception and the object to be perceived. Consequently 
in the witness alone there is the experience of the mind-stuff 
and of the intelligence. Thus the point is settled. 


The objector says ‘Granted that the mind-stuff is not an 
object-for-sight to itself; let it be seen by another mind-stuff. 
What use is there of a witness?’ In reply to this he says— 


21. If [one mind-stuff] were the object-of-sight for another, there 
would be an infinite regress from one thinking-substance to an- 
other thinking-substance as well as confusion of memory. 


If a mind-stuff formed blue were the object-of-sight for an- 
other mind-stuff, then that mind-stuff formed as thinking-sub- 
stance [would be the object] for another thinking-substance, 
and that too for another. Because an infinite regress would 
be formed. Nor could you say that objects-of-knowledge 
might consist of two or three, three or four, or five or six 
mind-stuffs and so be a complex of states. 1. Because if you 
are not sure that there is a mind-stuff which knows, you can- 
not be sure there is a mind-stuff which is the object known. 
2. Because if there is doubt whether one sees the water-jar 
in the house or not; and if you are negatively sure that one 
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does not see it, then it follows that, in so far as you are not 
sure of seeing the object, the failure of the mind-stuff as per- 
ception is not the reason why you are not sure of the 
object. If there is an experience by numberless mind-stuffs 
one after another there would be also confusion of memory 
of the numberless mind-stuffs. Because as the result of this 
numberlessness of memories it would be impossible to know 
anything, and because there is no one to know, the distinction 
‘This is the memory of the blue’ and ‘This is the memory of 
the yellow’ would not exist. So it is established that mind- 
stufis are upon an equality and so it is not possible that one 
should be knower [and also known], like lamps [which cannot 
be both perceivers and perceived]. Consequently the mind- 
stuff must be cognized by the witness. 


The objector asks ‘Because the witness who is absolutely 
unchanged has no relation with the mind-stuff which would be 
consequent upon an action, how can the mind-stuff be conscious 
as this or as that?’ In reply to this he says— 


22. The intelligence (citi), which unites not with objects is 
conscious of its own thinking-substance when [the mind-stuff] 
takes the form of that [thinking-substance] [by reflecting it]. 


There is an interconnection, [that is,] a union with the water- 
jars and other objects by the action of the thinking-substance, 
because it is in mutation. But the union of the intelligence 
(cit?) with the thinking-substance is not so, because it is not 
in mutation. On the other hand, when the intelligence is 
reflected in the thinking-substance, just as the sun is reflected 
in water, and when the thinking-substance is changed into the 
form of the intelligence, [the intelligence] is conscious of the 
thinking-substance, in so far as it is its object-of-experience. 
As being in the relation of object-for-knowledge, by contain- 
ing the image of the intelligence, the mind-stuff is affected by 
the intelligence and is cognized by the intelligence. As a 
result of the nearness of the intelligence which unites not with 
objects, this intelligence has a form, [that is,] an image. When 
there is a change into the nature of this [image of the in- 
telligence], then [the intelligence] has a consciousness of the 
thinking-substance which is to be experienced by iiself. Such 
is the connection [of the intelligence with the mind-stuff]. 
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The objector raises the question ‘If the self is something 
over and above the mind-stuff, how then is it that some per- 
sons make the mistake of thinking that the mind-stuff is the 
self?’ In reply he says that the source of these persons’ 
mistake is the mind-stuff’s capacity to know all objects. 


23. Mind-stuff affected by the Seer and by the object-for-sight 
[leads to the perception] of all objects. 

The Seer, [that is,] the Self is intelligent; the object-for- 
sight, [that is,] the sounds and other [perceptible] things, is 
unintelligent. That which [leads to the perception] of all ob- 
jects is that of which the intended-object, [that is,] the province, 
is all objects, both the intelligent and the unintelligent. By 
the nearness of the one to the other [all this] is changed over, 
as it were, into the form of the intelligence and becomes 
affected by the Seer, [that is,] by the intelligence and the 
province of the Seer; [and] by means of the organs and so 
forth [all this] becomes affected by the object-for-sight and 
takes its form. And thus, although the mind-stuff is the ob- 
ject-for-sight and has the form of the sounds and [other] per- 
ceptible things which are to be experienced and is in essence 
a kind of experience characterized by mutations of pleasure 
and pain and so on, yet the mistake of the Buddhists, who 
think that [the mind-stuff] is not different from the reflection 
of the intelligence is reasonable. Because the mind-stuff,— 
which in reality is almost like a crystal gem, that is pure and 
that has the tendency to assume the forms of such objects as 
the hibiscus flower,—assumes the form of the object-for-sight, 
there is no object over and above mind-stuff. Such is the 
mistake of the Idealist theory. The distinction in this case 
is of this kind. Because the mind-stuff is the object-of-ex- 
perience, it must be admitted that it is other than the ex- 
periencer; he is declared to be the permanently aroused power 
of intelligence (cit-gakti). Two-fold is the power of intelligence, 
the permanently aroused and the manifestable. Of these two, 
the permanently aroused and absolutely unchanged power of 
intelligence has the power of intelligence as experience, as it 
is itself, manifestable by the mind-stuff’s sattva and as being 
the reflection of intelligence after having become changed into 
likeness with pleasures and so on. And this experience is 
two-fold. The one, as ending in intelligence, [that is, leading 
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to release]; and the other, characterized as mutation. Of these 
two, the first is the manifestable power of intelligence, the 
second is the experience of the Self, the mutation into pleasure 
or something when the thinking-substance has acquired in- 
telligence. Thus having discriminated between the thinking- 
substance and the Self, he is sure that the mind-stuff, which 
has dispelled the whole net of taints, and is concentrated like 
the flame of a motionless lamp, and is undisturbedly-calm in 
its flow, is the reality of the Self. This is the import [of the 
whole thing]. 


And as a result of this the enjoyer is other than the mind- 
stuff. Accordingly he says— 


24. This mind-stuff [although] diversified! by countless sub- 
conscious-impressions, exists for the sake of another, since its 
nature is to produce things by combining causes. 


Although, in so far as its substance is in pleasure and the 
like, [the mind-stuff] is like the experiencer and diversified by 
numberless subconscious-impressions by the fruition of the 
karma from the hindrances, still in the sense that it perfects 
the two purposes, experience and release, for another, [that is,] 
for one whose real nature is being intelligence to which nothing 
is ascribed, it is said to exist for the sake of another. In 
other words, it is only an object-of-experience, not an ex- 
periencer. Why is this? Because it causes such effects as 
experience, by bringing together, [that is,] assembling such a 
combination as the body and the organs. That is for the 
sake of another which has its effect caused by assembling [its 
parts], a water-jar for instance. For a house, by combining 
parts and what not, does not make a dwelling for itself, but 
for the sake of another, Vishvamitra. Similarly it is reason- 
able to say that the aspects (guna) also make the thinking- 
substance and the rest for the sake of another. Consequently 
because they are subordinate to the Self they are called 
aspects. And so if we may say that the sativa and the others 
are for the sake of another, since they act by combining causes, 
as in the case of a house, then because this middle-term (hetz) 
becomes an attribute of the major-term it is proved that there 


1 The reading is evidently citram. 
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is one who is not combined from the aspects, who is undefiled 
[by aspects], who is motionless, who has his purpose in him- 
self, and aims at intelligence and nothing else. Whoever is 
the experiencer of anything is not combined from that thing, 
for instance the master of the house. As a result of this 
concomitance, if the experiencer of the aspects were also for 
the sake of another, then because of the infinite regressus, 
there would be nothing higher than the Self in accordance 
with the Sacred Word [Kath. Up. iii. 11]. Therefore it is 
proved that he whose two purposes of experience and of 
liberation are to be accomplished by the thinking-substance 
made of aspects, he who is to be favored by pleasure and 
repelled by pain, is the experiencer. 


By the group of siitras up to this point he has determined 
the perfection of birth and so on, and [determined] the mind- 
stuff which is fit for release from among [all] the mind-stuffs 
And after having first dilated (prapaiica) upon karma and sub- 
conscious-impressions, by proving the existence of objects apart 
from mental-processes, he has determined in detail another 
world and the experiencer who is to [go] to the other world. 
Now in order to discuss Isolation he shows who it is that is 
competent for this [Isolation]. 


25. For him who sees the distinction, pondering upon his own 
states-of-being. 

Some excellent (dhdureya) person meditates upon, [that is,| 
has the curiosity to know, the truth as regards the self, on 
the strength of his former good deeds, and asks ‘Where am 
I; to whom do I belong; or whence do I come?’ The curiosity 
to know the reality on the part of this competent person, 
who is the one who sees the distinction, by means of the dis- 
crimination already referred to, (which would be the thought 
‘IT am a Self; other than a thinking-substance; intelligence 
and nothing more’)—ceases. Because a desire is removed 
when the object of desire is obtained. But that heterodox 
person, whose meditation upon the self as being identical with 
the non-self is firm, and who thinks in this manner ‘There is 
no experiencer other than the body and the thinking-sub- 
stance,—he is not competent. The point is that he who desires 
to know the reality is a competent person. 
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The objector asks ‘After there is a seeing of the distinction 
on the part of him who desires to know the reality, of what 
sort is the mind-stuff?’ 


26. Then the mind-stuff is borne down to discrimination, on- 
ward towards Isolation. 

That mind-stuff which formerly at the time of the error of 
the self with regard to the thinking-substance and so on was 
borne down to objects, on towards the round-of-rebirths, is 
now that mind-stuff, belonging to the yogin whose error has 
ceased, which is borne down to discrimination. The dis- 
crimination is the difference between the Seer and the object- 
for-sight. It is borne onward towards, [that is,] it has a spot 
on which it rests; in other words the goal of discrimination. 
Accordingly that which [moves] <onward towards Isolation> 
is that of which the limit towards which [it moves] is Isolation. 
The final result of Isolation is that the mind-stuff becomes 
absorbed in the contemplation called the Rain-Cloud of [know- 
able} Things. 


The objector asks ‘In such a mind-stuff whence come the 
emergent presented-ideas such as ‘I’ or ‘mine?’ In reply to 
this he says— 


27. In the intervals of this mind-stuff there are other presented- 
ideas [coming] from subliminal-impressions. 

In the case of him who is intent upon the Elevation (pra- 
saiukhyadna), which consists in discriminative discernment, day 
by day other presented-ideas, emergent in form, arise from 
the subliminal-impressions of emergence, which are manifested 
in the intervals of the Elevation. 


The question is raised ‘Even if there is Elevation, subliminal- 
impressions of emergence arise for work. What means is there 
for rejecting these?’ In reply to this he says— 


28. The rejection of these is described as being like the rejection 
of hindrances. 


Undifferentiated-consciousness and passion and the rest of 
the hindrances, attenuated by the yoga of action, spreading 
out by taking opportunity after opportunity, when burned by 
the fire of Elevation (prasaikhydna), do not again generate 
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a subliminal-impression in the mind-stuff. Thus subliminal- 
impressions of emergence produce other presented-ideas at the 
time when discrimination is not ripe; and when in the state 
of seeds burned by the burning which comes from the ripened 
Elevation they have not the property of generation. Thus it 
is to be understood that the rejection is described as being 
like that of the hindrances. 


Thus having described the restriction of the emergence by 
Elevation, he tells of the means for restricting even the Ele- 
vation, which consists in emergence as compared with seed- 
less yoga. 


29. For one who takes no interest even in respect of Hlevation 
there follows in every case, as a result of discriminative dis- 
cernment, the Rain-Cloud of [knowable] Things. 

The discernment into the difference between the sattva and 
the Self, which arises in one who beholds the twenty-five en- 
tities, has as its subordinate results the authority over every- 
thing,{and similar [results]. This is the Elevation (prasaiiu- 
khyana). <¥For one who takes no interest even> in this—the 
word interest (ku-sidasya), [that is,| passion being used in the 
sense that it sits (stdati) upon objects which are bad (kut- 
sitesu)—for one who has none of this, the discriminative dis- 
cernment only which consists of a series becomes, as being 
undivided in itself, the concentration called the Rain-Cloud of 
[knowable] Things. And this is said to be a Rain-Cloud of 
{knowable] Things in the sense that it rains, [that is,] showers 
right-living, that is, of course, neither-white-nor-black, as the 
result of Isolation. When there is the Rain-Cloud of [know- 
able] Things as the result of passionlessness with regard to 
Elevation, the restriction of Elevation comes to pass as the 
result of the rise of the higher passionlessness. 


He makes this order clear— 


30. Then follows the cessation of the hindrances and the karmas. 

<Then> [that is,] from the Rain-Cloud of [knowable] Things 
there follows the repression of the five hindrances together 
with the subconscious-impressions which have their root in 
these, and also of the karmas. 
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31. Then, because of the endlessness of perception from which 
all obsewring defilements and obscurations have passed away, 
what is yet to be known amounts to little. 


Obscurations are so called because they obscure the mind- 
stuff. Defilements consist of karma from hindrances and are 
made of rajas and tamas. All these, both the obscurations 
and the defilements, [are what he means] by saying <all defile- 
ments and obscurations.> Because of the endlessness of per- 
ception resulting from these, by reason of the contemplation 
[called] Rain-Cloud of {knowable] Things, which is the shining 
of pure thinking-substance, the <what is yet to be known,> 
(that is,] everything whether intelligent or unintelligent is very 
little. Just as in autumn when every defilement, whether it 
be cloud or any other thing, has passed away from the sky, 
and when on all sides there is a circle of the light of the 
fierce sun brilliantly shining, then such things as water-jars 
capable of receiving light amount to little. Likewise for the 
ever-undefiled sattva of the thinking-substance what, pray, is 
there that is not its field of operation! This same highest 
limit of the Rain-Cloud of [knowable] Things has been made 
known. Hence it is called [knowable] things (dharmdah); but 
not according to the etymological sense of those things that 
are supported (dhriyante). All knowable things it rains, [that 
is, enlightens. So he calls it a Rain-Cloud of [knowable] 
Things. For this same perfection of the Rain-Cloud of [know- 
able] Things is the undisturbed calm of perception, which makes 
the Self visible as being flawless [as plainly as] a myrobalan 
put on the palm of one’s hand,—and which casts light as one 
would cast light upon fish in undefiled water, upon the defects 
such as impurity and destruction which are found in objects 
of sight that are evolved-forms of the material and impure 
primary-substance,—and which brings about the treasure called 
the seedless yoga for the [poor| ascetic mind-stuff. This is 
called the higher passionlessness. 


The objector says ‘This higher passionlessness wearing com- 
pletely the hindrances away may be able to destroy utterly 
the deposits, auspicious or inauspicious, of karma, yet—because 
the aspects are of themselves disposed to mutation—the sequence 
of mutations, the body, the organs and so on (addi), with regard 
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to such a Self also, might continue to act.’ In reply to this 
he says— 


32. When as a result of this the aspects (guna) fulfill their 
purpose, they attain to the limit of their sequence of mutations. 


<When as a result of this> [that is,] after the endless know- 
ledge which is in essence the higher passionlessness, [that is] 
the fruit of the Rain-Cloud of [knowable] Things, and before 
the aspects have effected the purposes of the Self which con- 
sist in experience and in discriminative discernment. That 
sequence of mutations, beginning with the Great [thinking- 
substance] and ending with water-jars, by conforming to the 
regular order, is resolved at the time of the dissolution as a 
water-jar into earth, and in the inverse order the earth was 
resolved into water, the water into fire, and so onwards. This 
was the sequence which was completed by the aspects with 
reference to that Self. For because the Self has purposes, 
the purpose of the Self which has a future time-form is an 
impulsion to the aspects. When this [purpose] is fulfilled the 
aspects are not able to remain even for a moment. This is 
the point. 


He tells the meaning of the word sequence. 


353. A sequence is the correlate to a moment and is recognized 
as such at the final limit of the mutation. 


Moments are portions of time (kala). [Their] sequence is 
knowable by the thinking-substance which is concentrated upon 
them. In these words <a sequence is the correlate to a 
moment> the nature of the <sequence> is pointed out. It is 
said to be the correlate of the moment because two moments 
are indicated as its correlates. Thus the sequence of mutations 
from moment to moment is to be considered. He tells what 
the proof of this is. <And is recognized as such at the final 
limit of the mutation.> Thus in the case of clay the perceived 
mutations, round-lump, water-jar, potsherds, dust, have a prior 
limit and a final limit. In this manner by mentioning the 
prior and the final termination the sequence is determined 
and becomes an object of knowledge. When we recognize 
that the water-jar comes after the round lump the sequence is 
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perceived there. By seeing the oldness in a well-kept garment, 
for instance, one perceives, moment by moment, beginning with 
the mutation of newness as the previous limit, the difference 
in the oldness [by the successive stages] of most subtile, rather 
subtile, subtile, rather coarse, and most coarse as they come 
to pass; and the sequence may be inferred as [soon as one 
sees] that the most subtile oldness comes after the newness 
and that the rather subtile oldness comes after that. The 
objector asks ‘Is this sequence in impermanent things only, 
or is it also in permanent things also?’ If this question is 
asked, we say that it is in permanent things also. There are 
two kinds of permanents. The Selves are absolutely unchanged 
permanents; the aspects are permanents in mutation. The 
substance in which the essential-attribute (svariipa) is not lost 
while in mutation as external-aspect and as time-characteristic 
and as intensity is a permanent in mutation. With regard 
to these, in case of impermanent substances such as thinking- 
substances, although there is a previous limit of the sequence 
of such a mutation as passion, yet there is a final limit, the 
immediate experience of the Self. Thus in these the sequence 
has a termination. In the case of the aspects, which are 
permanent in mutation, the sequence of the mutation has no 
termination. Because although it ceases in respect of released 
Selves, it is not cut off in respect of bound Selves. The ob- 
jector asks whether all Selves are released or not? If the 
first [alternative be true], the mutation in the primary-cause 
has a termination; if the second [alternative be true], there 
is no belief in your knowledge of the reality. On this point 
the Master of the Samkhya says [Bhasya on iv. 33] that there 
is a three-fold question 1. capable of an absolute answer, 
2. capable of a partial answer, 2. incapable of answer. 1. Of 
these [three] the first is as follows. The question is ‘ Will this 
whole species die?’ This may be answered absolutely, It will 
die. 2. But how do you answer the second question? This 
is capable of a partial answer. He who has discernment of 
the reality is released, and no other. And thus because living 
beings are endless and because it is revealed in the Puranas 
and elsewhere that creations and dissolutions are endless, there 
is no release for all. 3. But the third question is whether 
the sequence of mutations of the primary cause is completed 
or not. This question is incapable of answer, because it is 
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impossible to make a definite assertion. Or else this question 
is explainable by saying that the sequence of the round of 
rebirths has an end for fortunate beings, but not for the un- 
fortunate. 

Accordingly there is always a sequence, the aspects which 
are permanent and in mutation, because there is a difference 
in the mutation which occurs in sequence. In the Selves 
which are absolutely unchanged the sequence is not physically- 
real, but is predicated by attributing [to the Selves] the 
difference of mutation found in the thinking-substance and the 
rest. Thus all is cleared up. 


He now shows what Isolation is, the result of the yoga 
which was to be taught by the authoritative book. 


34. Isolation is the return of the aspects (guna), no longer 
provyled with a purpose by the Self, to their original condition; 
or it is the Energy of Intellect (citi-caktz) grounded in, itself. 


Now that the aspects of the thinking-substance and of the 
rest of the [entities] have accomplished experience and liberation 
(for the Self], which was the task which they had to accom- 
plish, they are generated inversely in the contrary direction 
and are resolved in the central-organ as subliminal-impressions 
of the higher passionlessness of the emergent concentration. 
And the central-organ is resolved into the feeling-of-personality; 
and this into the Great [thinking-substance]; and the Great 
Entity into the aspects. Such is a mundane dissolution. This 
Isolation of the primary-cause is transferred to a particular 
Self. Or else, the Energy of Intellect, which is the very In- 
tellect itself, [that is,] an individual Self, abides in itself and 
in nothing else in a preeminent degree. So it is <grounded> 
in itself. That is, it is again out of relation finally with the 
purposelessness of the thinking-substance and the rest [of the 
entities]. This same is the Isolation of the light of the per- 
manent Self permanently purified in its union with itself. Thus 
[all] is satisfactory. The word it in the siitra is intended to 
show the completion of the book. 


8 JAOS 34. 
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1. Ceaselessly 1 bow to Raghava, who is the source of all 
perfections, who is the Lord, who gives Isolation. All actions 
if dedicated to Him (yatra) produce yoga without [need of 
the] aids to yoga. His (yad) speech which is a fire for the 
performance of the Mystic Syllable,‘ after having burned at 
once the forest of hindrances, produced the unflickering lamp 
of knowledge which cleanses the darkness. 

2. The Great Lord, the husband of Uma, whose dwelling 
is in Kaci, the slightest favor from whom produces all kinds of 
prosperity, such as release, I worship. 

3. May my speech be a garland of pearls, placed forever 
at the feet of Rama, and woven around the thread (sutra) of 
the Lord of Serpents {Patanjali], and adorned by the [costly] 
jewel (mani) [in the middle of the string] which is the speech 
of Vyasa. 

4. What a difference (kva ...kva) between me given to mis- 
takes and the master’s affection {for me]! The mind of the 
great is indeed naturally full of compassion for the helpless. 


1 This word pranava might refer to the Veda or even to something 
heterodox, 























The Expression of Indefinite Pronominal Ideas in He- 
brew.— By Frank R. Buaxe, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins 
University. 


Introduction. 


Between the territory occupied by the demonstratives and 
that filled by the numerals lies a group of ideas that are 
usually classed together under the head of indefinite pronouns. 
For example in English, ‘same’ and ‘many’ are both classed 
as indefinites, tho ‘same’ is practically a demonstrative, and 
‘many’ is closely related to the cardinal numerals. 

The study of this linguistic territory is attended with con- 
siderable difficulty in most languages, since many ideas are 
expressed, not by any special word, but by a circumlocution 
or by some type of construction. This territory, therefore, can 
not well be studied on the basis of special words and forms, 
but must be approached from the point of view of the ideas 
themselves. 

Indefinite pronominal ideas may be divided into three main 
classes, viz.: 

1) indefinite demonstratives, 

2) indefinite cardinal numerals, 

3) indefinite ordinals. 

The chief indefinite demonstrative ideas are the follow- 
ing, V1zZ.: 

a) the identifying, ‘this equal to that’, e. g., Eng. ‘same’, 

b) the emphasizing, ‘this indeed’, e. g., Eng. ‘self’, 

c) the comparing, ‘like this’, e. g., Eng. ‘such’, 

d) | ‘this not that’, e. g., Eng. ‘other’, 

e) ‘this and that’, e. g., Eng. ‘both’, 

f) ‘this or that’, e. g., Eng. ‘either’, 

z)| | ‘neither this nor that’, e. g., Eng. ‘neither’, 
‘these separately’, e. g., Eng. ‘each’, 
‘all of these separately’, e. g., Eng. ‘every’. 


‘the combining, { 


h) the distributive 
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1e indefinite cardinal numerals may be divided into three 


sub-classes, according to what they refer to, viz.: 


1) 
2) 


3) 


indefinite individualizing pronouns, 
indefinite quantitative pronouns, 
indefinite numerals referring to more than one. 


The chief indefinite cardinal numeral ideas are the follow- 


ing, 


A. 


b. 


viz. : 

Five classes that refer to individuals, quantities and 
numbers; the indefinite numerals proper: 

a) ‘an individual, part or number, known but not men- 
tioned’, e. g., Eng. ‘so and so, such and such’. 

b) ‘an individual, part, or number unknown, but specially 
singled out’, e. g. Eng. ‘a certain one, a certain, 
certain’. 

c) ‘an individual, part, or number unknown’, e. g., Eng. 
‘someone, some’. 

d) ‘an individual, part, or number that may be desired 
or chosen’, e. g. Eng. ‘anyone, any’. 

e) ‘the negation of one, quantity, number’, e. g., Eng. 
‘no one, nothing, none, no’. 

Ten classes that refer only to quantities and numbers. 
These classes may be grouped in three divisions, viz.: 

1) the comparative indefinites, 

a) ‘a large quantity or number’, e. g. Eng. ‘much, 
many’, 

b) ‘a larger quantity or number’, e. g., Eng. ‘more’. 

c) ‘the largest quantity or number’, e. g., Eng. ‘most, 
the most’. 

d) ‘a small quantity or number’, e. g, Eng. ‘a little, 
few’. 

e) ‘a smaller quantity or number’, e. g., Eng. ‘less, 
fewer’. 

f) ‘the smallest quantity or number’, e. g., Eng. ‘the 
least, fewest’. 

2) the sufficive indefinites, 

a) ‘a sufficient quantity or number’, e. 
‘enough’. 

b) ‘a quantity or number smaller than sufficient’, Eng. 
‘too little, too few’. 

c) ‘a quantity or number larger than sufficient’, Eng. 
‘too much, too many’. 


g. Eng. 
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3) the comprehensive indefinite, 
‘the quantity or number complete’, e. g., Eng. ‘every- 
thing, all’, 

The chief indefinite ordinals are, viz.: 

a) ‘the next, following’, 

b) ‘the middle’, 

c) ‘the last’, 

d) ‘the next to last, last but one’. 

These ideas have usually three uses. They may be employed 
absolutely to refer to a noun, like the indefinite pronouns in 
English, e. g., ‘each did as he was told’; ‘many are called, but 
few chosen’; &c.: they may be employed partitively, denoting 
a part of some definite whole, e. g., ‘some of the men’, ‘many 
of them’, &c.: or they may be used attributively to limit or 
define the meaning of a noun, like the English indefinite pro- 
nominal adjectives, e. g., ‘each man’, ‘many houses’, &c. 

All of these ideas may be employed in all three ways except 
the simple indefinite demonstratives ‘same’, ‘self’, ‘such’, which 
lack the partitive use. The partitive and attributive uses some- 
times fall together, e. g., with Hebrew 52 ‘all’; sometimes the 
absolute and partitive constructions are the same, e. g., with 
the Hebrew combining indefinite demonstratives ‘both’, ‘either’, 
‘neither’. These may be said to be used attributively when they 
modify a single noun; when they stand in apposition to a plural 
pronoun, or a combination of two nouns, tho this is really an 
absolute construction, they have practically a partitive use. 

In my article on the Comparative Syntax of the combina- 
tions formed by the Noun and its Modifiers in Semitic’, I stated 
that “the material for the discussion of these important modify- 
ing ideas (the indefinite pronominal ideas used attributively) 
is exceedingly meager: in no Semitic grammar are they fully 
and satisfactorily treated”. The same thing is true with regard 
to the other uses of these ideas, and the present article is an 
attempt to supply this lack as far as Hebrew is concerned. 

The article is entirely descriptive, no attempt being made 
to institute extended comparisons with the sister Semitic idioms 
or with other tongues. Comparative material will be found 


1 Published in JAOS 82, parts 2 and 3, pp. 135—267; cited in the fol- 
lowing pages as Comp. Syn. Noun and Mod. For some addenda and 
corrigenda to this article cf. p. 227, n. 1. 
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in Brockelmann’s Comparative Syntax’, and also, for the at- 
tributive use of these ideas, in the article of mine just refer- 
red to. 

The article is based primarily on the study of the Hebrew 
text, but Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebriiische Grammatik®, Leipzig, 
1909; and Gesenius-Buhl, Handworterb. iiber d. Alte Testament, 
Lainsig, 1910; have been used as standard works of reference’. 

In the present article the expression of the indefinite pro- 
nominal ideas in Hebrew is discussed according to the classi- 
fication just outlined, and in all three uses absolute, attributive, 
and partitive. Numerous examples are given under every 
heading, in many instances all or practically all of the cases 
of occurrence are cited. The signs " in Hebrew and... in 
English indicate an abbreviated word or passage. A long 
vowel due to pause is marked with Silluq, viz. —. 


Indefinite Demonstratives. 


Same. 
The idea of ‘same’ employed absolutely in the sense of ‘the 
one already referred to’ is expressed by the simple demonstra- 
tives or by the pronouns of the third person, e. g., 
‘YD Wy mt POS “ATS WR weed maT ‘here is the man of 
whom I spoke to thee: this [same] shall rule my people’ 
(I Sam. 9, 17; cf. Gen. 5, 29). 

mo Ws) “MT WS O13 %D ‘for there is a cup in the hand of 
JHVH ... and he pours out of this [same]’ (Ps. 75, 9). 

xo ya = Si "IHS Ws Ty ‘there is yet one man... the 
same is Micaiah son of Imla’ (II Ch. 18, 7; cf. Esth. 9, 1; 
Ezr. 10, 23;—N% Gen. 10, 12; 14, 8; 23, 2; 48, 7; Jos. 15, 8; 
IT Sam. 5, 7:—n77 Gen. 6, 4). 

JAS B22 NT AAS TD mr pos kw mM ‘and the one of 
whom I shall say he shall go with thee, the same shall go 
with thee’ (Jud. 7, 4bis)°. 


1 ©, Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semi- 
tischen Sprachen, Bd. II, Berlin, 1913—especially pp. 81—87: cited as 
Comp. Syn. 

2 These are cited as Gesenius-Kautzsch and Gesenius-Buhl: E. Konig, 
Historisch-Comparative Syntax der Hebriiischen Sprache, Leipzig, 1897 
(cited as Kénig, Syntax) was also employed. 

* This use of the personal pronoun of the third person is similar 
to its use in the sense of ‘self’, cf. p. 127, and also to its use as copula. 
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WN 320 "APY AIT AW Avy vp ‘of beaten-work the 
candlestick shall be made, its shaft and its branches ... 
shall be of the same’ (Ex. 25, 31; 37, a cf. 25, 36; 37, 22:— 


sm Ex. 27, 2; 37, 25; 38, 2; 28, 8; 39, 5). 
"aT OD} in3 aby 373} ‘remember A em for ever... 
and he has confirmed the same. ? (I Ch. 16, 15—17; cf. 


Ps. 105, 8—11; Job 4, 8). 

12 oY wy mwiowa ‘win wy owas ‘in the twelfth month ... 
on the thirteenth day of the same’ (Esth. 9, 1; cf. 17; 
18; 21). 

iNnfan Ty} won ‘from the rising of the sun to the going 
down of the same’ (Mal. 1, 11). 

mx mst ‘this shall not be the same’ (Ezk. 21, 31[?)). 

The pronoun of the third person has apparently also devel- 
oped the meaning of ‘same’ as predicate to more than one 
thing or to several states or times of one thing, e. g., 

Si7 TAS} ‘but thou art the same’ (Ps. 102, 28; cf. Is. 41, 4; 
43, 10; 13; 46, 4; 48,12; Jer. 5, 12 [?)). 

Si ow 31521 JOP ‘small and ia are the same there’ (Job 
3, 19). 

In its attributive use this idea is not clearly distinguished 
from the demonstratives, being often indicated by the demon- 
strative pronouns, e. g., 
gin7 m3 ‘n that same night’ (Gen. 26, 24). 

Ni OFD ‘on that same day’ (Gen. 15, 18). 

SY M32 ‘in that same year’ (Jer. 28, 17). 

MPN ODN ‘these same words’ (Gen. 44, 6). 

Ni ]D0977 Wx ‘that same poor man’ (Kcc. 9, 15). 

7? 33307} WY AT IH) WH NIA 3Ww ANT ‘and it shall come 
to pass that the same goodness which JHVH does to us, 
we will do to you’ (Num. 10, 32). 

Sometimes the pronoun of the third person (= remoter de- 
monstrative) is placed without article after the noun in the 
sense of ‘same’, just as it is in the constructions of ‘self’ 
(cf. p. 127), e 
sit mda pt yas ns pw ‘and they made their father drink 

wine that same night’ (Gen. 19, 33; cf. 30,16; 32, 23; 
I Sam. 19, 10)*. 
In I Ch. 1, 27; Prov. 28, 24 sim may be regarded either as ‘same’ or as 


copula. 
1 Of course it is possible to regard sim nods &c. as win a, or as 
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The personal pronoun of the third person seems to be 
placed before noun + demonstrative in the Aramaic fashion’, 
the whole having the sense of ‘same’ in— 
mimo ma mbasin ‘this same night is JHVH’s’ (Ex. 12, 42). 

Attributive ‘same’ in the sense of ‘that already referred to’ 
may be expressed by placing before the modified noun a pro- 
noun of the third person agreeing with the noun in gender 
and number. The noun may be either common or proper; 
‘same’ + proper noun is regularly expressed in this way. The 
independent form of the pronoun is used when the noun is nom- 
inative, the suffix when it is in any other case (acc. or after 
preposition). When the suffix stands after a case-determinative 
(AS or preposition), this determinative may be repeated’, e. g., 
mins YS yw) NT ‘that same wicked man shall die in his 

iniquity’ (Ezk. 3, 18). 

MS WaT aT mma Sind yor 19 IT My. ‘and in the -ime of 
his oppression, this same king Ahaz trespassed yet more 
against JHVH’ (II Ch. 28, 22). 

}? “DYN “BMW DD) wry") ‘and these same magicians also did 
... thus’ (Ex. 7, 11). 

TINY ws ‘and she saw that same boy’ (Ex. 2, 6; cf. 35, 5; 
Ley. 13, 57; Jer. 9, 14; Ezk. 3, 21). 

"WNT I832 ‘when this same man came...’ (Ezk. 10, 3; ef. 
42,14; Ezr. 3, 12). 

"IBS ts ‘woe to this same one ...’ (Ecc. 4, 10). 


corrupted by haplograpby from simn md52, but it is not necessary, Gen. 
38, 21 Jya->y ory. NIT AwIPA mx ‘where is the harlot that was openly 
by the road’, does not belong here, the sm being rather relative than 
attributive in character. 

1 Cf. Noldeke, Syr. Gramm.? Leipzig, 1898, p. 172, § 227. 

2 These cases are ranged by Gesenius-Kautzsch (§ 131/—n) under the 
so-called Permutative, a kind of appositive, but the emphatic meaning 
is not referred to. In all the examples here given the noun which is 
emphasized occurs before in the context immediately preceding. The 
emphatic character of this construction was noted in my Comp. Syn. 
Noun and Mod. (p. 147) but the exact character of the emphasis I did 
not recognize at the time. 

While still emphatic, the examples in which an element in some ob- 
lique case is resumed after an interval by a following suffix are of a 
different character, cf. Gen. 2, 17; 3,3; I Sam. 9, 20; II Sam. 6, 23:—Gen. 
13, 15; 21, 18; 47, 21; I Sam. 25, 29; II Ki. 9, 27; Is. 51, 22; (ef. p. 122, n): 
ink—ink I Sam. 9,13. Here the first element is in the nature of an ab- 
solute case, the sense being ‘as regards—’. 
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Syren a5 ond jos 238 WA PsN ‘to the land that I give 
to these same Israelites’ (Jos. 1, 2; cf. Num. 32, 33; Jud. 
21,7; IL Ch. 26,14; m>y Jer. 51,56; onm I Ch. 4, 42; wy 
Dan. 11, 11). 

POI AS VOT EI KANT ‘did not this same Hezekiah 
remove his high-places ...’ (II Ch. 32, 12; cf. 33, 23). 

ON Te wy Ji ‘when I went to make this same Israel rest’ 
(Jer. 31, 2). 

'MI327AS oysoan WIS WIN ‘and the worthless fellows gave 
evidence against this same Naboth’ (I Ki. 21, 13; ef. IT Ki. 
16, 15 Kt). 

WRITBITAY IN 373Y xd Ws ‘who will not serve this same 
Nebuchadnezzar’ (Jer. 27, 8). 

Mex oat >> oavna> Opyin mn 85> ‘the brass of all these 
same vessels was not weighed’ (Jer. 52, 20 [contrast II Ki. 
25, 16]; cf. Ezr. 2,62. Neh. 7, 64; I Ch. 7, 9; 25, 1).! 

‘Same’ when it means ‘one and the same’ is expressed both 
absolutely and attributively by the numeral “M8 ‘one’ without 
article, e. g., 
{01 FOS NPN WS "NID WE "wisn ‘any man... who 

comes ... without being called, the law for him is the 
same ...’ (Esth. 4,11; cf. Job 23, 13; Gen. 41, 25). 

559 IHS Mpy ‘all have the same fate’ (Kec. 9, 3; cf. 2; 2, 14; 
3,19; 20; 6, 6; Gen. 40, 5; 41, 26; Ex. 12, 49; 26, 2; 36, 9; 
15; Lev. 7,7; 24,22; Num. 15,16; 29: I Sam. 6, 4; I Ki. 
6, 25; Ezk. 45,11; Mal. 2, 10bis; Prov. 1, 14; Job 31, 15). 

In one passage the plural of the numeral ‘one’ is employed 
attributively in this sense, viz., 

OMINS OND Ans mY pIsm>2 TW ‘and the whole earth was 
of the same [one] speech and of the same words’ (Gen. 
11, 1).2 

For the definite article used in a sense somewhat similar 
to this 1h8 cf. under ‘some’ p. 165. 

Occasionally the word oO8y ‘bone, essence’ is employed in the 
construct before the modified noun in connection with a de- 
monstrative modifying the noun to indicate this idea, e. g., 





1 For other less certain cases of this genitive construction cf. Konig, 
Syn., § 284a. The following noun may also stand after > (or in late 
Hebrew ~bw); the construction does not seem to be emphatic: cf. for 
5 Ezr. 9,1; for Sw Cant. 3,7: also Konig, Syn., § 284c—e. 

2 Somewhat similar is the use of absolute ovine Ezk. 37, 17. 
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mi OT DsyD ‘on the same day’ (Gen. 7, 13; 17, 23; 26; ef. 
Ezk. 24, 2). 

The particle MX is occasionally employed before a noun in 
the nominative case in an emphatic sense that is at times 
equivalent to attributive ‘same’. Sometimes it occurs together 
with a demonstrative,’ e. g., 

DPYH TON? IVT Woy-Ns ‘that [same] pillar of cloud did not 
depart from them’ (Neh. 9, 19; ef. Ezk. 35, 10; 43, 7). 

Sy AND ANI Ay WD ‘sll thin some evil come upon us’ 
(Dan. 9, 13; cf. Jud. 20, 44; 46). 

The opposite of ‘same’ viz., ‘different’ is expressed by the 
participle 73% of the verb m3¥ ‘change, become different’, « 
pt ov>20 0°52) ‘and the vessels were all different’ (Esth. 1, 7). 
py-52n nis ony) ‘and their law is different from [that of] all 

other people’ (Esth. 3, 8). 
The idea ‘different among selves, various’ applied to one 
noun is expressed by the noun repeated with connective }, e. g., 
Maps Ma J2N} T2S AOD 7D AND ‘don’t have in your purse 
various diferent kinds of] weights, a large one and a 
small one’ (Dt. 25, 13; cf. 14; Prov. 20, 10; 23). 

17) V1 Miz 33°32 ‘consider the years of different generations’ 
(Dt. 32, 7). 

37: 35) 253 ‘with various hearts [double heart] they speak’ 
(Ps. 12, 3; cf. I Ch. 12, 33). 

It is expressed by the simple plural of the word }} ‘kind, 
sort’, 1 
nanan my omya sop Ws ‘which they filled with ~~ fumes 

and various sorts [of spices] prepared as salves...’ (II Ch. 
16, 14). 
For the repeated plural in this sense cf. p. 153, n. 1. 





1 This AX, however, is usually simply a strong demonstrative; so in 
Num. 5,10; Ezk. 20, 16; Neh. 9, 34: "ws mS occurs as nominative in Jer. 
27, 8; 38, 16 Kt.; Zech. 12,10; Ecc. 4,3: (cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 117m). 
Cases which are intermediate between this use of MA& and its ordinary 
use are, 733AX 95 AR TAX Wes pram ds-nx ‘> ‘for all the land that thou 
seest, I give it to thee’ (Gen. 13,15; cf. 21,13; 47,21; I Sam. 25, 29; 
IT Ki. 9, 27; Is. 51, 22) where the fact that the seovaling object after mx 
is resumed by a suffix makes the object very much like a nominative 
absolute. In Mishnic Hebrew nx -+ suffix is used in the sense of ‘that’ 
‘same’ (cf. my article Comp. Syn. Noun and Mod., p. 148). This is a 
combination of this use of AX with nominative, with constructions for 
‘same’ like §¥393)33°N8 3n& (Jer. 27, 8), cf. p. 120f. 
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Self. 

This idea may modify either a personal pronoun or a noun. 
In connection with the oblique cases of pronouns it constitutes 
the so-called reflexive pronouns. In the first case it may be 
represented simply by the unemphatic pronoun (pronoun implied 
by verbal form, single pronoun in non-verbal sentence, or 
simple suffix), e. g., 

“ny myys ‘I myself will awake early’ (Ps. 57, 9; 108, 2)." 

WNT MAS ‘thou thyself art the man’ (II Sam. 12, 7; cf. I Sam. 
24, 18). 

215 ASN wy ‘and Ehud made himself a sword’ (Jud. 3, 16; 

cf. Num. 8, 17; Ru. 4, 6). 

TAS My “wns Mp ‘and he took his two young men with 

him [self] (Gen. 22, 3). 

WWD awd ATS} ‘and love thy neighbor as thyself’ (Lev.19,18; 34). 
3713] IN INV} ‘and he will show me himself and his habita- 
tion (II Sam. 15, 25; ef. Ex. 5,19; Jer. 7,19; Ezk. 34, 2; 
8; 10) 
The emphasis may be indicated by repetition of the pronoun ; 
when the pronoun is subject, by pronoun + verbal form in verbal 
sentence,’ by repeated pronoun in non-verbal sentence. Some- 
times the independent pronoun is used twice even in a verbal 
sentence, e. g., 
pn) mon AMS-onY nintd) ‘and that they might see for them- 
selves, that they themselves were beasts’ (Ecc. 3, 18). 

WH “MHaY AN} °338 ‘I myself put my maid-servant in your 
arms’ (Gen. 16, 5; cf. ‘38 IT Sam. 18, 2; Jer. 21, 5). 

MAS ‘NT ‘slay me thyself’ (I Sam. 20, 8). 

sm28 ND) avy NIM ‘he hath made us and not we ourselves’ 
(Ps. 100, 3). 

13702 FIN) OW MyI"Ns M34 ‘and he left his servant there, 
and he himself went into the desert’ (I Ki. 19, 3—4; ef. 
Is. 38, 15; Prov. 11, 25; 21, 13; II Ch. 26, 20). 


1 The emphasis here may be due to the cohortative ending n—. 

2 The accusative of the reflexive pronoun is more commonly expressed 
by the reflexive forms of the verb, cf. p. 126. 

3 Not infrequently a pronoun subject before a verb, while still some- 
what emphatic, has not the meaning of ‘self’, cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
§ 135a (at end). In late passages, particularly in Ecclesiastes, the pro- 
noun subject is used after the verb without special emphasis, cf. op. cit. 
§ 135). Cf. unemphatic w53, p. 126, n. 
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s533) O725 of ‘Dd ‘for they themselves alone shall be saved’ 
(Ezk. 14, 18; ef. 16). 

7 7 33938 ‘D> ‘for we ourselves together will build’ (Kzr. 
4, 3; cf. Num. 32, 17). 

"FOS IS IN ‘LT myself will tear...’ (Hos. 5, 14; cf. Jud. 5, 3; 
Is. 48, 15). 

ON STON) ‘and she herself said ...’ (Gen. 20. 5). 

N37 “IN “IN YD TAY IN") ‘see now that I myself am he’ (Dt. 32, 39). 

Mm “338 “DIS ‘1 indeed, I myself, am JHVH’ (Is. 43, 11; 
26; 51, 12). 

MAS SWI TAS ‘thou thyself art terrible’ (Ps. 76, 7). 

Toya of oF ‘they indeed are thy lot’ (Is. 57, 6). 

One, usually the first, of the two pronouns may be a suffix 
after 737 or an infinitive; when the predicate is a finite verb 
it may stand with } after the repeated pronoun, e. g., 
INSNS CAYTT I8 27 ‘behold I myself will search out my 

sheep’ (Ezk. 34, 11; ef. 20). 
HATA Syst 38 MRD WN ‘and when I myself, Daniel, saw 

the vision’ (Dan. 8, 15). 

‘gy703 POY 337 ‘behold I myself am against thee’ (Ezk. 5, 8). 

319 opoy NS “SN 7 ‘behold I myself will bring upon you 
a sword’ (Ezk, 6, 3). 

OMSO IMS PIN °337 “IW ‘and behold 1 myself will harden 
E gypt’s heart’ (Ex. 14, 17; ef. Is. 52, 6). 

When the pronoun is in any oblique case the emphasis may 
be represented by the emphatic suffixes, i. e., suffix in connec- 
tion with independent pronoun’; the independent pronoun 
may precede or follow the suffix; it is often accompanied bv 
D3, 4S ‘also’, e. g., 

*387DI "3273 ‘bless me also’ (Gen. 27, 34; cf. Zech. 7, 5). 

MAAS of PAyTT ‘I have made you, even you, know to day’ 
(Prob. 22, 19). 

"TT °3M3 7 ‘238 ‘JHVH led me, even me, in the way...’ 
(Gen. 24, 27). 

‘SIP! “3N"O3 ‘even me myself it will befall’ (Kec. 2, 15). 


1 According to Gesenius-Kautzsch § 1357, the emphatic suffix occa- 
sionally loses its emphasis, e. g., 1 Sam. 20, 42; Ps. 38,11. In the first 
of these cases the independent pronoun is the logical antecedent of 
‘both’, cf. p. 146; in the second o7 is equivalent to ‘self’, emphasizing 
not the suffix but the noun, cf. p. 127. 
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TOS WP AAs AM ‘Judah, thee indeed shall thy brethren 
praise’ (Gen. 49, 8). 

JAIN “IS MD J Ww ‘would that I myself might die instead 
of you’ (II Sam. 19, 1: cf. with D3 Prov. 23, 15: with indep. 
pron. before suffix Gen. 40, 16 with 48; Is. 45, 12; Job 21, 4 
‘238; Lam. 1, 16; I Ch. 28, 2). 

MANDI FINNS O°3927 3p ‘the dogs shall lap thy own blood’ 
(I Ki. 21, 19; cf. Zech. 9,11 AS before with d3). 

S37D NSD AyNw3) ‘and let us hear what is in his mouth 
[what] he has to say’ (II Sam. 17, 5; cf. Jer. 27, 7 with 03). 

Mit TaD WB. OAS O2°3D3 ‘and your own bodies shall fall in 
this wilderness’ (Num. 14, 32; cf. Neh. 5,2 .3m38; Ps. 9, 7 
mom: with pron. before Jos. 23,9 OAS; Ezk. 33,17 man). 

PA IS “IN °D ‘let the fault be upon me, my lord’ (I Sam. 
25, 24; ef. I Ki. 1, 26; mms II Ch. 35,21; sim oa I Sam. 
19, 23; 33n38& Dt. 5.3; ons Hag. 1,4; mam oa Jer. 25, 14: 
with pron. before I Sam. 12, 23 ‘338; I Ki. 1, 20 and Mi. 
5, 1 mans; IL Ch. 28, 10 ons). 

In poetry the pronoun emphasizing the suffix of a noun may 
be implied by a verbal form which, tho it does not agree with 
the noun, is its logical predicate (contrast Gesenius-Kautzsch 
$ 1441): the noun + suffix may either precede or follow the 
wail e. g., 

SIPS mindy ‘Ip ‘my own voice will call upon JHVH’ (Ps. 
3,5: ef. 27,7; 142, 2: ‘> 66,17: ‘wD, ‘MM Is. 26,9; “wy 
snyms Ex. 6, 3). 

M8{2 137 i". ‘their own mouth speaks proudly’ (Ps. 17, 10). 

Tp ‘ons Jet thine own voice cry’ (Is. 10, 30; cf. Jaqn Ps. 
17,13: Ju" 17, 14: Jaa" 60, 7; 108, 7). 

FOI Of AIT ‘thine own horses walked thru the sea’ (Hab. 
3, 15). 

“NID"]S MPI! PWS ‘my own glory will sing and give praise’ 
(Ps. 108, 2). 

AVA ON3 TT AAS ‘thine own hand did drive out the nations’ 
(Ps. 44, 3). 

A similar construction in a non-verbal sentence where the 
predicate agrees with the pronoun is 
772) Mm yow MAS *D ‘for thy own name JHVH stands alone’ 

(Ps. 83, 19). 

The emphasis may also be expressed in any case by WB3 
‘soul, life’ + suffix, simple or with emphatic independent pro- 
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noun.! When wp3 is subject the verb usually agrees with it 

in the feminine singular, but may agree in person with the 

suffix according to the last construction, e. g., 

“DAwoa-ny wb nism ‘let me myself die with the Philistines’ 
(Jud. 16, 30). 

m9 ‘awD DvD2) ‘they themselves have gone into captivity’ 
(Is. 46, 2). 

MIDUs ox2d yina ‘we ‘I myself lie among lions’ (Ps. 57, 5). 

wD) ank > mp ‘he who gets wisdom is a lover of himself’ 

(Pr. 19, 8; of Num. 30, 6; 7; Ezk. 3, 21; 14,14; Am. 2, 14; 

15; Ps. 17, 13; 22, 30; Job 32, 2; Ecc. 6, 2). 

pnp; wNWANON ‘deceive not yourselves’ (Jer. 37, 9). 

Wa na yor 35 ‘the heart knows its own bitterness’ (Prov. 
14, 10). 

Ni (WiDI My Ist O37) ‘and the great man speaks his own 
evil desire’ (Mi. 7, 3). 

When the case of the pronoun is accusative or dative, the 
emphasis may be expressed by the reflexive idea in various 
verbal forms, chiefly the Niphal or Hithpael, e. g., 

SIGN} (DIS OY “Dd XPS) ‘and I was afraid because I was 
naked, and I hid myself’ (Gen. 3, 10; cf. Num. 12, 6 ynnn; 
Jud. 16, 20 sy33; II Sam. 22, 24 senwn; Job 9, 30 yrann). 

voyp 8} TIENT ‘separate thyself from him’ (Gen. 13, 9; cf. Ex. 

34, 2 333; Num. 16,13 nwn; IT Ki. 22, 19 y353). 

WON MTA INT PAN ‘and David strengthened himself in JHVH 
his god’ (I Sam. 30, 6; cf. Lev. 25, 49 5833; Job 27, 10 
33ynn). 

933M) SV} ‘and she shall feign herself another’ (I Ki. 14, 5: 
ef. Lev. 21, 9 5m3). 

pave 33°33] ‘and we will discover ourselves to them’ (I Sam. 
14, 8; cf. Gen. 44, 16 prwsn; Jer. 50, 5 m3). 

YI OOH 3ywM) ‘and rest yourselves under the tree’ (Gen. 
18, 4; cf. 49, 1 }0N3; Num. 31, 3 ponm3; Dt. 14, 1 Tans; 
Is. 52, 3 75993). 

TITDY wRanT °D ‘that they had made themselves hateful to 

David’ a wantin 19, 6; cf. Ex. 19, 22 wspnn; Ps. dade 2 a. 


1 In a sense very similar to this w53 are anal “wa ‘flesh’ (in Ecc. 
4,5; 5,5) and 35 ‘heart’ (in Ex. 9, 14), wp3 + suffix is sometimes em- 
ployed without special emphasis as the equivalent of a simple personal 
pronoun, e. g., as subject Gen. 27,4; Num. 21,5; Ezk. 4,14; Ps. 105, 18; 
Job 16, 4: after prep. Ps. 11,1; Job 16, 4. 
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YI “3% Oey ‘David asked for himself from me’ (I Sam. 20, 6; 
cf. 28; Neh. 13, 6). 

Dyes im woven ‘and Jonathan took off from himself 
his mantel’ (I Sam. 18, 4; cf. Gen. 3, 8 Joann; Ex. 32, 3 
pipna; Jos. 9, 12 Twn). 

M318 wmv) ‘and he prostrated himself on the ground’ (Gen. 
18, 2). 

The expression ‘by—self’ is rendered by 739 ‘in separation’ 
or by 433 ‘in body’ + suffix, e. g., 

325 ‘Ap DDR} ‘and if I have eaten my morsel by myself’ (Job 
31,17; cf. Is. 44, 24; 49, 21). 

432 2% aun MAS yr ‘why dost thou sit by thyself’ (Ex. 18, 14). 

p33 2% tay) 739 > amv ‘and they put on [food] for him by 

himself, and for them by themselves’ (Gen. 43, 32). 

Ns! BID NI) 11D oO ‘if he came by himself, he shall go by 
himself’ (Ex. 21, 3). 

The expression ‘to—self’ = ‘secretly’ after a verb of saying 
or thinking is expressed by 3, BY or ON (Sy) + 39 ‘heart’ or 
2p ‘interior’ + suffix, e. g., 

393 WN" ‘and he said to himself’ (Gen. 17, 17: cf. Ps. 4, 5; 
10, 6). 

AD IWPS MY psn) ‘and Sarah laughed to herself’? (Gen. 18, 12; 
cf. Ps. 62, 5; 94, 19). 

‘ad-ny 38 AIDA ‘IT said to myself’ (Kec. 1, 16). 

13978 mm TON) ‘and JHVH said to himself’ (Gen. 8, 21; cf. 
24, 45: I Sam. 27, 1; 5y I Sam. 1, 13).1 
When the idea of ‘self’? modifies a noun, it is expressed by 

the pronoun of the third person in apposition with the noun: 

the usual position of the appositive seems to be after the 
noun, tho it may also precede2 When the noun is governed 
by a preposition the emphatic pronoun may stand in the ab- 

solute form or as suffix after the preposition repeated, e. g., 

MIS DID NW ISS JAY 192 ‘therefore my Lord himself will give 
you a sign’ ds. 7,14; cf. Lev. 17,11; Num. 18, 23; Jos. 22, 23). 

Do NIwva MT oA mbuh WS ‘so that the Jews themselves 
prevailed over their enemies’ (Esth. 9, 1; cf Ps. 38, 11 
pi-D)). 


1 In these examples the idea of ‘within’, ‘secretly’ is giving way or 
has given way to the simple reflexive idea ‘self’, i: e., 35 has practically 
become the equivalent of wb3, cf. p. 125f., also p. 126, n. 

2 Cf. the similar constructions of ‘same’, p. 119. 
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9y 2312 NT) ‘and the Highest himself will establish her’ 

(Ps. 87, 5). 

Say2 MIw> Wb Nim OD2 pus yw ‘and the profit of the earth 

is for all, the king himself is served by the field’ (Ecce. 5, 8). 
‘AS PS ONDA PY Ws} ‘and the light of my eyes themselves 

also is gone from me [not with me]’ (Ps. 38, 12: cf. Num. 

4, 22). 

Weipn Ink Nigzs MANS «JHVH of Hosts, himself ye shall 

sanctify’ (Is. 8, 13). 
ja-0>)- NiT-Da ns ‘and to Seth himself also a son was born’ 

(Gen. 4, 26; cf. 10, 21; Ex. 35, 34). 
ma $5 joao "aby uy ‘the skin of the offering, shall be for 

the priest himself’ (Lev. 7, 8; ef. Ezk. 10, 13). 
pms pasa ANN Dd Wai ‘and any flesh in whose own skin is 

‘a swelling’ (Ley. 13, 18). 
yyyrd2) AWA AD 33s} ‘and they shall dwell in Judah itself 

and all its cities’ (Jer. 31, 24). 

In a few cases when the noun is dependent on a preposi- 
tion, ‘self? is expressed by the noun O3y, O73 ‘bone’ in the 
construct before the noun, e. g., 
ta) =P) D‘owi osyd ‘like the heaven itself in clearness’ (Ex. 

24, 10). ia 
OA DOSY ‘in his strength itself, the very fulness of his strength’ 

(Job 21, 23). 
nidyes o13->8 ‘on the stairs themselves’ (II Ki. 9, 13). 


Such. 


In rare cases this idea is left to be understood from the 
context, e. g., 
Noor ox Ty NId> Wwe "SDkT-ODN ‘any of all food ... upon 

which [such] water gets, is unclean’ (Ley. 11, 34—cf. o-p3 

N3Y vy. 32). 
wont ‘92-522 mw WR ApwiINN-DD) ‘and every draught that is 

drunk in every [such] vessel, is unclean’ (cbid.—cf. vy. 32). 

This idea is sometimes simply expressed by the pronoun of 
the third person or by the demonstrative, e. g,, 
DTI wiv KITT ‘lo, such is the joy of his way’ (Job 8, 19). 
13 Ya WS WI ‘anyone, who touches such a thing’ (Lev. 22, 6; 

cf. 7, 18;! 27, 9). 





| Cf. 3329 ‘something’, ‘anything’ p. 175. 
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wit Wt Mt ‘such is the generation of those that seek him’ 
(Ps. 24, 6; cf. 48, 15; 49, 14; Job 18, 21). 

S3y nisavin mbN"TS ‘but such are the dwellings of the wicked’ 
(Job 18, 21). 

F2IPD NSW AVIA AnYy3 ‘that this [such an] abominable thing 
was done among you’ (Dt. 13,15; Jud. 19, 24; cf. 1I Sam. 
13, 12; 19, 37). 

nbs myy-d> TIONS mm nayin %D ‘for an abomination to JHVH 
thy God is everyone that does these [such] things’ (Dt. 
25, 16; cf. Ezk. 17, 15). 

ba? mt DI3> A} AY ‘would that they had such a heart’ 
(Dt. 5, 26). 

Ordinarily, however, ‘such’, used both absolutely and attri- 
butively, is expressed by 3 + suffix of third person or demon- 
strative. The meaning is often more strongly demonstrative 
than simple ‘such’, viz., ‘such as he, like him’, ‘such as this, 
like this’, &. When this combination stands absolutely as 
subject, the verb agrees with the pronoun after 3; M282 is 
treated as feminine plural.t. Examples of its absolute use 
are, e g., 
w2> YOwIt iN ‘or was such a thing heard?’ (Dt. 4, 32). 

D5? oD TIN} ‘and such were not seen before’ (II Ch. 
9, 11). 

WWIS OY AN MI ‘is such the fast that I have chosen’ 
(Is. 58, 5). 

ANID TNS NP ‘such a thing was not seen’ (Jud. 19, 30; cf. 
I Sam. 4, 7; Jer. 2, 10; II Ch. 30, 26). 

OvS oy->y mNtD mAawn m2) ‘and why hast thou thought 
such a thing against God’s people’ (II Sam. 14, 13; cf. Jud. 
13, 23; 15, 7; Is. 66, 8; Ezr. 7, 27). 

MDSD ‘MS MISA) ‘and such things have happened to me’ 
(Ley. 10, 19; cf. Job 12, 3 mdx-wo). 

}2> My? N) ‘and he will not do such things’ (Ezk. 18, 14). 

MND TAY] “ ‘who has seen such things’ (Is. 66, 8; cf. Jer. 
18, 13). 

When used attributively this combination usually stands 
after its noun, either immediately or with the relative Ws 
interposed; it may however precede its noun; the pronoun 
after > agrees with the modified noun, e. g., 


1 The simple demonstrative 758 is also sometimes treated as feminine, 
e. g., Ex. 21, 11; Is. 49, 15: here, however, with feminine antecedent. 
9 JAOS 34. 
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w92 MDW ‘such locusts’ (Ex. 10,14; cf. Neh. 13, 26; II Ch. 
35, 18). 

MNtD nyd Dox ‘whether for such a time’ (Esth. 4, 14; cf. Ezr. 
9, 13). 

Mid wind “D> ‘who is such a teacher as he’ (Job 36, 22). 

Py DYTON O71 WH WS MD NIT ‘can we find such a man as 
this in whom is the divine spirit’ (Gen. 41, 38)." 

md We “22 ‘on such a nation’ (Jer. 5,9; 29; 9, 8). 

Attributive ‘such’ may also be expressed by placing 5 before 
a noun modified by a demonstrative, e. g., 
MPN OMNIAD OOK IDI ‘to speak such things to them’ (Jer. 

38, 4: cf. I Sam. 2, 23: Dan. 10, 15; Neh. 6, 8). 
“pt MI MoP> mAwyYI N85 °> ‘for such a passover was not held 
from the days...’ (II Ki. 23, 22: cf. 7, 19). 
The combination of ‘such’ with a descriptive adjective and 
modified noun? may be formed in several ways. The con- 
struction may be noun + adjective + ‘such’, > + noun + ad- 
jective + demonstrative, or 5 + noun + demonstrative + > + 
abstract denoting the quality expressed by the adjective, e. g., 
Md OD) O34 pinoy ADI3 ‘TWy} ‘and there were added to them 
besides many things such as those’ (Jer. 36, 32). 

MA YY IID mivyd soy ND) ‘and they shall do no more such: 
an evil thing’ (Dt. 13, 12; 19, 20). 

mst O33 1372 AVI ‘whether there has been such a great 
thing’ (Dt. 4, 32). 

"wis 399 Tip sim ovD2 82 ND ‘there had never come such 
an abundance of spices as...’ (I Ki. 10, 10). 

When the noun is not expressed ‘such’ may be placed be- 
fore the adjective; or, in the construction with 5 + abstract, 
it may replace noun + demonstrative, e. g., 
nja4 MND ‘Ayow ‘I have heard many such things’ (Job 16, 2). 
Woy mid) 7373) ‘and many such things are with him’ (Job 

23, 14). 
yO2 oye pus o23 mT “me? ND ‘Thad not seen such ill- 
favored (heifers) in all the land of Egypt’ (Gen. 41, 19). 


1 Here ws may be also regarded as in apposition to mtd, viz., ‘such a 
one as this, a man in whom... 


2 Such constructions as this belong grammatically under ‘such’ modified 
by a relative, cf. p. 131. 

3 In most of the examples that occur the adjective is 35 ‘many’ (cf. 
p. 187ff.), but other adjectives would doubtless be treated in the same way. 
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Simple ‘such’ may have the additional idea of ‘some’, ‘any’: 
‘no such’ is expressed by ‘such’ in connection with a negative; 
cf. in examples given above beginning on p. 129, II Ch 9, 11; 
Jud. 19, 30; Ezk. 18, 14; IL Ki. 23, 22; Dt. 13, 12; I Ki. 
10, 10. 

When the idea of ‘such’ is modified by a following relative 
clause, several constructions are employed. ‘Such’ may not be 
expressed at all; it may be expressed as in a simple sentence 
(cf. above) with the relative clause added; it may be expressed 
by > + suffix or by adverb in ~ a clause; 3 may 
be placed before the relative Ws, 

PIRTODD INTD2 ND We MDD) | aaa such as have not been 
done in all the earth’ (Ex. 34, 10; cf. II Ki. 21, 12; I Ch. 


29, 25). 
Wo mn ND we m3 ny ‘such a time of trouble as never was 
since ...’ (Dan. 12, 1). 


mow 72109 mae MIM3 WH NTT WDD M7 ND} ‘and there 
were no such spices as the (Queen of Sheba gave to king 
Solomon’ (II Ch. 9, 9; cf. I Ki. 10, 10). 

DYISN3 WD Ty 8? WH ThY T3D 772 ‘such very heavy hail as 
never was in Egypt’ (Ex. 9,18; 24). 

Mn] ND smb>D We N95) APY’ ‘such a great cry ... as never 
was’ (Ex. 11, 6d2s). 

363 WS ws ‘such a man as I’ (Gen. 44, 15). 

3103 Ws NDT 353778 ‘to such a dead dog as I am’ (II Sam. 
9, 8). 

MAD 3d wx ‘will such a man as I flee’ (Neh. 6, 11). 

vwis ange yD my ND Wwe TITAN Wy} ‘and I will give thee 
such riches... as none of the kings that...’ (II Ch. 
1, 12). 

ADI WD DwyHD ‘savory things such as I love’ (Gen. 
27, 4). 

The idea of ‘such’ modified by a clause of result is found 
in— 
vox 1279 Sy9a7]3 sin} ‘and he is (such) a worthless fellow 

that you cannot speak to him’ (I Sam. 25, 17). 

Sometimes the idea of ‘such’ is expressed by the adverbs }2, 
MD, 733 ‘so, thus’, which modify the verb or the non-verbal 
predicate, e. g., 

mI Of TY "DDN 32 J2 82 N> ‘there came no such almug 
trees ... up to this day’ (I Ki. 10, 12). 
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msyn"pdemmisa mwadm 32 ‘> ‘for such mantels did the prin- 
cesses ... wear’ (II Sam. 13, 18). 
3303 M7735 ‘behold such is our expectation’ (Is. 20, 6). 

1359 wwe onde? 2 my ND Wi Wy} ‘and such riches ... as 
no kings before you had’ (II Ch. 1, 12; II Sam. 13, 12). 
mn yisd m2 mm Avy np dy wherefore has JHVH done 

such things to this land’ (Dt. 29, 23; cf. Jer. 22,8; Ps. 
144, 15). 
Such an adverb is employed pleonastically with the regular 
expression for ‘such’ in— 
37D ADIN JD My ND V3) ‘there were never such locusts be- 
fore’ (Ex. 10, 14). 


Other. 


The idea of ‘other’ is often left without definite expression 
in connection with a noun or pronoun that taken literally in- 
cludes a preceding element with which it is contrasted, but is 
understood not to do so, e. g,, 

Mwa> (1) AQwWm3M ‘and behold his hand had become like 
his [other] flesh’ (Ex. 4, 7). 

Deyo OSs IT Ws TMT 3s ‘CT am JHVH who have 
separated you from the [other] peoples’ (Lev. 20, 24; cf. 
26; Ezk. 16, 34; Hos. 3, 3; 9,1; Ps. 73, 5). 

Gms) war Vyn-9> 359) ‘and biden all [other] herbs the flag 
withers’ (Job 8, 12; cf. Gen. 43, 34; Lev. 7, 24; Dt. 7, 7; 
Jud. 16, 17). 

mangos snp? Samy "ym ‘AbD "yy ANN) ‘there was no city 
except (that of) the Hivites, all [the others] they took in 
war’ (Jos. 11, 19; cf. Job 24, 24; II Ch. 32, 22[?)). 

DIST ISD “AT ‘and I shall be like any [other] man’ (Jud. 
16, 7; cf. Num. 36, 3). 

pagi533 ‘nn) ‘and I shall be like all [other] men’ (Jud. 
16, 17). 

DISD} OSes ‘both in Israel and among [other] men’ (Jer. 
32, 20). 

The ordinary way of expressing the idea is by means of 
“ne used as pronoun or adjective; when only two are in 
question ‘3% ‘second’ is usually employed instead of Hs (tho 
not necessarily; cf. IT Ch. 3, 11; 12; I Ki. 3, 22 below). With- 
out article these words mean ‘another, other’, with article ‘the 


other, the others’, e. g., 
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“O8 mp iNIpp ‘et another take his office’ (Ps. 109, 8; cf. Job 
8, 194), 

Dunne “HS WO} ‘and do not disclose a secret to another’ (Prov. 
25, 9). 

JANN amd ‘11333 ‘and my glory I will not give to another’ 
(Is. 42, 8; 48, 11; cf. Job 31, 10). 

Ta AN NGS PS %D Mp ‘take it, for there is no other besides 
it here’ (I Sam. 21, 10; cf. II Sam. 13, 16). 

Onn OMS Wy ‘and he set others in their stead’ (Job 34, 24; 
cf. Job 31, 10; Ps. 49, 11; Neh. 5, 5). 

“HS ADD ‘other money’ (Gen. 43, 22; cf. Lev. 14, 42). 

8 YU ‘another offspring’ (Gen. 4, 25; cf. 30, 24; Ex. 34, 14; 

Jud. 2,10; I Sam. 10, 6; 9; Is. 65, 15). 

NGS OM ‘another spirit? (Num. 14, 24). 

ons O33 ‘other clothes’ (Lev. 6, 4; cf. Ex. 23, 13; Dt. 7, 4). 

NGSX O338 ‘other stones’ (Lev. 14, 42). 

WT 3D ‘the other cherub [of two]’ (LI Ch. 3, 11; 12). 

NNT AWS ‘the other woman [of two)’ (I Ki. 3 a, 23). 

wd sy TS) Dw ons 12s) ‘woe to this same? one when 
he falls, and there is no other to raise him up’ (Ecc, 
4, 10). 

my mys sawinvnsy} ‘and of the other he shall make a burnt 
offering’ (Lev. 5, 10). 

mw} ‘and besides, moreover [the other thing]’ (II Sam. 
16, 19). 

nyend mpm wes ‘and another bullock thou shalt take as a 
sin-offering’ (Num. 8, 8; cf. IT Ki. 9, 19). 

m5 pind mw m4 ‘another stretch repaired M.” (Neh. 
3, 11). 

‘Wi W227 ‘the other lamb’ (Ex. 29, 39; 41; cf. 19; Lev. 8, 22; 
I Ki. 6, 25; 26; II Ki. 25,17; Jer. 52, 22; Zech. 11, 14). 
maw nnd ‘on the other side’ (Ex. 38, 15; cf. 26, 4; 5; 36, 11; 

12; 26, 20; 36, 25; Neh. 12, 38). 

‘Other’ in the sense of ‘in addition to’ is usually represented 
by the adverb and quasi-verb Ny ‘yet’ (cf. p. 195), rarely by 
maw ‘a second time’, e. g,, 
ns by, iyi ‘have you another brother besides’ (Gen. 43, 6). 
IHS wes Ty "WN ‘and he said, there is yet another man’ 

(I Ki. 22, 8; cf. 7). 


1 "m8 as collective (?) subject of plural verb. 2 Cf. p. 120f. 
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MYIEOy NIN IWS yz Ty ‘yet one other plague will I bring 
upon Pharaoh’ (Ex. 11, 1). 

poviw ovis} ovibe Ty TI mp ‘and David took other con- 
cubines and wives in Jerusalem’ (II Sam. 5, 13). 

i333 O33 WD Ty wy) ‘and there were born to David other 
sons and daughters’ (¢bid.). 

‘2 NY PS WR 23 sty vs mw37 ‘bring me another vessel; 

and he said there is no other’ (II Ki. 4, 6). 

“iy PS) mm 38 I am JHVH, and there is no other’ (Is. 

45, 5; 22). 
mov om nyaw jaa mom) ‘then the priest shall shut him 

up seven days more’ (Ley. 13, 5; ef. 33; 54). 

Occasionally WHS and iy are employed together, e. g., 
DIGS ov Nya Wy Sm} ‘and he waited yet seven other days’ 

(Gen. 8, 10; cf. 12). 
HMMS ow pow Wy iy Tay") ‘and he served with him yet 
seven other years’ (Gen. 29, 30; cf. 27). 
The ideas ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’, nmeilé, ‘many’, ‘little’, ‘few’ (cf. 
below pp. 165ff, 187ff, 198ff) may be combined with ‘other, 
more, else’ expressed by this Ny, e. g., 
mpA ay ons ‘and thou shalt ks some more of them’ (Ezk. 
5, 4). 

JOY TWyat ‘have you anything else’ (Am. 6, 10). 

7 %y M2 MT ND) ‘there was no more spirit in her’ (I Ki. 

10, 5; cf. Ex. 36, 6; Is. 23, 10; Zech. 14, 11). 

“iy FowD yy 85 ‘no more of thy name shall be sown’ (Nah. 
1, 14). 

“iy PR) “TMT 138 ‘Tam JHVH, and there is no one else’ (Jo. 
2, 27). 

sy oin weedy x5 °> ‘for he will not put anything more on 
any one’ (Job 34, 23). 

Dswa Min] Ty os if there are many more [still many] among 
the years [before Jubilee} (Lev. 25, 51). 

‘pds nyN Ty ‘a little more and they would have stoned me’ 
(Ex. 17, 4; cf. Jer. 51, 33; Hos. 1, 4; Ps. 37, 10). 

‘Other’ in connection with numerals is expressed by Ws, 
Ty, MI, e. g., 
oey OG oxy 73m ‘and behold two others stood up’ (Dan. 

12, 5). 
AMIS AME yaw ‘seven other heifers’ (Gen. 41, 3; cf. II Ch. 
30, 23). 
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Dy wow Wy 92 AO ‘and thou shalt add for thyself three 
other cities’ (Dt. 19, 9; cf. Jon. 3, 4). 

mv oD? Nyaw yD 130M} ‘then the priest shall shut him up 
seven days more’ (Lev. 13, 5; cf. 33: 54). 

‘Another man’ and ‘another woman’ may be expressed by 
¥1, My ‘neighbor, friend’, M8 ‘brother’, + suffix. Most com- 
monly the noun is singular, and the suffix of the second person 
singular, but other suffixes occur, and y is found at least 
once in the plural, e. g., 

"RY IY FWD ANN? ‘thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor [= another man] (Ex. 20, 16; cf. 17; 22, 25; 
Ley. 19, 13; 16; 18; Dt. 19, 14; 23, 25; 26; 24,10; I Sam. 
15, 28; II Sam. 12, 11; Prov. 3, 28; 29; 25, 9). 

‘ADS YI mney} ‘and if at the door of my neighbor [= an- 
other man] I lie in wait’ (Job 31, 9). 

DY] WITMs sN3} ‘and have committed adultery with the 
wives of their neighbors [= other men] (Jer. 29, 23). 
72293 POS NY spenrnd ‘thou shalt not hate thy brother [= 

another man] in thy heart’ (Ley. 19, 17). 
maa maT Amy yd oe ya Amdo ‘and her royal rank let 

‘the king give to her neighbor {= another woman] who is 

better than she is’ (Esth. 1,19; cf. for ‘another who is 

better’ also I Sam. 15, 28). 

‘Other’ used of persons is also sometimes expressed by 
‘stranger’, e. g., 

JP ND} WY As ‘Jet another praise thee and not thy own 
mouth’ (Prov. 27, 2: cf. 14,10; Job 19, 27). 

M33 AS Ws ‘there was no other person in the house with 
us...’ (I Ki. 3, 18). 

JAS od px) TAI yD yw det them be for thyself alone, and 
not for others together with thee’ (Prov. 5, 17; cf. 10). 
TDD WO AypR "DN ‘if thou hast struck hands with another’ 

(Prov. 6, 1). 

“t 3JY">D ‘when a man stands surety for another’ (Proy. 
11, 15; 20, 16; 27, 13). 

The idea of ‘other’ in a partitive sense is regularly ex- 
pressed by the nouns 1H and SY ‘rest, remainder’ in the 
construct before the modified noun, e. g., 

1 ‘933 ‘stranger’ has also occasionally a meaning similar to ‘other’, tho 


probably the nominal meaning is never entirely lost, e. g., Prov. 27, 2; 
ef. 20, 16; 27, 13. 
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12 Wi ‘the rest of the spoil’ (Num. 31, 32; cf. Lev. 14, 17; 
II Sam. 10, 10; I Ch. 19, 11). 

sy33 Nt ‘the rest of Gilead’ (Dt. 3, 13). 

DR Wi ‘the rest of our enemies’ (Neh. 6, 1; cf. IL Ch. 
28, 26). 

mawim: “137 Wi ‘the rest of the acts of Jehoshaphat’ (II Ch. 
20, 34; cf. 25, 26; 26, 22). 

ala my ant ‘the rest of those doing the work’ (Neh. 

2, 16). 

yn “sew ‘the rest of the city’ (I Ch. 11,8; 16, 41; IT Ch. 

9, 29; 24,14; Is. 10,19; Esth. 9,12; Neh. 11, 1). 


The participles 13, 183, and Wt (once) ‘what is left’ are 
at times employed in a sense quite similar to definite ‘other’ 
in its attributive and partitive uses; in the latter use they 
are followed by }® or 3, e. g,, 

“NW3 M297 ‘the remaining [other] company’ (Gen. 32, 9; cf. 

Ex. 28, 10; Lev. 10, 12; II Ki. 7, 13). 

Ow} Was ‘the rest of the fat’ (Lev. 14, 29; cf. 2, 10). 

307nT Anns) ‘and the rest we have tabooed’ (I Sam. 
15, 15). 

D232 OWI} ‘and the rest of you’ (Lev. 26, 39). 

“W332 W377) ‘and the rest of the flesh’ (Lev. 8, 32). 


In expressions containing prepositions meaning ‘besides, ex- 
cept’, the idea of ‘other’ is in the preposition, and they are 
rendered ordinarily as constructions of ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’ (cf. 
p- 183f.). Occasionally, however, the idea of ‘other’ is definitely 
expressed before the preposition, e. g., 
m2 And NS PS %D ‘for there is no other besides it here’ 

(I Sam. 21, 10). 
B-5y OMS pbs 3) muTND ‘thou shalt not have any other 

gods besides me’ (Ex. 20, 3; Dt. 5, 7). 

M32 wns DAY mon M32 YA WpPs ‘there was no other in 
the house except us two in the house’ (I Ki. 3, 18).! 

“yam ov>N ‘sIy Ps) ‘and there is no other god beside me’ 
(Is. 45, 21). 

The idea of ‘other’ as the second member of such correlative 
expressions as 


1 This is probably to be emended— 
N33 33MIN AY snda ‘except us two, we were in the house’. 
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‘one — another’ 
‘the one—the other’ 
‘some —others’ 
‘some —the others’ 


is expressed in several ways. The various pairs of correlatives 
are the following :—for the singular 
1) ws— we 
2) my wy 
3) AMyI—T7wS 
4) Hy— we 
5) ANINS—nwix 
6) HS— IWS (also fem.) 
7) ‘3W— “RS (also fem.) 
8) WS— WS (also fem.) 
9) m— mM (also fem.) 
for the plural 
10) mbs— abs? 

The correlatives may be coordinate, i. e., both subjects, ob- 
jects, &c., or the second may be subordinate to the first, e. g., 
‘one said to the other’, &c. The first five pairs are regularly 
employed only in this latter construction; the remaining five 
pairs may be employed ia both. Only Nos. 6, 7, and 8 are 
used attributively. In No. 8 the article may be used with 
both or omitted with both, or omitted with the first only; 
in No. 6 and 7 it is usually employed with both, tho it may 
be omitted with either separately. Usually in those groups 
that take the article, it is used with both or omitted with both, 
or omitted with the first 3M8*; other constructions are un- 
usual. ws and MWS as first correlative may have the con- 
struction of singular nouns, or they may stand in apposition 
to a plural antecedent (cf. p. 149), e. g., 
ws mor ON} 21 OS ws FS ‘but let no one strive with or 

reprove another’ (Hos. 4, 4; cf. Lev. 20,10; I Sam. 2, 25; 

I Ki. 20, 39; Is. 3, 5). 
myTON ws WN ‘and one said to another’ (Gen. 11, 3; Ex. 

33, 11; Ru. 4, 7). 

MP ANY Mx} ‘and let one woman (teach) the other lamen- 

tation’ (Jer. 9, 19). 





1 For another way of expressing some—others cf. Neh. 5, 2—4, p. 143 
below. 
2 Cf. English ‘one—the other’. 
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THEO wy By aR ‘and their faces were one towards the other’ 
(Ex. 25, 20; 37, 9). 

rms Syp wes yD ‘and they separated one from the other’ 
(Gen. 13, 11: ef. with 5 26. 31: with ne Ex. 10, 23; Mi. 7.2 
NR). 

ana "npn XO Anns mv} ‘and one woman in addition to 
pe thou shalt not take... in her life time’ (Ley. 
18, 18). 

AnINS-oS AW Apes ABM) ‘and thou shalt couple the 
curtains one to another’ (Ex. 26, 6; ef. 3: 5: 17: Ezk. 1, 9: 
23; 3, 13). 

AMY] MS OT 333P3 ‘the vultures shall be gathered together 
one with another’ (Is. 34, 15: cf. 16). 

wT] Pai Ws PE ‘between one man and another’ (Ex. 18, 16; 
with vos Dt. 1, 16). 

wNd wis PD ‘between one man and another’ (Ezk. 18, 8). 

wR} THN) wy Ins AAS Vy. WI mwas ‘3% ‘there were two 
men in a certain city, one was rich and the other poor’ 
(II Sam. 12, 1). 

M2yd Ins) NswMd Is "M32 IW "N'BD) ‘and he shall bring 

. two young pigeons, one for a sin- offering, and the other 
fee a burnt offering’ (Lev. 5, 7; 12, 8: cf. Num. 6, 11: Jud. 
16, 29; Zech. 11, 7; Dan. 12, 5). 

Moy INNA) NNO INNS Avy ‘and make one a sin-offering 
and the other a burnt offering’ (Num. 8, 12). 

ION INN ov) "Oba INN OY ‘the name of one was Gershom 
and the name of the other was Eliezer’ (Ex. 18, 3—4). 
my Miva ow) AIy Anos oY ‘the name of one was Adah and 
the name of the other was Zillah’ (Gen. 4,19; cf. Ex. 1, 15; 

Ru. 1, 4; masc. Num. 11, 26; II Sam. 4, 2). 

M335 Mw ow. 73n AOS oY ‘the name of one was Hannah 
and the name of the other was Peninnah’ (I Sam. 1, 2). 
Moy IHNT} MSY WS AN} ‘and one shall be a sin offering and 

the other a burnt offering’ (Lev. 14, 22). 

AS NP) IHNTNS WS i ‘and one smote the other and 

slew him’ (II Sam. 14, 6: ef. without art. Ece. 7, 27; Ezk. 


33, 30). 
MIWA WII ANT) ‘and one was higher than the other’ 
(Dan. 8, 3). 
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now npine nox} m2xe2 ny m nos. ‘with one of his hands 
he dia ‘his work and the other held his spear’ (Neh. 4, 11:3 
suffix and msn Ex. 25, 12; 37, 3). 

TI? TMs Op3) mMm> omy Spa ‘one lot for JHVH and the 
other lot for Azazel’ (Lev. 16,8; cf. I Sam. 14, 40). 

MW "377 AID "SN "NM ABST 3D AID Nis wn) ‘and one wing 
of the cherub was five cubits and the other wing of the 
cherub was five cubits’ (I Ki. 6, 24; cf. 26; 34; 7,15; 16; 
17; 18; Ex. 25,12; 37,3; 25, 32; 37,18; 26,10; 26-27: 
36, 31—32; 29, 40—41; 28, 10; Num. 28, 7—8). 

Dawa pS" wh wa2t FS) pa nWyA THES va2T"nS ‘one lamb 
shalt thou offer in the morning and the other lamb in the 
evening’ (Num. 28, 4; contrast Ex. 29, 40; Num. 28, 7—8). 

MY] DISA IS WT) "NI DISA IWS Wiz ‘one cal had 
good figs ... and the other basket had bad figs...’ (Jer. 
24, 2; cf. Ezk. 10, 9). 

SHS Mpa "2 "WI" INST Mpa" oy. AWW ‘three bowls in one 
branch ... and three ‘bowls on the other branch’ (Ex. 
37, 19). 

SON MIPS "2 "W) INST APD "Oya MWY ‘three bowls on one 
branch ... and three bowls on the other branch’ (Ex. 
25, 33; cf. 26, 19; 21; 25; 36, 24; 26). 

3Y PS) IHS Wr ‘there is one without any other’ (Ecc. 4, 8). 

TPT? “sw psy Sb ama ow ‘woe to that same one when 
he falls and there is no other to raise him’ (Kec. 4, 10). 

vans Sods sed) “ms Onmk-ds awd) ‘and they came to one 
tent ... then they came to another tent...’ (II Ki, 7, 8). 

Pal atsy) minds ‘AVA Ons not DAY ‘two to one door and two 
wings to the other’ (E zk. 41, 24). 

DIST TAWSRT ISA) "ONT AW WMI ‘and one woman said 
.. and the other woman said... (I Ki. 3, 17—22; ef. 
II Ch. 3, 11; 12). 

"$9 mk MNt) "3E7T? NR NNT ‘one says this is my son... 
and the other says it is not so...’ (I Ki. 3, 23; cf. masc. 
Job 21, 23—25; Ps. 75, 8 obj.). 

mrda-S> mos mt DIPND) ‘and one did not approach - other 
the ‘whole night’ (Ex. 14, 20; cf. Ecc. 6, 5; Is. 6, 3 


1 Here 3n& and 1° are in apposition, viz., ‘one, his hand’ cf. 3M&8 ‘cer- 
tain’ modifying noun + suffix, p. 164f. Cf. my Comp. Syn. Noun and Mod., 
p- 240 end. 
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Mm Mid JD mt Mind ‘the death of one is just like that of another’ 

(Ece. 3, 19). 

DDD nbs) 3212 78 ‘some (trust) in chariots, and others (= 

some) in horses’ (Ps. 20, 8; cf. Dan. 12, 2). 
py: mysw ms m3 mbx 33m" ‘and they encamped the ones 

opposite the others for seven days’ (I Ki. 20, 29; I Ch. 
24, 5). 

Sometimes the first of two demonstrative correlatives has a 
strongly demonstrative meaning, e 
8D mM WI Mt Wy ‘this one was stil speaking when another 

came’ (Job 1, 16; 17; 18). 

Occasionally the first of one of these pairs of correlatives 
is omitted, the first element consisting simply of a noun, 
definite or indefinite; a similar construction is: indefinite noun— 
indefinite noun + adj. WTR, e. g., 

NWP. 3 wy oy vy ‘one satyr calls to another’ (Is. 34, 14). 
"maw AND ‘and D'yop max mMby wom ‘the hangings of one 

side fifteen cubits, and of the other side . .’ (Ex. 27, 14—15; 

cf. 38, 14—15; I Ki. 6, 27). 

"58 mand me mn3 36n Nd} ‘and the inheritance shall not 
pass from one tribe to another tribe’ (Num. 36, 9). 

Sometimes two of these correlatives coalesce into an ex- 
pression like English ‘one another’, German ‘einander’, which 
is treated as a single pronoun. Such combinations are WS 
ros (cf. p. 151) and IHS 38! where the close connection 
between the two is indicated by the construct form of the 
first member, e. g., 
Dey) 23 THs aNd swpdbm ome} ‘and ye shall be gathered to 

one another, oh children of Israel’ (Is. 27, 12; 66, 17°). 

Sometimes the idea of these correlatives used attributively 
is expressed simply by repeating the noun,’ either with the 
same or with modified adjuncts, e. g., 





1 Cf. Syriac pw (from .% .%) ‘one another’. 

2 If we accept the emendation 1n8 3nx for 308 nse (cf. K. Marti, 
Das Buch Jesaja, Tibingen, 1900 [= Kurz. Hande. zum AT., 10] p. 411) 
this passage probably belongs here. 

3 This repetition in the sense of one—other, which may be called ex- 
tensive repetition, gives rise, as it does in many languages, to many im- 
portant idiomatic expressions, usually of an adverbial character, some- 
times with the meaning of some other indefinite pronoun, e. g., 

Dyn Dien ‘in heaps, by heaps’ (Ex. 8, 10; cf. Jo. 4, 14). 
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VISIT APY) YIN Aspe ‘from one end of the earth to the 
other’ (Dt. 13, 8; 28, 64; Jer. 25, 33; cf. Jer. 12,12; Dt- 
4, 32). 


ow ov ‘one two, another two [and so on] = two by two, by twos’ 
(Gen. 7,9; 14; cf.7, 2; 3; I Ch. 26, 17). 

ww) ww ‘one six and the other six, in groups of six’ (il Sam. 21, 20). 

722 73 ‘part for part, the same amount of each’ (Ex. 30, 34). 

n’2B">x ov ‘one face to another face, face to face’ (Gen. 32, 31; ef. I Ki. 
6, 27; Is. 52,8). 

}P NnA py ‘one eye for another eye, eye for eye’ (Ex. 21, 24—25). 

nnox> nnx ‘one after another, one by one’ (Ecc. 7, 27; ef. Is. 27, 12; also 
28, 10; 13). 

ayw>oywn ‘from one gate to another gate, from gate to 
32, 27). 

oR #9 ‘from one sort to another, all sorts’ (Ps. 144, 13). 

orb oi ‘from one day to another, day after day’ (Num. 30, 15; ef. 
1 Ch. 9, 25). 

nia of ‘one day on another day [and so on] = every day’ (I Ch. 12, 22; 
ef. Dt. 15, 20), 

73m} 737 ‘on this side and on that, on either side’ (II Ki. 2, 8). 

73) m> ‘this and that way, in every direction’ (Ex. 2, 12). 

mM="3y) Moy ‘and up to this and then to this, in the meantime’ (I Ki. 
18, 45). 

M93 Mp ‘on this side and on that, on both sides’ (Ex. 26, 13; 32, 15). 

ypO3.mBS ‘on this side and on that, on both sides’ (Ezk. 40, 10; 34; 37; 
41, 15; 26). 

by py ‘one little and another little, little by little’ (Ex. 23, 30; Dt. 7, 22) 

mdyp mdyp ‘up and up, ever upwards’ (Dt. 28, 43). 

Just as repetition in the sense of ‘each, every’ (cf. p. 152) is sometimes 
replaced by a plural (cf. p. 154), so likewise the numeral expressions for 
‘two by two, by twos’, &c., may be represented by the plural of the 


ate’ (Ex. 


Oo, 
f=] 


numeral, e. g., 
prpdady ninid sxy* opm-d>1 ‘and all the people went out by hundreds and 
thousands’ (II Sam. 18, 4; ef. I Sam. 29, 2). 
The temporal expressions like nv3 DY may be preceded by 3 ‘as’, e. g. 
nia OD ‘as on every day, as always, as usual’ (I Sam. 18, 10). 
DYDD OVD ‘as at every time, as always, as usual’ (Num. 24,1; Jud. 16, 20; 
20, 30; 31; I Sam. 3, 10; 20, 25). 
Of a different character from the above is the repetition that in- 
tensifies the meaning of the simple word (intensive repetition), e. g., 
amt amt ‘pure gold’ (II Ki. 25, 15bis; cf. Dt. 16, 20; three times Ezk. 21, 32). 
F112 JW. ‘by the road alone’ (Dt. 2, 27; cf. 16, 20). 
phy phy ‘very deep’ (Ecc. 7, 24; cf. I Sam. 2,3; Prov. 20, 14). 
winp winp winp ‘holy, holy, holy’ (Is. 6, 3). 
sk tk» ‘very much, exceedingly’ (Gen. 7,19; Num. 14,7; Ezk. 37, 10; 
"9 "92 Ex. 1, 7). 
The repetition of two words in exclamations in Jer. 4, 19; 6,14; 8, 11; 


? 
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wp) Ovyp 53:33 AypM ‘from one boundary of Egypt to the 
other’ (Gen. 47, 21; cf. Neh. 4, 10). 

Ty P23 WW pa wwA my) ‘and leave a space between one 
flock and the other’ (Gen. 32, 17). 

ND 7) JA W5 ‘one generation goes and another comes’ (Ecc. 
1, 4). 

N7} WI Mix 33°D ‘consider the years of one generation after 
another’ (Dt. 32, 7). 

MBS nismdw mya) MY Miawnow mys w ‘four tables on one side 
and four tables on the other’ (Ezk. 40, 41; cf. 39; 10; 12 
m> Num. 23, 15). 

MD OF PID AD oY PID ‘a day’s journey on this side and a 
day’s journey on that [a day’s journey on everyside)’ (Num. 
11, 31). 

30 Sy Ywedy pt 3M OVE py IAT ove ‘a golden bell 
and a pomegranate [then] another golden bell and a pome- 
granate |and so on] around the edges of the mantel’ (Ex. 
28, 34). 

"oR RN mys wom mnheds mys Mosh aA np wen 
‘and [one set of] five curtains shall be coupled to one 
another and five other curtains to one another’ (Ex. 26, 3: 
cf. 25, 33). 

The double correlatives like ‘one—one, and another—another’, 
Latin alius—alius, are expressed by two pairs of correlatives, 
or by one pair of correlatives combined with the repetition 
just mentioned, a first correlative is sometimes omitted, e. g., 
NIN? °SNATNN) MON) ‘synATMS j3m ‘and give one half to one 

and the other half to the other’ (I Ki. 3, 25). 

M33 ON A 752 Mt WON" ‘and one said in one way and an- 
other in another’ (I Kxi. 22, 20). 

TOS MHS INS AM WD eA WN} PAs} ‘and Aaron and Hur 


Lam. 1,16; and of three in II Sam. 19,1; Jer. 7,4; 22, 29 is also inten- 
sive, tho somewhat different from the above. 

Similar intensive ideas are expressed by the collocation of two or 
three words from the same stem, or with similar meanings, e. g., Is. 
22,5; Ezk. 6,14; 32,15; 33,28; 35,3; 7; Nah.2,11; Zeph. 1,15; Job 
30, 3; 38.27 (cf. collocation of masc. and fem. to denote ‘every’, p. 154). 

Some examples form a sort of transition between extensive repetition 
(one—other) and intensive repetition, e. g., 

TOT MS MAND ows poy: ‘and the vale of Siddim was [pits and pits] 
all full of bitumen pits’ (Gen. 14, 10; cf. II Ki. 3, 16). 
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supported his hands, one on one side and one on the 
other’ (Ex. 17, 12; cf. Num. 22, 24). 

TD MPN} MD APN PAB Ss erd I ‘and they were in the 
midst of the Israelites, some being on one side and some 
on the other’ (Jos. 8, 22). 

ww ney? 37 IHS) Ws ney) 37 IHS ‘one on one bank of 
the river and the other on the other’ (Dan. 12, 5). 

N "D7 "SR "ND TOS 3D OSS INN JPIN ‘one wheel beside 
one cherub and another wheel beside another cherub’ 
(Ezk. 10, 9). 

mig BAT Y DAINIT AWW Ninwns) NIST JAN aby ony muy 
‘six of their names on one stone and the other six on the 
other stone’ (Ex. 28, 10). 

“WT YPD Nyy ww BID AID WPS IWST AWD yan ‘and the 
wing of one touched one wall and the wing of the other 
cherub, the other wall’ (I Ki. 6, 27; cf. Ezk. 40, 12; II Ch. 
3, 11: 12). 

Combinations of three identical correlative expressions are- 

NBS TN) "NBD TIN) OND MwoW Nw/3 TMs ‘one carrying three 
kids and another carrying ... and another carrying...’ 
(I Sam. 10, 3). 

aA my apy: oY SV?) Tt) 8 mind ON" Mm ‘one shall say 
Iam JHV H’s, another shall call on the name of Jacob. 
and another shall write...’ (Is. 44, 5). 

DD PUSH MN) Os PDS me MIT) ND? pinq Abs mam ‘and 
lo some will come from afar, and some from the north 
and the west, and some from the land of Sinim’ (Is. 
49, 12). 

TAD} "IADD) 7399 OPT YW NGA WADI} ‘and [one] knob under 
two branches of it, and a [second] knob under two other 
branches of it and a [third] knob under two other branches 
of it’? (Ex. 25, 35; cf. 37, 21; I Ka. 7, 25). 

DMS Ws wy "OMS WH Wr "OMS WH wt) ‘there are some 
that say... and others that a <0 and others that say 

’ (Neh. 5, 2—4).! 
Sometimes the correlatives ‘one—another’ are expressed by 
various verbal forms, chiefly Niphal and Hithpael, occasionally 
in connection with some other means of expressing the same 





1 This example seems to indicate that the two correlatives some— 
other may be expressed by repetition of w* + plural participle (cf. p. 165) 
as well as by mbx—mx (cf. p. 137). 
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idea; the adverbs 7m, YM ‘together’ often accompany these 
verbs, e. g., 
71373 °S ‘against me they speak one to the other’ (Ps. 119, 23; 
ef. Ezk. 33, 30; Mal. 3, 13). 
YH! 3pPII ‘et us take counsel together one with another’ (Ps. 
71, 10; cf. 83, 6; Is. 45,21; 3m pews Is. 43, 26). 
sen m9 ‘why do you look one upon the other’ (Gen. 42, 1). 
‘so-5> windm “Oy Im ‘against me all my enemies whisper 
together, one with the other’ (Ps. 41, 8). 
spw> ofow) pis ‘righteousness and peace have kissed one an- 
other’ (Ps. 85, 10). 
Mipnvyy ows M3YA) ‘and the women as they made merry 
answered one another’ (I Sam. 18, 7). 
YTS WS A NT 3137) tS ‘then those that revered JHVH 
spoke to one another’ (Mal. 3, 16). 


Both. 


The idea of ‘both’ in apposition to two nouns or pronouns 
may be expressed simply by joining the two nouns or pro- 
nouns modified by the idea, by } ‘and’, by }—} ‘both—and’, 
or similar copulative conjunctions, e. g., 
mrb33 ors Sein) ‘and to govern [both] the day and the night’ 
(Gen. 1, 18; cf. Prov. 22, 2; 29, 13). 

TONY] VSSNS wana: yay ‘therefore shall a man leave 
[bothg his father and his mother’ (Gen. 2, 24). 

DID) 327 OT 3Apy’ ‘Dee Whwsn ‘at thy rebuke, oh God of 
Jacob, both chariot and horse are fallen asleep’ (Ps. 76, 7). 

DOM ETO} 1207 yuo Sy: wan 8279 ‘to bring some of 
the Israelites, both some of roy al and some of noble blood’ 
(Dan. 1, 3; cf. Dan. 8, 13). 

mo; mo ndyes we-dy ov ony mimes wwy ows ‘and twelve 
lions stood there on the six steps, on both sides [on one 
and on the other} (II Ch. 9, 19; cf. 18; [= I Ki. 10, 19: 20); 
Ex. 32, 15; Jos. 8, 33; Ezk. 45, 7; 47, 7; 12; 48, 21).! 

sion? wr NIBOH"DI j3A"D ‘our asses have both straw and 
fodder’ (Jud. 19, 19bis; cf. Gen. 24, 25). 

MSTY) WH AANT} ‘and thou shalt slay both man and woman’ 
(I Sam. 15, 3 quater: cf. Ex. 9, 25; Jer. 6, 13; 9, 9). 


1 For mins mre cf. p. 140, n. 3. 
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Occasionally the dual has the idea of ‘both’ instead of simply 
‘tw0’,! e. g., 
bay D’sen NOD mms AD NH 3M ‘better is one handful with 

quiet than both hands full with vexation’ (Ecc. 4, 6). 
202 D‘BD yuroy ‘to be earnest in doing evil with both hands’ 
(Mi. 7, 3). 

This idea is regularly expressed by the numeral D'3¥ ‘two’. 
When not used attributively, it is always accompanied by the 
suffixes of the plural, the suffix agreeing in person with the 
nouns or pronoun referred to. When nouns are referred to, 
both numeral and suffix are masculine @) when both the nouns 
denote male persons; )) when they denote things, even when 
feminine; c) when one of the nouns is a male person: when the 
two nouns are female persons either both numeral and suffix, 
or the numeral only may be feminine. O°32 + suffix may be 
employed absolutely, or it may stand in apposition to the nouns 
or pronoun referred to, which latter often follow DoW, e. g., 
two males— 
ma oF3Y 313) ‘and the two of them (they both) made a 

treaty [Abraham and Abimelech? (Gen. 21, 27; cf. I Sam. 

23, 18; I Ki. 5, 26). 
pnw pin 097") ‘and they both dreamed a dream’ (Gen. 40, 5; 

cf. Gen. 21,31; Lev. 20,13; Jud. 19,8; I Sam. 2, 34; 14, 11; 
20,11; II Sam. 14, 6; 17, 18; I Ki. 11, 29; IT Ki. 2,6; 7; 8; 
Esth. 2, 23). 

DPw-I37 ND ovoNA-Ty ‘let the cause of both come before 
God’ (Ex. 22,8; cf. Gen. 9, 23; Prov. 24, 22; 29, 13). 

DrIwns AT mp ‘and Joseph took both of them’ (Gen. 48, 13; 
cf, Ex. 22,10; II Ki. 2,11; 4, 33; Zech. 6, 13; Prov. 27, 3; 


Eee. 2 has 





DTW SNS IHS psp ‘from one land shall both |masc. ON 
‘roads come’ (Ezk. 21, 24; cf. Ex. 26, 24; 36, 29; Dt. 23, 19; 


Ece. 11, 6). 
omiwps ney mm «JHVH made both [fem. }I& ‘ear’ }'y ‘eye’]’ 
(Prov. 20, 12; ef. 10). 

1 Ordinarily, however, the numeral o0°3% must be added to give this 
meaning (cf. p. 146); e. g., 13 ‘AY ‘both his hands’ (Lev. 16, 21; cf. 1 Sam. 
5.4; ‘feet’ If Sam. 9,13; ‘ears’ I Sam. 3,11; IJ Ki. 21, 12; ‘eyes’ Jud. 
16, 28). Contrast these cases with 8 dual in Jud. 1,7; 16,21; If Sam. 
4,4; 9,3; I Ki. 15, 23; IT Ki. 25,7; Jer. 19,3; Ezk. 93, 2, 

10 JAOS 34. 
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DNIwH “I> oN DY>} ‘but a fool’s wrath is heavier than both 

Lfom. 128 ‘stone’, masc. 51n ‘sand’) (Prov. 27, 3; cf. Num. 
, 13 [= 19 — 25 passim); Is. 1, 31). 

al and female— 

DMw anny nin ‘they shall both [Ws ‘man’, MWS ‘woman’ | 
surely be put to death’ (Lev. 20,11; cf. Gen. 3,7; Lev. 
20, 18; Num. 12, 5; Dt. 22, 24). 

two females — 

nw? Y) yawns PWIA) ‘and they both became his wives’ 
(L Sam. 25, 43; cf. Ezk. 23, 13). 

on? MD MDRIDTY oMAY m930m1 ‘and they both traveled until 
they came to Bethlehem’ (Ru. 1, 19; ef. 4, 11). 

Ist and 2nd pers.— 

sIw-y YT MW MD wD |a-w N5 ‘there is no reprover between 
us to lay his hand on us both’ (Job 9, 33; cf. Gen. 31, 37). 

Tms of pawns Savi md “why should I lose both of you in 
one day’ (Gen. 97, 45). 

antec. expressed — 

DIPwDa mm NsyIn pys yw yey pry ‘he that justifies 
the wicked and he that condemns the righteous are both 
an abomination to JHVH’ (Prov. 17, 15). 

JAYS) DIT Oy oFIW WI" ‘and the man and his wife were 
both naked’ (Gen. 2, 25; cf. Num. 25, 8; Dt. 22, 22). 

pTNIw-D3 mvy TT AS Py) Nyew js JHVH made both the 
hearing ear and the seeing eye’ (Prov. 20, 12; cf. 10). 

55) ym oMav-DI anim) ‘and both Mahlon and Kilion died’ 
(Ru. 1, 5). , 

MIN DNOwh ST DW Iss ‘and both he and Samuel went 
out’ (I Sam: 9, 26). 

Mit DWD MIN Dw 33YaW3 WS ‘as we have both sworn in 
the name of JHVH’ (I Sam. 20, 42),1 
When ‘both’ is used attributively modifying a single noun, 

it is expressed either by placing 03% + suffix before the noun, 

as in the appositional construction just described, or by using 

the — numeral O%3¥% with the noun: the noun is definite, 

€. 

ree p32> osoem pms ‘and the heart of both the kings 
was set upon evil’ (Dan. 11, 27). 


1 For samawpraw I Ki. 3,18; cf. p. 136. n. 
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"OWINTIW Woy} ‘and both the men shall stand...’ (Dt. 
19, 17). 

Mazo aw eH "ayn ‘it shall be forsaken by both her kings’ 
(Is. 7, 16; cf. Ex. 32, 15). 

Tats) bio: misa ‘AY yom ‘and both the daughters of Lot 
were with child by their father’ (Gen. 19, 36). 

‘Both’ in connection with a demonstrative pronoun occurs 
in— 

78 OY "Mbx“AY 7) m3N3N) ‘and both these things shall come 
upon thee ... in one day’ (Is. 47, 9). 

TARP 737 oY ‘those two things are come upon thee’ (Is. 
51, 19). 
For ‘both’ modified by partitive ‘each’ cf. p. 151f. 
The idea of ‘both’ may be emphasized by using the adverbs 
YR, WD ‘together’, e. g., 
TM Tanawa wane? ‘thou shalt not plow with both ox 
and ass together’ (Dt. 22, 10; cf. 11). 

YH) WY) 837 ‘he and his princes together’ (Am. 1, 15). 

IHS) sy m0} ast ‘the wolf and the lamb shall lie down 
both together’ (Is. 65, 25). 

Yum oma 3954 ‘and they went both together’ (Gen, 22, 6; 8; 

cf. Jud. 19, 6; Is. 1, 31). 
omaw sob) Tm they have fallen both together’ (Jer. 46, 12). 
D°310 IND OY ON} ‘or whether they shall both together be 

good’ (Ecc. 11, 6). 


Either, Neither. 

Ordinarily neither of these expressions is employed absolutely, 
or in connection with a single noun; but only in an apposi- 
tional relation similar to that of n°3¥ + suffix on p. 146. 

‘Either’ is expressed simply by connecting the two words 
between which the choice lies by 18 ‘or’ or by using the cor- 
relative prepositions 7¥(})—}? ‘from—to’ with the two.! ‘Neither’ 
is expressed by a negative in connection with an expression 
for ‘either’, or with the two words connected by } ‘and’, e.g., 
a7} 18 ADD IW MAY 3333 TN) ‘how then could we have stolen 

(either) silver or gold from thy lord’ (Gen. 44, 8). 
MYIN 38 022 wy ‘have “~ (either) a father or a brother’ 
_ Gen. 44, 19: cf. Ex. 5, 3: 21,4; 18: 20; 26—37 passim). 

1 The doubtful Hithpael of tnx (Ezk. 21,21) according to some has 

the meaning of ‘take one or the other, either’. 
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yyy sw Ipys oy DIA IP 7) WT ‘take heed lest you say 
to Jacob anything either good or bad’ (Gen. 31, 24; 29; 
cf. 14, 23; Ex. 11, 7). 

dws yr POR aT S233 ND ‘we can say to you neither bad 
nor good’ (Gen. 24, 50; cf. Num. 22, 18; 24, 13; I Sam. 
22, 15). 

2 i& 72 330 % 8 ‘he had neither son nor daughter’ (Jud. 
11, 34). 

"T3 ‘ANP? x5 SD D3} “DI"p2 “> ‘for neither my sword nor my 
weapons have I taken with me’ (I Sam. 21,9; cf. I Ki. 
22, 31; Is. 17, 8). 

Absolute ‘either’ is expressed by ‘both’ in—- 

DMIw TD oN Dy>2) ‘but a fool’s wrath is heavier than both 

[either? (Prov. 27, 3; ef. Ecc. 4, 3: cf. p. 146). 


Each, Every. 
These two closely related ideas are usually distinguished 
in Hebrew, tho not infrequently a construction that ordinarily 
has the meaning of ‘each’ assumes that of ‘every’. 
‘Each’ used absolutely is expressed by Ws (O78) ‘man’, IHS ‘one’, 
or a combination of the two 8 Wx ‘one man’, or by the cor- 
responding feminines. These have the concord of a singular, e. g., 
Mion->y ws dbys ‘and each one loaded his ass’ (Gen. 44, 13; 
cf. Ps. 39, 7). 
eyes "Jud. 17, 6: of 21, 25; II Ki. 14, 6; “Exk. 22,11 ter). 

ADD “>> "ARID TYE mosh ‘and each (every) woman shall 
ask from her neighbor jewels of silver...’ (Ex. 3, 22; ef. 
Am. 4, 3). 

tha span wT ws ‘each was the head of his family’ (Num. 
1, 4). 

wYyyD> vind nbwin MAS ‘D> for thou rewardest every one ac- 
cording to his work’ (Ps. 62, 13; cf. II Sam. 6,19; Jer. 
17, 10; 23, 36; 32,19; Ezk. 1, 23; Zech. 10,1; I Ch. 16, 3). 

oye porkd ws ‘every one to his tents, oh Israel’ (II Sam. 
20, 1; cf. Dt. 16, 17; I Ki. 22, 36dis). 

Dyp> pis awin) ‘and he rewards every one according to his 
work’ (Prov. 24, 12). 

ws AMI oy wiyd ‘each had two, each bound together’ 
(Ezk. 1, 11).1 





1 It is of course possible that y1-5xR (cf. p. 137) has fallen out after 
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T2732 WH IWS ‘each in appearance like the king’s sons’ 
(Jud. 8, 18). 

HN> Ww} ‘and an ox for each one’ (Num. 7, 3; cf. I Ki. 4, 7; 
Ezk. 1, 6; 10, 14). 

Tams ws> Apa oopYy owen ‘fifty shekels of silver to each one’ 
(iI Ki. 15, 20; ef. Ezk. 9, 2). 

The idea of ‘each’ used partitively is expressed by placing 
Ws (MWS) or IHS WS, IMS ‘each’ in apposition to the plural 
pronoun (including pronouns expressed by verbal forms) or noun 
(including collectives even when they have the concord of a 
singular) in which it is contained. The phrase containing 
ws usually stands after, but may precede the pronoun or 
noun, €. g., 

JAAS WS InMp ‘and each of them opened his sack’ (Gen. 
44, 11bis; cf. Ex. 7,12; 12,3; 16,21; 30,12; 33,8; Num. 
16, - Jud. 21. 24bis; I Sam. 4, 10; 25, 13; Il Sam. 13, 29; 
I Ka. 8, 38; 22,17; IL Ki. 14, 12; Is. 31, 7; Jer. 26, 3; 
36, 3; fm 1,5; Mi. 4, 4). 

wyby in bh wow ‘let each of you put his sword at his 
side’ (Ex. 32, 27; cf. 16, 16; Lev. 25, 10bis; Num. 16, 17 tev; 
Dt. 3, 20; 12, 8; Jos. 4,5; Jud. 8, 24; 21, 21; I Sam. 8, 22: 
14, 34; 25, 13; I Ki. 12, 24; II Ki. 18, 31ter; Jer. 25, 5: 
35, 15; II Ch. 11, 4). 

3309 inon jMpD we ‘each of us dreamed according to the 
interpretation of his dream’ (Gen. 41, 11). 

WI) WAS OS] me ‘and every one of you runs to his own 
house’ (Hag. 1, 9; cf. I Ki. 10, 25; II Ch. 9, 24). 

NPA ARS wWwsd i Jet each of you take according to what 
is in his tent’ (Ex. 16, 16; cf. Lev. 19, 3; Ezk. 20, 7: 3rd pers. 
Ex. 16, 18; Dt. 24, 16; Is. 9,19; Ezk. 20, 8; 22, 6; Jo. 2, 7; 
Mi. 7, 2; II Ch, 25, 4). 

"many wes Sew: ya sam} ‘and each of the Israelites camped 
in his own camp...’ (Num. 1, 52bis; cf. 32,18; Jud. 2, 6; 
21, 24: bya Jos. 6,5; Jud. 7,7; I Sam. 14, 34; ‘oy Ezk. 
46, 18; OM3 Gen. 47, 20; cf. also I Sam. 25, 10; Jer. 37, 10; 
Ezk. 8, 12). 





the second wx (cf. Bertholet, Das Buch Hesekiel, Freiburg i. B., 1897 
[= Kurz. Hande. zum AT., 12] p. 6), but such a supposition is not ne- 
cessary; the singular x stands in apposition to the plural nan as in 
constructions on p. 149. 
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wipay wx oOD707 IO] ‘remove each of the kings from his 
place’ (I Ki. 20, 24). 

indny> ws oyAny " nw ‘and he ong every one of the people 
to their inheritance’ (Jos. 24, 28). 

and wee 03 Sste) ‘and every one of the Israelites fled to 
his tent’ (aI Sam. 19, 9; ef. I Ki. 5, 5). 

AVS MD MWS MII IS39i ‘and may each of you find rest in 
the house of her husband’ (Ru. 1, 9; cf. 8). 

77 Ya mad IHS wx ‘each one of them was in his family’ 
(Num. 1, 44). 

JoeTID INND IMs oD TD ‘they were as thou art, each like 
princes in appearance’ (Jud. 8, 18). 

isd wes. indq> wx oniawn7 ‘and I will bring each of them 
back to his inheritance and to his land’ (Jer. 12, 15). 

The genitive of ‘each’ may be expressed by a construct 
chain, but it is usually rendered by placing the governing 
noun with retrospective suffix after ws. This position of ws 
is due to analogy with the more numerous constructions where 
it naturally stands at the beginning of the appositive phrase 
(cf. above), e. g 
wes"pawiD Mn ‘and from JHVH is the judgment of every 

one’ (Prov. 29, 26; cf. Ps. 64, 7; Job 34,11: with iy ef. 
below Jud. 7, 22; I Sam. 14, 21). 
pes wN OMBDD avwiTds ‘and to restore their money to the 

sack of each’ (Gen. 42, 25; cf. 35; Jud. 21, 22). 

MMA OY IAI WwV-ny wx the name of — a shalt write 
on his rod’ (Num. 17, 17; ef. I Sam. 30, 2 

"MB ond we aNison~ns wy) ‘and he interpreted our 
dreams for us, according to the dream of each he inter- 
preted’ (Gen. 41, 12; Ex. 12,4; Num. 7, 5). 

wy] NNp> Ma wx yA ‘and he put one piece of each op- 
posite the other’ (Gen. 15, 10). 

ya IAP! ws) ‘and every man’s censer was in his hand’ 
(Ezk. 8 8, 11; ef. 9,1; 2; Zech. 8, 4). 

mm 179 TAY WE ba ab b TWINS ww} ‘the hallowed 
things of every one are his; what each one gives to the 
priest is his’ (Num. 5, 10).! 





1 For the nx before Yep cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 117 m, also p. 122, n. 
In the second part of the verse this same peculiar genitive construction 
is preserved, tho instead of a noun + restrospective suffix, we have 
relative clause with retrospective subject. 
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The word ws in the correlative expressions meaning ‘the 
one—the other’, often has the added meaning of ‘each’, ‘every’ 
(cf. p. 137ff.),? e. g., 
piow> smyid ws sdawiy ‘and they asked each after the health 

of the other’ (Ex. 18, 7; cf. Jer. 34, 15; Zech. 3, 10; 8, 16). 
IVINS WS ws ‘and they kissed each other’ (I Sam. 20, 41). 
ay) YT nvis-by ws ‘every one neighs after another’s wife’ 

(Jer. 5 , 8; ef. Ezk. 22, 11). 
ws ~ IVs mm ov) ‘and JHVH turned the sword of 

every man against his comrade’ (Jud. 7, 22; cf. I Sam. 

14, 21). 

The correlatives &S and 8, doubtless as a result of their 
occurrence in immediate juxtaposition, have formed the stere- 
otyped expression 38 Ws ‘one another, each other’? (cf. above 
p. 140), & g., 

DIST WINS WITS HS WS IW DIST Wi ‘at the hand of 
man, at the hand of each one’s brother I will require the 
life of man’ (Gen. 9, 5). 

n23293 savinn-os YOR WAS Nyy ‘and the harm of one another 
devise not in your hearts’ (Zech. 7, 10; contr. 8, 17). 

ws ‘each’ may be combined with ‘self’ expressed by pronom- 
inal suffix or W5), e. g., 
wes wma Nas Was ‘the men of the army plundered, each 

for himself? (Num. 31, 53). 

Mayas [NH wns wes sw ‘and let every man save him- 

self from the burning wrath of JHVH’ (Jer. 51, 45; ef. 

Ezk. 32, 10). 

The ideas of ‘both’ and ‘each’ may be combined by placing 
wes ‘each’ in apposition to an expression containing the idea 
of ‘both’, e. g., 
sms m3 ton ws oye on soon) ‘and they both dreamt 

a dream, each in one night? (Gen. 40, 5). 

IMAM) WS TTS) AAS) ‘and thou and Aaron, each his censer’ 
(Num. 16, 17). 





1 The use of the singular here in apposition to a plural is to be 
compared with the constructions on p. 157f. 

2 Cf. K. Budde, Die biblische Urgeschichte, Giessen, 1883, p. 283 ff. 
An example which stands midway between the ordinary use of wx and 
this crystallized expression is, 

VOT X9 NX wx) ‘nor shall one oppress another’ (Jo. 2, 8). 
Here wnt wx may be taken either as )MN"AN W'S or YM WRK. 
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215 ws "d) ynw inp ‘and Simeon and Levi took each one 

his sword’ (Gen. 34, 25; cf. I Ki. 22, 10). 

8 ‘each’ is employed not only in an absolute sense, but 
also occasionally as an attribute to either a definite or in- 
definite noun! (cf. IHS ws), e. g., 

"Ins o> nowy on> ‘‘} ‘and Solomon’s food for each [one] day 
was. (I Ki. 5 5, 2; Neh. 5, 18). 
IHN — 5°) AB Dyas ‘every laver contained forty baths’ 

(1 Ki. 7, 38ter; cf. Ex. 26, 2bis; Sbis; 16; 28,17; 36, 9bis; 

15 bis; 1: 22; Lev. 24, 5; Num. 7, 85b2s; 15, 5; 11bvs; 
28, 12bis; 13; 28bis; 29,4; 10; 14b2s; I Ki. 7,27; 30; 32; 
34; 42: 10,16; 17; Jer. 52, 21; I Ch. 27,1; II Ch. 4, 13; 

9,15; 16). 

WN (?), THN and IH8 Ws may also be used partitively, govern- 
ing a prepositional phrase,? e. g., 
pa? moxd o.p3> ysis) AnNd oyp mya) ‘and each of them 

had four faces and four wings’ (Ezk. 1, 6). 
pa wind p2in3 Ta w's} ‘and each one of [among] them was 


ny wes m9 snp ‘and each of them shall take a sheep’ (Ex. 12, 3; 
cf. Jud. 21, 21: Zech. 10, 1; I Ch. 16, 3). 

‘Each’ used attributively may be expressed by repetition of 
the modified noun, often with one or more adjuncts. This 
construction has the idea of ‘every’ as frequently as that of 
‘each’, The two words may stand without connective, or be 
joined by } ‘and’ or in time expressions in late passages by 
2 ‘in’. These phrases may stand in the same grammatical 
relations as the single word, or they may stand in apposition 
to a plural antecedent, or as an absolute adverbial expression. 
When they stand as subject they seem to require a plural 
verb, e. g., 

"S>) DY of AON ds MIDID TY ‘and it came to pass as she spoke 

to him each (every) day and he did not...’ (Gen. 39, 10: 

cf, Dt. 14, 22). 

WN ‘43 Ya Dwy yw) ‘and every nation was making its own 
gods’ (II Ki. 17, 29 dis). 





! The noun is andi definite, cf. article in sense of ‘every’ p. 154f. 

2 For 5 cf. p. 177; Jina is equivalent to 3; }® does not seem to occur, 
but was doubtless also employed (cf. p. 176f.). 

3 Tho > is dative, these examples show the possibility of a partitive 
construction with ws: cf. also n. 2. 
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729 TY TY IBY TD JAN ‘and he delivered them to his ser- 
vants, each flock by itself’ (Gen. 32, 17). 

"PBB WDB ink wp) ‘and they gathered it every morning’ 
(Ex. 16, 21). 

35.55 “13 Mm ‘this is a memorial of me for every [all] genera- 
tion’ (Ex. 3, 15; ef. 17, 16). 

2) ninewn ninawin Y1S 75D) ‘and the land shall mourn 
every family apart’ (Zech. 12, 12).1 

Mi 395) DW! Naw ona naw ora ‘every Sabbath he shall 
set it in order before JHVH’ (Lev. 24, 8). 

Ny om of POS OSD Wn ‘and it came to pass as they 
spoke to him each (every) day, and he did not...’ (Esth. 
3, 4; contrast Gen. 39, 10). 

mINID M33 AIT ‘each province according to its writing’ 
(Esth. 8, 9; cf. 1, 22). 

TY! TY ‘Bp! ofMy) ‘and with them the elders of every city’ 
(Ezr. 10, 14; cf. Esth. 1, 8; I Ch. 28, 1402s; 15 bis). 

"yw yw "midya sb) ‘and they cast lots... for each (every) 
gate’ (I Ch. 26, 13: cf. I Ch. 28, 16). 

mwa mw m>2NA ‘thou shalt eat it every year’ (Dt. 15, 20; 
cf. 1 Sam. 1,7; I Ch. 12, 22: after "10 ‘as often as’ I Sam. 
7,16; Zech. 14, 16; II Ch. 24, 5).2 

ina or 127 ‘the allowance of every day [daily portion] (Ex.5,19; 
Jer. 52,34; Neh. 11, 23; 12,47: no suffix Il Ch. 8, 13). 
Occasionally the idea of ‘each’ in connection with a noun 

depending on another is expressed by the repetition of the 

governing noun, e. g., 

a8 mn> med me pAXD Mp) ‘and take from them a rod for 
each family’ (Num. 17, 17). 

as m2> Ins NY) INS NY? ey ONY? Mwy ‘and with him 
ten princes, one prince for each family’ (Jos. 22, 14; cf. 
Num. 1, 4; 13, 2; 34, 18; Is. 6, 2). 
Sometimes both the governing and the dependent noun are 

repeated; in this case the dependent noun usually has the 

article, e. g., 





i The use of the plural perhaps gives the added force of ‘various’, 
viz., ‘each of the various families apart’. 

2 In Is. 66,23 where ‘3» is said to mean ‘every’ (cf. Gesenius-Buhl, 
p. 159) the distributive meaning is probably due to the repetition, The 
second noun in this example has a suffix, viz., Ina wih “Ip ‘as often as 
every newmoon’ (bis). 
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sms sy35 men toy sted men pmstyso> oN 3m ‘and all 
their princes gave him a rod for each one’ (Num. 17, 21 ! 

mow) of mw of of oats ‘forty days, a day for every year’ 
(Num. 14, 34; cf. Ezk. 4, 6). 

sas> andvin "need Ads mend Ade ‘a thousand out of every 
tribe ... shall you send to the army’ (Num. 31, 4). 

DISTANT oP> IY Nw? OPS INN NW ‘and they shall 
bring their offering, one prince on each day’ (Num. 7, 11). 

A special form of repetition is that which consists of a 
masculine and feminine noun from the same stem usually 
connected by 3.2. This has ordinarily the added meaning of 

‘sort, kind’,? viz., ‘all sorts of—’, e. g., 

MDWiDs ypwig "Do "Mm "mat *D ‘for behold... JHVH... 
will take away ... every support [every sort of support] 
(Is. 3, 1). 

nym) ow > ‘my ‘I procured for myself all sorts of singers’ 
(Ecce. 2, 8; ef. II Sam. 19, 36). 

‘Mev " JI82) AA ‘every sort of pride ... I hate’ (Prov. 8, 13). 

Occasionally the plural of a noun is used in the sense of 

‘each’, ‘every’, apparently as a substitute for repetition, e. g.. 

saan oy OP wIpEAI ‘and that thou shouldst visit him 
every morning and try him every moment’ (Job 7, 18; ef. 
Ezk. 32, 10).4 

Attributive ‘each’ is also sometimes expressed simply by the — 

article, usually in connection with a noun depending on a 

numeral or measure, or a noun subject with such a word in 

its predicate, e. g., 

"TVIND ANY mwa oye wy ‘three times every year all 
thy males shall appear ...’ (Ex. 23,17; ef. 14; 21, 37bis: 
30, 10bis; 34, 23; 24; Lev. 16, 34; Num. 17, 18; Dt. 16, 16: 
Jos. 18,4; Jud. 11,40; I Ki. 9, 25; Ps. 119, 164; IT Ch. 8, 13). 





! For combination of ‘each’ and ‘all’ cf. p. 161. 

2 Similar combinations of masculine and feminine forms, implying tho 
not explicitly expressing the idea of ‘every, all’ are found in Is, 11, 12; 
43,6; 49, 22; 49, 23; 60,4; Jer. 48, 19; Ezk. 21,31; Zech. 9,17; two suf- 
fixes Is. 38. 16; two verbs Nah. 3, 159. 

3 ‘Every sort’ is also expressed by 53, cf. p. 159. 

4 These cases are cited by Gesenius-Kautzsch (§§ 123c, 134q) as in- 
stances of distributive 5. So also nixpd, ovpdyd I Sam. 29,2; IT Sam. 
18, 4 (cf. p. 141, n.): cf. also S. Herner, Syntax der Zahlworter im alten 
Testament, (dissertation) Lund 1893, p. 125. As already recognized by 
KGnig, Syntax, p. 336f. there is no distributive 5. 
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mye. ws oven oX'an ‘and he hid them fifty men in each 
cave’ (I Ki. 18, 4). 

paw? HS ws OWIN Wy Dw D2 MPs} ‘and I took from 
you twelve men, one from each tribe’ (Dt. 1, 23). 

wins DD oN nivy pnw) ‘and he sent them ... ten thousand 
each month’ (I Ki. 5, 28). 

n2wen vy niswe omy onix Ap’) ‘and thou shalt set them 
in two rows, each row six’ (Lev. 24, 6). 

“DIJO NaI Wwyr ‘the tenth of a bath out of every kor’ (Ezk. 
45, 14; ef. Jud. 17, 10; Ezk. 4, 10; 45, 24ter; 46, 5bis; 7 ter: 
llter; Neh. 10, 33). 

no3925 ypa ‘a beka [= 1/2 shekel] to every head’ (Ex. 38, 26: 
cf. 12, 3; 16, 16). 

Spvia ma omy ‘every shekel is ten gerahs [= a shekel equals 
ten gerahs]’ (Ex. 30, 13; Num. 3, 47). 

mat os) >) Sy) ‘and he offered a bullock and a ram on 
every altar’ (Num. 23, 14). 

p>"N3t WDB 38°37) ‘and bring your sacrifices every morning’ 
(Am. 4, 4).! 

Occasionally the article is omitted in these constructions 
the idea of ‘each’, ‘every’ being understood from the con- 
text, e. g., 

123 wNID OMEN] OM ‘a wench or two to a [every] man’ 
(Jud. 5, 30). 

mmawan D's ws TH TOs DINs ANP?) ‘and I take you, one from 

a [every] city and two from a {every] clan’ (Jer. 3, 14). 

The idea of ‘every’ modifying a numeral, cardinal or ordinal, 
is expressed by the article as in the construction just dis- 
cussed, e. g., 

MNB2 OWI Mwy wp ‘and we will take ten men of every 
hundred? (Jud. 20, 10; cf. Num. 31, 30; 47; Neh. 11, 1). 
SON) Ww) ows aw by m23y ‘a wagon for every two princes 
and an ox for each one’ (Num. 7, 3). 

nine wend we Ws ‘one head [life] of every five hundred’ 
(Num. 31, 28; Ezk. 45, 15). 

MAD MART ww Pa IMS ed py") ‘and he placed a torch in 
the midst between every two tails’ (Jud. 15, 4). 





1 The meaning ‘every’ here is possible, but by no means certain, the 
article may be nothing but the ordinary article, cf. K. Marti, Dodeka- 
propheton, Tiibingen. 1904 |= Kurz. Handc. zum AT., 13], p. 181. 
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myawit MWS wes ‘and that we would set aside every 
seventh year’ (Neh. 10, 32; ef. Lev. 27, 32[?]). 

The article, however, may be omitted with the higher 
numerals just as it is with IHS ‘each one’, e. g., 

"sian ow wow> mos ‘once in [every] seven years there came 
.’ (I Ki. 10, 22; II Ch. 9, 21). 

men neyn oiw-yoaw ppd ‘at the end of [every] seven years 

thou shalt institute a release’ (Dt. 15, 1; cf. 14, 28; 31, 10). 

The same idea is expressed by }'3 ‘between’ in— 
pw73D2 OM! My ja} ‘and every ten days some of all [kinds 

of] wine’ (Neh. 5, 18).! 

The article is not infrequently employed in connection with 
other constructions for ‘each’, ‘every’. For its combination with 
repetition see next paragraph; instances of its use with other 
constructions are, e. g 


5 
“INPTs"AS wesd av mm ‘and JHVH reward every one [accord- 
ing to] his righteousness . * (I Sam. 26, 23; cf. I Ki. 8, 39; 


Proy. 24, 29: II Ch. 6, 30). 

misty) eYT ‘ww ‘two homers for each’ (Ex. 16, 22: cf. Num. 
15, 12). 

ANNI A27->y IX WD ‘one basin upon each base’ (I Ki. 
7, 38ter; cf. p. 152). 

OP2? “AMDIN} OVA-SD yxa3 TN} ‘for all day long I have been 

plagued and my chastisement was every morning’ (Ps. 73, 14; 

ef. Zech. 4, 2[?] 2). 

Sometimes ‘tench’ is rendered by one of the constructions 
expressing the idea of ‘each’ (cf. p. 148 ff.) in connection with 
repetition, e. g., 

INTsy-Sy wee wee ” OMS IPB ‘and they were numbered each 
according to his work’ (Num. 4, 49; cf. Ex. 36, 4). 

m2 5° wS] We ‘every man was born in her’ (Ps. 87,5; cf. 
Esth. 1, 8). 

92 WN WN ST. DIAN} ‘and with you there shall be a man 
of every tribe’ (Num. 1, 4). 





1 For 3 cf. p.175f. With p2 cf. use of Syriac Mas ‘between’ in distrib- 
utive expressions (Néldeke, Syr. Gramm.? p. 178, § 240). 

2 In Zech. 4, 2 the meaning of the text as it stands is certainly ‘seven 
pipes to every lamp’, nin3> in this case is to be considered like n“p3d 
Ps, 73, 14. If, however, one 7Ay3w is omitted (cf. K. Marti, Dodeka- 
propheton p. 413) this example does not belong here. 
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TON? mpd wy DDD wy "DDI ‘Seraphim ... with six wings 
to each’ (Is. 6, 2). 

DIWD INN US INNS ‘one man from every tribe’ Jos. 4, 2; 4). 

nbvin wns mata TNS WN IHS WS ‘one man of every tribe 

of their fathers thou shalt send’ (Num. 13, 2). 
baw) INN WN INN We "VR wy ww ‘twelve men, one for 

every tribe’ (Josh. 3.12; of Ex. 36, 30; Num. 28, 21; 29; 

contr. 29, 4). 
rbibab ovbpy nvipn nvign nnpd) ‘thou shalt take five shekels 

for by one (heady (Num. 3, 47; cf. I Ki. 18,13; Ezk. 

10, 21; Zech. 4, 21),2 

pws on TIwY ney ‘each spoon ten shekels in weight’ (Num. 
7, 86). 

TNT WPT ANA OT WA TNT WPT ANA ONE NY two 
supports under each board’ (Ex. 26, 21; cf. 19; 25). 

8232 andvin "need Ads mem? ADs ‘a thousand of every tribe ye 
shall send to war’ (Num. 31, 4). 

The idea of ‘each’, ‘every’ is sometimes expressed, chiefly 
in poetry, by using a singular (as predicate, pronominal 
suffix, &c.) to refer to a plural noun, the singular referring 
to each individual included in the plural. The meaning is 
very similar to ‘any’ and sometimes the construction passes 
completely over to this character, e. g., 

J PIII Ws WWI ‘every one of those that curse thee 
shall be cursed, and every one that blesses thee shall be 
blessed’ (Gen. 27, 29; cf. Num. 24, 9; Is. 3,12; Prov. 3, 18). 

ney nie mony ‘every one that defiles it shall surely be put 

to death’ (Ex. 31,14; cf. Lev. 19,8; Prov. 18, 21; 27, 16; 

28, 16 Kt.). 
33ND) TNIND AS ADIN oYyw mat ‘the sacrifice of the wicked 

is an abomination, how much the more when ey ery one 

them brings it in wickedness’ (Prov. 21, 27; cf. Is. 57 

Zech. 14, 12). 
mos! YI oO'pyys} ‘and the righteous are every one as bold 

as a lion’ (Prov. 28, 1; cf. 3, 35). 

IN “D MID-Oy ow Aw ‘refusing to be comforted for her 
children. for every one is dead’ (Jer. 31, 15). 





1 See p. 156, n. 2. 
2 Apparently only the numeral is repeated when noun -+ numeral is 
taken distributively. 
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wb} 3Nw" Opy~>N) ‘and upon their iniquity they set every one 
his heart’ (Hos. 4, 8; cf. Is. 2, 7bis; 8; 35,7; 57,2; Zech. 
14, 12bis; Ps. 5, 10; 62,5; Job 38, 32). 

TD "MT IH Trey menbab s3n7>D ‘for thou shalt go out 
to fight with thy enemies, and JHVH will give every one 
of them into thy hands’ (Dt. 21, 10; cf. 28,48; Am. 6, 10; 
Ecc. 10, 15). 

-wy We ‘which they made every one for himself’ (Is. 2, 20; 
cf. 5, 26; 8, 20; 30, 22; Job 24, 5; 1390 Is. 5, 23). 

‘DY"NN] wan vas ‘Os 3207 sd Dp spytt) ‘and the 
Ekronites cried out they have brought the ark to every 
one of us to kill us and our people’ (I Sam. 5, 10).! 
‘Every’ used absolutely, English ‘every one’ is usually ex- 

pressed by the word for ‘all’ in the forms 55, 957 or 15D; 5D 

and 523 ordinarily take the construction of a singular, but 

may take that of a plural,? e. g,, 

1a 55 3 552 tm ‘his hand shall be against every one, and 
the hand of every one against him’ (Gen. 16, 12). 

yp No py-by wesan 5D ‘and every one will be ashamed of 
a worthless people’ (Is. 30, 5). 

nv13 pys2 95 wn} ‘they shall every one [all] come to an end 
in the land of Egypt’ (Jer. 44, 12; Prov. 19, 6%). 

555 mm sie SJHVH is good to every one [all] (Ps. 145, 9; 
cf. Ecc. 5, 8; 9, 3; 10, 3; Ezr. 8, 34). 

po sbou AT) In’ 3H 2 ‘every one is a lover of gifts and a 
chaser of rewards’ (Is. 1, 23; cf. Ex. 14,7; Is. 9, 16; 15, 3; 
16, 7; Jer. 6, 13; 8, 6; 10 bis; 15, 10; 20, 7; Ps. 29, 9; 53, 4).4 
‘Every’ used attributively is expressed by 95 in construct 

before the modified noun, which is singular and indefinite. 








1 The singular suffix of 58, however, may refer to the collective idea 
} py implied in ONpyn, the meaning being then ‘and Ekron cried they 
have brought the ark to me to kill me and my people’. 

2 Cf. use of 52> and 527 for ‘all’ p. 208f. 

3 Read for yip->>, yin 5D ‘every one is the friend of’. 

4 15> may be explained as a collective (= 052) with the concord of a 
singular or as plural 5> + singular suffix (cf. p. 157). It is not impossible 
to suppose that we have here an appositional suffix (viz. 55 ‘every one’ 
-+- 1 the’) such as has developed in Ethiopic and Amharic into a sort of 
definite article (cf. Dillmann-Bezold, Athiop. Gramm.?, Leipzig, 1899, 
§§ 156, 1726; F. Praetorius, Die amharische Sprache, Halle, 1879, p. 199 ff.) 
but this is unlikely. 
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The noun may take other modifiers like any indefinite noun 
preceded by a construct, e. g., 

m2-93 ‘every house’ (Is. 24, 10). 

ny-5> ‘every people’ (Esth. 3, 8). 

mu-d> ‘every woman’ (Num. 31, 17). 

yw wrsnd9 ‘every mad man’ (Jer. 29, 26; cf. Prov. 2, 9). 
"330 vy b> ‘every fortified city’ (II Kai. 3, 19). 

viON 329° by ‘every human heart’ (Is. 13, 7). 

b> both absolute and attributive has sometimes the force of 
‘every sort of’, e. g., 

MIAN NF bon mw ‘two of every sort thou shalt bring 

into the ark’ (Gen. 6, 19; cf. 20).! 

129752] NT O'N'2D ‘bringing fish and all sorts of ware’ (Neh. 
13, 16; ef. Lev. 19, 23; Neh. 5, 18; I Ch. 29, 2).2 
5D before a singular deiemicioaiiie has sometimes the force 
of ‘every one of them, all of them’? e. g., 
son) 89) Myers jasa yop mrdD ‘every one of them could 
sling stones to a hai’s breadth without missing’ (Jud. 
20, 16). 

mano wes mS ‘every one of them was a warrior’ (Jud. 
20, 17). 
‘Every one’ modified by the idea of a relative clause may 
be expressed by 52 or whxn>9 followed by a relative clause, 
but usually it is rendered by 52 followed by the participle or 
adjective that consitutes the predicate of the dependent clause 
treated like the indefinite nouns in the last paragraph, e. g., 
Dpq2 mya wrod ‘every one that trusts in them’ (Ps. 115, 8; 
135, 18). 

yNpaa Navd2d ‘thy might to every one that is to come’ (Ps. 
71, 18; ef. IT Ch. 30, 18—19). 

129 3327. Ws weNv-dD Ns ‘from every one whose heart gives 
it fr ecly’ (Ex. 25, 2). 

pein 3 19 mm Ws wesd> ‘every one that has a quarrel 
or a case’ (II Sam. 15, 4). 





1 Dan. 11, 2 is classed here by Siegfried-Stade Hebr. Wérterbuch, Leip- 
zig, 1893, p. 2896, but 55» means rather ‘than all’ than ‘of all sorts’. 
For the expression of ‘every sort’ by repetition, cf. p. 154 and p. 141, n. 

2 Gen. 24,10 does not belong here (so Gesenius-Buhl, p. 342); ai~d> 
"358 means ‘all the goods entrusted to him by his master’. 

3 Perhaps to be classed with the constructions in which a singular 
refers to a plural antecedent, p. 157. 
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oa ra *w¥bDD mim} ‘and it shall come to pass that every one 
that I meet will kill me’ (Gen. 4, 14; cf. without suffix Ps. 
128, 1; Is. 55, 1). 

mm 7373 saannsbah; ‘and to every one that gives a free gift 
to JHVH’ (Ezr. 3, 5; cf. Ezk. 16, 25). 

"373 Tin OD xox? YN} ‘and unto me were gathered every 
one that trembled at the words of . ’ (Ezr. 9, 4). 

“son->> Sopm\ mxi>y ‘therefore shall eves one that is pious 
pray...’ (Ps. 32, 6; cf. Job 40, 11; 12). 
Sometimes the noun or participle modified by 5D in the 
sense of ‘every’ is accompanied by the article, as the result of 
some confusion between the ideas of ‘every’ and ‘ali’, e. g., 
a my Ws wexmd> WM ‘and every man that had a dis- 
pute . > (IT Sam. 15, 2). 

poy 33 we 32¥n-5D ‘every seat upon which he sat’ (Ley. 
15, 4 bis). 

YS 3p wi 79 ‘every one that is left in the midst of 
the land’ (Is. 7, 22; cf. 43,7; Jer.5,6; Zech. 5,3: Dan. 12, 1).° 

In connection with the words for ‘man’ ws &c., and 37 
‘thing’ 5> makes a more emphatic ‘every one’, ‘every thing’; 
123 may take the article (cf. above), e. g., 
yp wiNnd> INIT ‘cause every one to go out from me’ (Gen. 

45,1; cf. II Sam. 13, 9b¢s; 15, 4). 
pis" San ys ‘every one is only a breath’ (Ps. 39, 12; cf. 6; 

Job 2 1, 33). 
wips-92> bo) Wk JS ‘only what shall be eaten by every one’ 

(Ex. 12, 16). 

pinm: oiw-ba"2 ‘he seals up the hand of every one’ (Job 
37, 7). 

72T 5D o°p> ‘to confirm every thing’ (Ru. 4, 7). 

YS Now DTD ‘every thing that will stand fire’ (Num. 

31, 23: ef. II Sam. 15, 36). 





1 The use of the article here is due to a confusion between wx7> 
‘every one’ and w'nnm5> ‘all the men’. That ‘every one’ is intended by 
the writer is indicated by 15 and also by wxnd> in the similar pas- 
sage v. 4. 


2 These examples are due perhaps to a confusion between ‘every seat’ 
and ‘the whole seat’ both of which ideas were in the mind of the writer. 
In Ps. 119, 160 4p7s epwo-5> belongs under ‘all’ pawn being collective. 

3 In these examples where the modified nouns are participles the 
article is similar to the article used as relative pronoun; cf. Gesenius- 
Kautzsch, § 138i, k. 
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MW IDI Oy ‘until every thing Was —- that . 
(Jos. 4, 10; ef. Dt. 13, 1: II Sam. 15, 35: Jer. 42, 4: 5 
44, 17). 

‘Every thing’ modified by an adjective idea is expressed by 
SD or 133°5D + masculine adjective, e. g., 
prv-5> ‘everything green’ (Job 39, 8; cf. Neh. 9, 25). 
9°5D ‘everything bitter’ (Prov. 27, 7). 
noy3-9> ‘everything hidden’ (Ecc. 12, 14). 

7337-52 Ms ‘everything high’ (Job 41, 26). 

yp Ip75D ‘everything evil’ (Dt. b7, 1; 23, 10). 

The constructions for the expression of ‘each’ may be com- 
bined with 55 ‘all’ to express the idea of ‘each and every’, e. g., 
3) 19-923 Yow Myo ‘I will make thy name to be remem- 

hered in each and every generation’ (Ps. 45, 18; cf. 145, 13: 
Esth. 9, 28; oY Esth. 2, 11: maw Esth. 9, 27; vy II Ch. 
11, 12). 

mow ws pyn-5>" Di 33%} ‘and each and every one of the 
people cut down his bough’ (Jud. 9, 49; ef. 7, 7; 8; I Sam. 
30, 6; II Sam. 15, 30). 

nony nmipon weed jna ob25 ‘to each and every one he gave 
changes of raiment’ (Gen. 45, 22: ef. Ezk. 7, 16). 

TANI bs wes ming oa"ny 39D Iwai ‘and me and every one 
of us returned to the wall to his work’ (Neh. 4. 9). 

VIS We OWT IDNN mdwNI ‘and I will set each and every 
one against his neighbor’ (Zech 8, 10). 

SHS sey TO TMS sx mag opsesbp ros 332A} ‘and each 
and every one of the princes gave him a rod’ (Num. 17. 21). 
For 5D ‘every’ emphasized by repetition and 1m cf. under 

‘all’. p. 211. 

For ‘every’ combined with ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’. cf. under 
‘all, p. 212. 


Indefinite Cardinals. 
So and So, Such and Such.! 
This idea used absolutely is expressed by 3 + demonstrative 


or pronoun of the third person used twice, or by the com- 
bination “3658 "398,2 e. g.. 





1 In some of the examples here given ‘so and so’ might be regarded 
as either adverbial or pronominal. 

2 In Dan. 8,13 ‘31958 used absolutely is either a contraction or a 
scribal corruption of this longer form. 
11 JAOS 34 
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MY33 7S AND} AND ‘such and such things said the girl’ 
(II Ki. 5, 4; ef. 9,12: Jos. 7, 20; II Sam. 17, 15). 
mov ‘9 mvy mtd} At ‘such and such things has Micah done 
to me’ (Jud. 18, 4; ef. I Ki. 14, 5; If Sam. 11, 25). 
37D) 73D 7 MPOR} ‘I would have given you besides such 
and such things’ (II Sam. 12, 8). 
sshd 839_ ABT ‘sit here So and So’ (Ru. 4, 1). 
This idea used attributively is expressed by ‘3858 °39B stand- 
ing as a genitive after its noun, in— 
‘sibs °s9B DIpE-oN ‘to such ‘and such a place’ (I Sam. 21. 3 
IT Ki. 6, 8). 
Occasionally this idea is expressed by the simple demon- 
strative, or by the adverb ‘thus’, e. g.. 
Mi DIET yp Wwe ‘take care not to go by such and such 
a place’ (II Ki. 6, 9). 
133° WE wed my’ MD ‘so and so shall it be done to the one 
that kills him’ (I Sam. 17, 27; cf. I Ki. 22, 20). 
It is apparently expressed by 78 ‘a certain one’ in— 
TIay Ost’. ‘wav IM8O WN ‘and he would say thy servant is 
from such and such a tribe of Israel’ (II Sam. 15, 2). 


A certain, Certain. 

This idea, which is usually employed attributively, is ordi- 
narily expressed simply by the indefinite state of the noun. e. g.. 
won? mvpa yw wx} ‘and a certain man drew his bow to its 

fullest extent’ (I Ki. 22, 34; ef. IT Ki. 4, 42). 

WN sTN3D} ‘and he met a certain man’ (Gen. 37, 15; cf. 32. 25). 
mM ND OSS wr mM ‘and there came a certain man of 

God from Judah’ (I Ki. 13, 1; cf. 20, 28). 

MIVA} "SD JP WS 73m) ‘and there came a certain old man 
. from the field’ (Jud. 19, 16; cf. II Sam. 1, 2). 
Sy%D wes NPI Ov} ‘and there happened to be there a certain 

worthless man’ (II Sam. 20, 1). 

DIN jD0D WS AD Ni ‘and there was found in it a certain 

poor, wise man’ (Ecc..9, 15).1 
VPI TO RP Wx OMT INV ‘and the watchers saw a certain 

man coming from the city’ (Jud. 1, 24). 





1 Two adjectives occur here without connecting } as modifiers of the 
same noun. Usually the connective is employed, cf. my Comp. Syn. 
Noun and Mod., p. 167f. 
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“3Y YI 332A Ov) ‘and there with us was a certain Hebrew 
hoy’ (Gen. 41, 12). 
MDD WISH IIIB ‘and he captured a certain boy of the 

people of Succoth’ (Jud. 8, 14; cf. I Sam. 21, 8). 

“27 "33 ‘he entrusted to me a certain matter’ (I Sam. 21, 3). 
TBDOD Inyw “TD "13M ‘and shall beat him according to his 

offence with a certain number [of stripes] (Dt. 25, 2). 

Oy7I793 O'WIN INS) ‘certain worthless men have gone out.. 
(Dt. 13, 14). 
Dye) OM) nT ONT ‘38) ‘and I Daniel fainted and was ill 

certain days’ (Dan. 8, 27: cf. Neh. 1, 4). 

Sometimes in the case of a singular noun this idea is 
strengthened by the addition of the adjective THs ‘one’,! e. 
TAS WAS ST) ‘and a certain man saw fit) (1 Sam. 18, 10; of 

[ Iki. 20, 35). 

"windy 231 MoD MOS Tw Twa ‘and a certain woman cast 
an upper mill-stone upon the head of...’ (Jud. 9, 53). 
HS VS iw] OWI ‘3 ‘there were two men in a certain city’ 

(II Sam. 12, 1). 

DMYIID IAN YI TT "O*3N9} ‘and a certain one of the young 

men told Abigail’ (I Sam. 25, 14; cf. IL Ki. 4, 1). 

‘A certain one’ in a partitive sense is expressed by hs, 
absolute or construct, or with article (cf. below), by TH8 Ws 
er by Ws, governing the noun of which they form a part 
after jt (cf. also preceding example). The plural ‘certain ones’ 
may be expressed by O°38 ‘men’ followed by 7, e. g., 

Y32V0 TON WN ‘and a certain one of his servants said . 
(II Ki. 6,12: abs. cf. 17, 28; I Sam. 16, 18; 26, 22; Ezk. 19, 3). 
NS! OTD POST joi ‘and from a certain one of them came 
forth ... (Dan. 8, 9). 
ON330 230 HS Ws} ‘and a certain one of the prophets.. 
(I Ki. 20, 35; cf. Ezk. 33, 2). 
NTT oa diay “I2y) ws ov) ‘and a certain one of Saul’s 

servants was there on that day’ (I Sam. 21,8; cf. Num. 25, 6). 
MyM OWIN) NT ‘he and certain men of Judah’ (Neh. 1, 2; 

cf. Jer. 26,17; Ezk. 14, 1; 20, 1). 





1 This construction is the germ of a formal indefinite article. In only 
a few cases, however, in Hebrew, has 3n¥ ‘a certain’ been weakened to 
simple ‘a’, cf. Ex. 16, 33; Jos. 4,5; II Ki. 6,2. Most of the cases which 
are usually cited as examples of 41M& = ‘a’ are rather = ‘a certain’, so 
Jud. 13,2; I Sam. 1,1; I Ki. 13, 11; IL Ki. 4,1; Dan. 8, 13. 
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OW OWIS 383") ‘and there came certain men from Shechem 
’ (Jer. 41, 5; cf. Num. 16, 2; Jos. 2, 2). 
Dias bap MN} ‘and I smote certain of them’ (Neh. 13, 25). 
Not infrequently the definite article used indefinitely has 
the meaning of ‘a certain, certain’, e. g.. 


ocean Na") ‘and a certain fugitive came...’ (Gen. 14, 13; ef. 
Ezk. 33, 21: Num. 11, 27 1y3a; II Sam. ‘1b. 13 ‘3; 17, 17 
mpi). 


oy jo" DYpea yap ‘and he came upon a pe place, and 
spent the night there’ (Gen. 28, 11; cf. Ex. 2, 15 $37). 

MPWIAS WS IP ‘and he br ought among his fellows a 
certain Midianitish woman’ (Num. 25, 6). 

mo7 Find "os mim yNde xP ‘and the angel of the Lord 
appeared to him... in the midst of a certain bush’ 


TVD mv S32) “INT 833 ‘and a certain lion came and took 
a sheep from the flock’ (I Sam. 17, 34). 

DYSPTOS Yass NB) OT WM ‘and on a certain day [= one 
day] he went out to his father. to the reapers (II Ki. 
4,18; cf. 8; 11: [ Sam. 1, 4; 14,1; Job 1,6; 13). 

77n2 AD sv 31s ‘and there were certain men lying in wait 
in the chamber with her’ (Jud. 16, 9). 

‘A certain one’ used absolutely may be expressed by the 
“ms preceded by this indefinite definite article’; ‘certain’ plural, 
by DWN. e. g.. 

SPeTAS INST _ ‘and a certain one [of them] opened his 

sack’ (Gen. 42, 27: cf. II Ki. 6, 3; 5). 

DSO 37 WE DWN “3% ‘and there were certain men that 
were unclean . > (Num. 9, 6). 

TS WS ‘a certain one’ head take a correlative ‘other’ like 
wt ‘one’, (cf. p. 137f.), e 

AVION OS OND 320 a wes) ‘and a certain one of the 

prophets said to another’ (I Ki. 20, 35). 

When ‘certain’ modifies a singular with possessive suffix it 
may be expressed by 358 after the noun either with or without 
the indefinite definite article, e. g.. 





1 Probably the use of 3m& without article was also possible. In8 wx 
and wx were also probably employed in this sense, tho they are 
ordinarily used with the added sense of ‘man’, (cf. Gen. 37, 15; I Ki. 22, 34; 
II Sam. 18, 10). 
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"SDN? INS DIS ‘let [a certain] one, your brother [of your 
brothers] be bound...’ (Gen. 42, 19).! 

‘AS PII INT OMe ‘leave one of your brothers with me’ 
(Gen. 42, 33). 


Some, Any, No.? 

These ideas are usually expressed by the same constructions. 
and are best treated together. However, the two ideas ‘any’ 
and ‘no’ (‘no’ being the negative of ‘any’, not of ‘some’) have 
in common a number of constructions which are not found in 
the case of ‘some’. 

When these ideas stand as the subject of a sentence con- 
taining a verbal predicate,’ they may be represented simply 
by the unexpressed, indefinite subject of the verb. When the 
verb stands in a dependent sentence, or in other words when 
the subject has the meaning ‘some that’, ‘some one that’, c.. 
it is regularly represented by the participle, usually without rela- 
tive pronoun. In a dependent sentence, the predicate of such 
an indefinite subject may also be an adjective. The participles 
and adjectives are treated in this case just like nouns. When 
the predicate is singular its subject represents ‘some one’, 
‘any one’, or ‘no one’, when it is plural, ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘none’, e. g.. 
Ao “ON ADA OND “Ns ‘Ty ‘and after these things some 

one said to Joseph’ (Gen. 48, 1; cf. 2; I Sam. 24, 11). 
Vy SIP ‘Ss ‘some one calls to me from Sei’ (Is. 21, 11). 
sHiDsy ws Os 737 ‘there are some that say, our bones 

are dried up’ (Ezk. 37, 11). 


1 Cf. ty nox Neh. 4, 11 under ‘one—other’ p. 139. 

2 These words when used in this article without limitation are 
meant to include all uses of the indefinite ideas they represent, absolute, 
attributive, partitive, e. g., ‘some’ sg. and pl. adj.; ‘some one’, ‘something’, 
‘some’ pl. absolute; ‘some of’ partitive: and so with ‘any’ and ‘no’. 

3 The indefinite personal pronoun French on, German man, English 
you, they, is expressed by the same constructions that denote ‘some’, 
‘any’, ‘no’ as subject, viz., by 

a) unexpressed indefinite subject, e. g., 

S32 mw wip j2~>y ‘therefore they [one] called its name Babel’ (Gen. 11, 9; 
ef. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gr.8, § 144d). 
DIT Ipws KAT WNT oD ‘for from that well they [one] watered the 
flocks’ (Gen. 29, 2; cf. Ges.-Kaut., Hebr. Gr.28, § 144/). 
b) cognate participle, cf. p. 167, n. 
c) wn, cf. p. 172, n. 2. 
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ovos Ws Wr) ‘and there are some that say...’ (Neh. 5 3; 4). 
naw nA B17 ABD NR) ‘Lo saw in dude some ye trod 
wine presses on ‘the Sabbath’ (Neh. 13, 15; sg. I Ki. 1, 48). 
‘Mey ND) DvD) "MPS ‘and I sought ... and for some to 

comfort [me] and found none’ (Ps. 69, 21). 

VINK IVS PNsP> WN ‘and he was as [some] one that joked in 
the eyes of his sons-in- ped (Gen. 19, 14; cf. Ps. 119, 162 
Prov. 6, 11; Cant. 1, 7; 8, 10). 

DYSD MI 35 pe oan ‘for the king speaks this as one 
guilty’ (II Sam. 14, 13; ef. Ps. 35, 14 bay: 78, 65 JW; cf. also 
Num. 12, 12 m9; Ps. 89, 11 59m). 

“HkO WX) ‘and if any one say I have sinned...’ (Job 
33, 27). 

Tww Md ANI WN Ty-ws ‘DT ‘is there still any one left of 
the house of Saul’ (11 Sam. 9, 1). 

‘wy AION PR TOS Nd} ‘and no one says, where is God my 
maker’ (Job 35, 10; cf. 12; Is. 44, 19; Ps. 22, 30). 

op") ‘2p asp ND} ‘and none shall appear before me empty- 
handed’ (Ex. 23, 15). 

13 ANON ‘let none hold him’ (Prov. 28, 17). 

109 32¥ ND OMB ‘houses in which none dwell’ (Job 15, 28). 

83 Ys) SBP PS "NYO "in ‘and Jericho was besieged .. . no 
one came out and no one went in’ (Jos. 6,1; ef. Lev. 26, 6; 
IT Ki. 9, 10; Is. 1, 31; 5, 29; 14, 31; 22, 22dis; 34, 10; 59, 4bis; 
66, 4; wiesegh “ 4; 13, 19; Ezk. 34, 6bis; Ps. 50, 22; Job 11. 19; 
[I Ch. 20, 24). 

Tank-2n one mo JS ‘and of all her lovers she has none to 
comfort her’ (Lam. 1, 2; ef. 1,17; Dt. 28, 31). 

monose2 oh pS} ‘but no one goes to war’ (Ezk. 7, 14; ef. Dt. 
32, 39). 

DIMS AAP} BAD ‘and ye shall flee when no one pursues 
you’ (Lev. 26, 17; cf. Gen. 40, 8). 

387 PS AWS ‘thou hast said, no one sees me’ (Is. 47, 10).? 
SOND ND} NB MA ASS ‘that he might not allow any one to 
come out or go in to Asa’ (II Ch. 16, 1; ef. Jer. 51, 62). 
swy’ ‘a0 ApHY JAX ADA “yrns) ‘and the cities of Judah | 
will make a wilderness so that no one dwells [there|’ (Jer. 

9, 10; ef. 11). 

syio (Sa ‘da niday jP3 ‘DTT ‘Zion’s paths mourn demons none 

come to her feasts’ (Lam. 1, 4). 


1 The logical subject of PX is only apparently definite, but cf. p.173,n. 
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“yr soa~Sy awit o-maN> ‘he shall have no one to sit on the 

throne of David’ (Jer. 36, 30). 
aw ds oda) ‘and let there be no dweller in their tents’ 

(Ps, 69, 26; cf. 109, 12). 

The same ideas are sometimes expressed by making a par- 
ticiple or verbal adjective derived from the same stem as the 
verb, the subject instead of leaving the subject entirely inde- 
finite. The participle or adjective may stand in singular or 
plural, and with or without the article,’ e. g.. 

"o8) poi yaw ‘that some one will hear it and say...’ 

(II Sam. 17, 9). 
one wmv own ‘and some of them escaped’ (Jos. 10, 20). 
ynpa roy Mp nia: %>) ‘and if any one dies near him suddenly’ 

(Num. 6, 9). 
33mm p37 5b: ‘> ‘if any one falls from it’ (Dt. 22, 8; cf. Is. 

28, 24; Ezk. 33, 4). 

I FIT XD ovapra ‘in their presses no one will tread wine’ 

(Is. 16, 10). 
moe om mdey Nd) D> om ox ND ‘no one of them shall flee 

away, and no one of them shall escape’ (Am. 9. 1). 
ni] nina yams No °>D ‘for I have no pleasure in any one’s 

death’ (Ezk. 18, 32; cf. Num. 12, 12; Ps. 89, 11 54mm). 

A participle with or without article may stand as predicate 
in the protasis of a conditional sentence without conditional 
particle, in the sense of ‘any one that’. e. g., 

Jaw: 197 DISD DIST OF FY if any one a man’s blood by 
man shall his blood be shed’ (Gen. 9, 6: cf. Ges.-Kautzsch, 

S 116w). 

Ss ‘ASIN TOS 12700 ‘if any one speaks to you bring him to 

me’ (II Sam. 14, 10). 

Not infrequently the ideas ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’. particularly 
the last. are left without definite expression, e. g., 

45 JAA 71nd ‘thou shalt surely give him something’ (Dt. 15, 10). 

TS} 7332 Mpxi ‘and I sought for [some] to console me, and 
there was none’ (Ps. 69, 21). 

JY Wy ‘have you any more’ (Am. 6, 10). 


1 The same construction may have the force of the indefinite personal 
pronoun, cf. p. 165, n. 3, e. g., 
nam ney ony mde ik oy oie ‘aby ‘one [a man] shall be put to death 
on the word of two or three witnesses’ (Dt. 17, 6; cf. Is. 28,4; Jer. 
9, 23). Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 144e. 
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MPS BX ‘MM NY ‘I will be —ed if I take anything’ (II Ki. 

5, 16; ef. Ex. 22, 2; Num. 15, 24; 30; Dt. 15, 2). 

"ipso wnTyys ‘1 will raise up some one from the north’ (Is. 

41, 25). 
7S AWS) ‘and thou shalt say there is no one’ (Jud. 4, 20). 
797 bats ta) TTS ‘thou hast no one commissioned by the king’ 

(LI Sam. 15, 3; ef. LI Ch. 20,6; Esth. 5,12 with O8 °%5, cf. 

p. 183f.; LI Sam. 7, 22 and Dan. 1,19 with 35, ef. p. 185). 
“DN3D ND) "WN OND wae ~~ [ sought among them for a 

man, and found none’ (Ezk. 22, 30). 

TINS) VIED NTT OPD mT ND ‘nil there was no day like that 

day before it or after it’ (Jos. 10, 14). 

TS} Wd yp ‘det it look for the light when there is no light’ 

(Job 3, 9; cf. Jer. 35. 14; Ezk. 7, 25). 

‘ANS ND) p39} ‘and for some to comfort me, and | found 

none’ (Ps. 69, 21; cf. Is. 34, 12). 
j03 89 nap 325) ‘and to the Kohathites he gave none [wagons 

and oxen]’ (Num. 7, 9). 

19 ys DS ‘if he has nothing’ (Ex. 22, 2; cf. Prov. 22, 27). 
> jan Nd) ‘and thou givest him nothing’ (Dt. 15,9; ef. Ex. 

5, 8; Dt. 4, 2). 
yim> ps sam apoind ps voy ‘there is nothing to be added 

to it and nothing to be taken from it’ (Ecc. 3, 14). 
10m ND ‘they lacked nothing’ (Neh. 9, 21; cf. Ecc. 6, 2). 

339 IMD N?} ‘and hid nothing from him’ (I Sam. 3, 18). 

wpa3 ND OTH} v3 ‘we will restore them and ask nothing in 
return’ (Neh. 5, 12). 

DDN N> ‘is it nothing to you’ (Lam. 1, 12). 

N3— ND) UPd OYTO IN¥t ‘some of the people went out > 

glean, but they did not find any of it [manna]’ (Ex. 16, 2 

cf. 26). 

‘Some one’? ‘any one,’ ‘no one’ may be expressed by one 
of the words for ‘man’ WS, DIS. wi, or by wbI ‘person’.? 
Occasionally the combination wins + genitiv e of ‘man’ is emploved 
in the same meaning, e. g.. 

YUST wycns nized wey Sov ox ‘if any one could count the 

dust of the earth’ (Gen. 13, 16; cf. Lev. 15,18; 24; Dt. 23, 11; 

Jud. 4, 20; I] Sam. 19, 8; IT Ki. 4, 29; Ps. 49, 17). 


1 No examples of ‘some’ seem to occur. 
2 "wa ‘flesh’ has occasionally a meaning very much like ‘anyone’, cf. 
swa-5> used of Israel in Jer. 12, 12; Jo.3, 1. 
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WN MEW Ws) ‘and says, is there anyone here’ (Jud. 4, 20). 

wisd DENY Dip > ‘if a false witness rise up against any one’ 
(Dt. 19, 16; cf. LIT Kau. 4, 29). 

YU-NIIW 339 XIN ‘> wx) ‘and any man that has a seminal 
emission’ (Lev. 15, 16; ef. 24, ah 

mind mp D2 2"p'"> OS ‘if any one , of me plas an offer- 
ing to JHVH’ (Lev. 1, 2). 

"NOO) OWS wes-92> nos yawn ‘if any one € touches the dead body 
of any one he shall begunclean ...’ (Num. 19, 11).! 

VeN"Ms WIT WW os if the snakes had bitten any one’ (Num. 
21, 9).2 

baja) MID SNY wx} ‘and no one shall deliver her from my hand’ 
(Hos. 2, 12; ef. Gen. 24,16; Ex. 16, 29; Jud. 11, 39; 21, 8; 
IT Ki. 10, 19; 25; Ps. 49, 8). 

m3’ ND wrx) ‘and he oppresses no one’ (Ezk. 18, 7). 

71y2 89 we ‘not one [star] is lacking’ (Is. 40, 26). 

NOM NO WW OI TN °%D ‘for there is no one that does not 
sin’ (I Ki. 8, 46). 

roy pty" Spd ‘let no one’s heart fail him’ (I Sam. 17, 32). 

wis sun ND ‘he regards no one’ (Is. 33, 8). 

a om 85 °D wx} ‘and when any one has no Goel’ (Ley. 


, 26). 
- opt Nd} ‘and I told no one’ (Neh. 2, 12). 
vinsman->> ‘every one that smites any one’ (Num. 35, 30; cf. 


Prov. 28, 17). 
vipa ovo xb ND) ‘for God respects no one’ (II Sam. 14, 14). 
The meaning of &S in these constructions may be empha- 
sized, viz., ‘any at all, any whatsoever, &c.’. by repeating the 
UN, e. g., 
MW) 3 AW °D WS Ws ‘when any one [man] whatsoever has 
an issue from his flesh’ (Lev. 15, 2; 17, 10; 13; 22, 4; 24, 15; 
Num. 5, 12; 9, 10). 

"saqpn ND mys asw-5>-8 whe ws ‘no one of you what- 
soever shall approach to any near of kin ...’ (Lev. 18, 6). 
The word Ws with the meaning of ‘any’ may be followed 

by a correlative meaning ‘other’, just as when it means ‘one’ 

(cf. p. 137f.), e. g., 





1 For 55 cf. p. 180f. In Lev. 24, 17 Dux WE means rather ‘the life 
of any man’ cf. 7pA2 w_3 and WI MMM wes in v. 18. 
2 For use of nx cf. p. 222. 
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wyyd xaw wes Ay °D) ‘and if any one [man] hate another’ 
(Dt. 19, 11). 

wmyId WS NOM WH MS ‘that in which any one trespasses 
against another’ (I Ki, 8, 31). 

"UMS AAV] AYTAS wx} ‘Jet no one plot the evil of an- 
other ...’ (Zech. 8, 17). 


The idea of ‘some one’ &c., used absolutely is also some- 
times expressed by “WIN ‘one’. e. g., 
sms 8D seep Tiny JAY‘ ‘who can make a clean thing from 
an unclean, no one’ (Job 14, 4). 


‘Some’ plural absolute referring to persons may be expressed 
by D°WIN ‘men’, e. g.. 
“Pay «33 OWI MN") ‘and some [men] left some of it till 
morning’ (Ex. 16, 20; ef. If Ch. 30, 11). 


The idea of ‘something’, ‘anything’. ‘nothing’, may be rend- 
ered by 135% ‘word, thing’ or MINH (once by WS ‘word, 
thing), e. g.. 

Tos 9) 123 ker ‘and he said, I have something [to say] to 
you’ (I Ki. 2 , 14; cf. Job 4, 12). 

137 ODnS8 ane sw>8 sby ‘come up to us [if you dare], and 
we will show you something’ (I Sam. 14, 12; cf. 3.11; I Ki. 
14, 5; Jer. 38, 14). 

max {ASD ‘ANP? ‘and I will take something from him’ 
(IT Ki. 5, 20). 

"oxy law ‘is there anything of which one can say...’ 
(Ecce. 1, 10; ef. Job 15, 11). 

"i Mim NIB ‘is anything too wonderful for JHVH’ (Gen. 

18, 14). ; 

mms 389 137 N¥INdD ToS ‘don’t be hasty in uttering 
anything before God’ (Ecc. 5,1; ef. I Sam. 3, 17; 22, 15; Ezk. 
14, 9; Prov. 25, 2bis). 

INV ID WD MNS 310 ‘the end of anything is better than its 
beginning’ (Ecc. 7. 8; cf. 8, 1). 

moss m2 nivy? jis “ya NDB ‘and it seemed difficult to 
Amnon to do anything to her’ (II Sam. 13, 2; cf. Num. 
22, 38). 

wi “ny} ND ‘nothing was left’ (II Ki. 20,17; cf. 15; 13; Ex. 
5,11; Esth. 6, 3; IL Ch. 9, 2). 

137 °380 INDA-N ‘hide nothing from me’ (Jer. 38, 14; cf. Gen. 
19,8; Dt. 2. 7; 22, 26; I Ki. 5,7; Jer. 42, 4; Neh. 5, 8). 
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MOIR Y) wyn-ds) ‘and do nothing to him’ 22, 12; 
30, 31; 40,15; I Sam. 12, 4; 5; oe 96; 39; \ ie Ss 
Jer. 39, 12; Jon. 3, 7; Ecce. 7, 14; 

MOIR tay, pb3 x5) ‘and nothing was missing to them’ Ayiohe Sam. 
25, 7; ef. Jud. 14, 6: I Ki. 18, 43; Jer. 39, 10; Kec. 5, 13). 
MIND? "av ADD TS ‘silver was accounted as sine haa 

‘(I Ch. 9, 20; L IXi. 10, 21). 

72 Op" Wh WM) ‘if thou decreest anything it shall be estab- 
lished for thee’ (Job 22, 28). 

‘Some’, ‘any’. ‘no’, used attributively may be expressed simply 

by the indefinite noun, singular or plural. e. g.. 

STAYIN AY] mM sw) ‘and we will say, some wild beast has 
devoured him’ (Gen. 37, 20). 

MY 338393 ‘and some harm will come upon us’ (II Ki. 7, 9). 

Si7 MPH Ws “> ‘for he thought. something has happened 
[= it is some happening] (I Sam. 20, 26). 

s3389 DwIs aiayp} ‘let us send some men before us’ (Dt. 1. 22: 
cf, Gen. 12, 20: Jos. 7, 2: | Ka. 11. 18: 24). 

“ivy 18 OM SAS Wy37 awh ‘let the girl stay with us ten days 
or so [= some days or ten]’ (Gen. 24, 55; ef. 4.3: [ Ki. 17, 7; 
Is. 65. 20). 
slam Ow yp? ‘and at the end of some years, they shall he 
Bee together’ (Dan. 11. 6; ef. 8: 13). 

JTUINS May Oy) ‘and some Hebrews crossed the Jordan’ 
(Lf Sam. 13, 7; ef. 23, 19). 

py “aw os} ‘and if I have done any wrong’ (II Sam. 
14, 32). 

DOI WIs pa"ws} AyT! ON ‘and if thou knowest any men of 
force among them’ (Gen. 47, 6; cf. Ob. 5; Job 33, 32). 

DD PS ‘there was no silver’ (I Ki. 10, 21: ef. 18, 26; Ps. 36, 2; 
119, 165; Job 20, 21). 

vymyo woD NB~ON -let no fugitive come out of the city’ (II Ki. 
9, 15; cf. Gen. 13, 8). 

NOS TT) ND} _ no harm follow’ (Ex. 21, 22; cf. Jer. 42, 17; 
44, 14: Mi. 3. 11). 

yu many No es }7 ‘behold to me thou hast given no offspring’ 


at 


(Gen. 15, 3; ef. Dt. 2. 34). 


cf. 
~ ae 


? 


1 The words for ‘man’ singular and plural, which are used absolutely 
for ‘some one’, ‘any one’, &c., belonged originally here meaning ‘some 
man’, ‘some men’, Xc. 
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MINAS DISA PS) PID O'339 T'S ‘there are no grapes on the 
vine, and no figs on the fig tree’ (Jer. 8. 13; cf. Ex. 14. 11; 
34, 17). 

om> 33 ND 0°333 ‘and they had no sons’ (Num. 3, 4; cf. 26. 33; 
I Sam. 1, 2). 

m2 ys Ovw) ‘and she has no breasts’ (Cant. 8, 8). 

ni2diy wyRwe ND ‘they will leave no gleaning-grapes’ (Jer. 49, 9: 
cf. Lev. 26, 1). 

When a noun of this type is a cognate accusative the 
construction sometimes expresses the idea of ‘something’, ‘any- 
thing’, ‘nothing’, e. g., 

139 30H 3) ‘and if ye sell anything [any selling)’ (Levy. 
25, 14). 

‘98 M3° ‘he roasts something [a roast]’ (Is. 44, 16). 

pion AD oon) ‘and Joseph dreamt something {a dream) (Gen. 
37, 5). 

YI YI wes Win ‘he that knows anything [has any sense] 
spares his words’ (Prov. 17, 27). 

Attributive ‘some’, &c., may also be expressed by the definite 
article used indefinitely, e. g., 

2} AY WI 3PSTA IP ‘lest some evil befall me, and I die’ (Gen. 
19, 19). 

M8 4D) ‘and some lion will smite you’ (I Ki. 20, 36). 

vexed NPM ‘and she called someone’ (Jud. 16, 19). 

"WS ODT OY aw} ‘and anyone that sits on anything that...’ 
(Lev. 15, 6; ef. 23). 

"WATT YON WON) ‘and if any man said to him...’ (I Sam. 
2, 16;2 ef. oN Lev. 5, 4). 


1 Besides the various meanings discussed in the text, viz., ‘a certain’ 
(p. 164), ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’ (p. 172) ‘some other’, ‘some single one’ (p. 173), 
at least one other variety of this indefinite definite article may be dis- 
tinguished in the examples given by Gesenius (cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
§ 126r), viz., in some cases it is almost equivalent to a possessive, e. g., 
mbps my avn mam ‘behold it is wrapped up in the cloth [that pertains 

to it, its cloth]’ (1 Sam. 21, 10; ef. Gen. 15, 1; 50, 26; IT Sam. 23, 21). 

In other cases the article may be explained as definite from the con- 


text, e. g., 

mvxa (II Sam. 17,19) = ‘the woman [of the house]’ (cf. Wx nz v. 18). 
2 wen is employed in the sense of indefinite pronominal subject in, 

“ween voxm> Seyera ond ‘in Israel they [one] formerly said’ (I Sam. 
9, 9). 
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WE? TyS ye wes rwis 55) ‘and all that any one has, he will 

give for his life’ (Job 2,4; cf. Prov. 15, 23; 20, 3; 17). 

‘M} DWT ‘INT °D ‘for no man [one] shall see me and live’ 

(Ex. 33, 20; cf. Jer. 4, 25 1). 

Occasionally this indefinite definite article has a somewhat 
more definite meaning ‘some single one’, ‘same’ about equivalent 
to IHS ‘same’ cf. p. 121, e. g,, 

Myya7-Oy 399) aN) LN) ‘and a man and his father shall have 

intercourse with some one maid’ (Am. 2, 7). 

It may also have the meaning of ‘some other, different from 
this’, e. g., 

‘Os Of2 ND Ws weNT OS ANID ‘the man appeared to me who 

came to me the other day’ (Jud. 13, 10). 

This indefinite definite article is also employed in connection 
with other constructions for ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’ (cf. WSF, DIST 
above, and p. 167), e. g., 
map InN NOs ‘be not as [some] one dead’ (Num. 12. 12; ef. 

Ps, 89, 11). 

"yos8] pow yew ‘that some one will hear it and say...’ 

(II Sam. 17, 9; Dt. 22, 8). 

Attributive ‘some’ modifying a plural noun is occasionally 
expressed by the plural of the numeral ‘one’, (cf. Spanish wnos 
‘some’), in the examples that occur, with the added sense of 
‘few’. e@. g., 

OMS OMD: {ey AIwW ‘and thou shalt dwell with him some [a 

few] days’ (Gen. 27, 44). 

“TS OMDID YVI 32) ‘and they seemed in his eyes as a few 

days’ (Gen. 29, 20; cf. Dan. 11, 20). 

‘Some’, ‘any’. ‘none’, used in a partitive sense ‘some of, c.’ 
is expressed by the preposition j® ‘from, of’ before a definite 
noun, singular or plural, or pronoun: of which the ‘some, «c.’ 
forms a part. When such an expression is predicate to a 
singular, the }® has the force of ‘some one of’, &c.. e. g.. 
"MMP OY oT} yIDI yy ‘and the priest shall put some of 

the blood upon the horns of...’ (Lev. 4, 7). 

"BT ond np?) ‘and let him take some of the blood of the 

bullock’ (Ley. 4, 5; ef. If Ki. 10, 10; Ps. 72, 15; 137, 3). 


1 Here the logical subject of yx. which is regularly indefinite, takes 
this article, viz., DISF }X. 
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roy 7m) mAN ‘and thou shalt put some of thine honor 
upon him’ (Num. 27, 20; cf. Lev. 2, 16bis; 11, 25; 37; 38; 
Dt. 2, 5). 

np>> nymjp sss: ‘some of the people went out to gather’ (Ex. 
16, 27). 

‘AS WR DY} Fay XMS ‘let me leave with you some of 
the people that are with me’ (Gen. 33, 15; cf. II Ch. 16, 10). 

“WR DIT ‘330 830°] ‘and there were some of the priestly- 
class that . ’ (Ezr. 10, 18; ef. Jer. 52, 15; IL Ch. 21, 4). 

soup mbar yo: ‘and some of those of understanding shall 
fall’ (Dan. 11, 35). 

Dy ywa-Sy mT “IN and some of my young men I stationed 
at the gates’ (Neh. 13, 19; ef. Ru. 2, 16; Dan. 8, 10). 

WPI TY 339 WIN WW" ‘and some left some of it till morning’ 
(Ex. 16, 20; cf. 16). 

‘2Y 3am au) Oxia ond) ‘and he fought against —_— and 
took some of it captive’ (Num. 21, 1). 

‘D'wW3 OF wy ‘and some of them had wives...’ (Ezr. 10, 44).' 

mt Eran tied ‘this one is one of the Mehews children’ (Ex. 
2, 6; ef. Ru. 2, 20).2 

Paap shea O'Ndio7 WaD Ns "oN} ‘and if any of the flesh of 
the consecrations, or of the bread remain till morning’ (Ex. 
29, 34; ef. Lev. 11, 25; 37; 38). 

Min “I3~H DIY Aw yP ww ‘and see lest there be any of 
the servants of JHVH here with you’ (II Ki. 10, 23). 

“way 79 N5) ‘and none of the meat ... shall remain over ...’ 
(Dt. 16, 4; cf. IT Ki. 10, 10). 

oY “ONS xd 5 43293 ‘and I found none of the Levites 
there’ (Ezr. 8, 15). 

Sowin om> jaa N5 ‘let us not give them any of the spoil’ (I Sam. 
30, 22: ef. Ex. 12, 46; Dt. 2, 5). 


' Here on», with j® = partitive ‘some’, is certainly the possessor, and 
should be preceded by 5 viz., on5. The omission is perhaps due to the 
fact that j® has here a certain possessive as well as a partitive force 
(cf. the acquisition of a partitive force by the possessive 5, p. 177), contrast 
Neh. 5,5 where j® has only partitive force. 

2 With this use of the plural in a singular sense, ‘one of’, and the 
similar use of 2 + pl. below, compare the plurals said to be used in a 
similar sense, Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 1240. These plurals, however, are 
generic, standing for a class, not for a number of individuals, e. g., 
qyw-bx (Dt. 17,5) means not ‘to thy gates’, or ‘to one of thy gates’, 
but ‘to the gate (a regular part of every city)’. 
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py nad Ty cwninend) ‘and I shall leave none of them there 
any more’ (Ezk. 39, 28; cf. 7, 11). 

“PSY 33D TNINTND ‘ye shall leave none of it until morning’ 
(Ley. 22, 30; ef. Dt. 26, 14¢er). 

In a few cases this } may stand before a word denoting 
one single thing. So before the nomen unitatis TIYw ‘hair’ 
in the sense of ‘any one of, a single one of’; also before par- 
titive IM8 (cf. p. 177), where it is pleonastic, e. g., 

MSS WN mw Sb: ox ‘fa single hair of his head falls 
to the ground’ (I Sam. 14, 45; cf. IL Sam. 14, 11; I Ki. 1, 52). 
This }® + suffix of third person singular masculine is some- 

times used as a neuter pronoun in the sense of ‘something’, 

‘anything’ or ‘any such thing’ (cf. p. 128),? e. g., 

mimo Nop wSHps 339 oO} ‘and let him raise in his hand 
some [something] of the meal of the sacrifice’ (Lev. 6, 8). 

M2 %& yp 3390 19 ys ‘he had nothing [no one] either son or 
daughter’ (Jud. 11, 34; cf. Jos. 1, 7). 

NWA App 3390 NNT wes ‘and the person that eats any 
such thing shall bear his iniquity’ (Lev. 7, 18; cf. 27, 9). 
The partitives expressed by }® may be used in connection 

with the indefinite participial construction (p. 167). In this 

construction 5 may take the place of }® (cf. p. 177), e. g., 

one sm own ‘and some of them escaped’ (Jos. 10, 20). 
The preposition 2 has developed a partitive meaning which 

is occasionally very similar to that of j®, tho it is usually more 

demonstrative than indefinite, e. g., 

y2n2w ‘DkD wm} ‘and let them be of those that eat at thy 
table’ (I Ki. 2, 7). 

NTIS 3 MM ‘they are of those that rebel against the 
light’ (Job 24, 13). 

“3y2 mJ AS) ‘and thou art one of those that trouble me’ 
(Jud. 11, 35; ef. Proy. 22, 26). 

mMbmAs p72 5b3> m7} ‘and it shall happen that when some of 
them fall at the ‘beginning’ (II Sam. 17, 9; ef. II Ki. 17, 25). 

"DS “D FID INH ND} ‘and they found nothing of her except ...’ 
(II Ki. 9, 35). 


. 

1 In all these cases and in Ex. 25, 15, 1389 is said to stand for 7390. 

Gesenius-Kautzsch states p. 461, n. that they may be otherwise explained, 

but does not give any explanation. In Ex. 25, 15 the suffix refers loosely 
to the masc. noun ;{NM ‘ark’, 
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proos oe mivy pa} ops +... was prepared for me, and 
every ten days some of all [kinds of wine]’ (Neh. 5, 18). 
The idea of ‘some one’, &c., used partitively, may also be 

expressed by M8 ‘one’, MX ‘man’, OW IX ‘men’, governing the 

plural or collective in which it is included. 758 may take its 
noun in the genitive, or after }®@ or 3 (here IH may be 
construct); Wx, OWIX only after jo or 3. This construction 
is really a strengthening of the preceding. The meaning 
when “HS is used is often equivalent to the singular of the 
copenmient noun with the added attributive idea ‘some. any, 

no’”, €. g., 

ANID IND 37993) ‘and let us throw him into some pit [some 
one of the pits] (Gen. 37, 20; cf. IT Sam. 6, 20; 17, 9bzs; 12). 

FJAVNNS DY INS IW HyH> ‘some one of the people might 
easily have lain with thy wife’ (Gen. 26, 10). 

m 587 mya jo moss 03} ‘that he might flee to [some] one 
‘of these cities and live’ (Dt. 4, 42; ef. Lev. 25, 48; I Sam. 
9, 3; IT Ki. 17, 27). 

DID TOS WEID WMS os -I will make thy life as the life 
of [some] one of them’ (I Ki. 19, 2; ef. 22,13; Dt. 25, 5). 
ON’) ‘IY INNA F127 1370 ‘have I spoken a word to any 
one of the tribes of Israel’ (II Sam. 7, 7; ef. Dt. 19, 5; Jos. 

10, 2: II Sam. 13, 13; Job 2, 10). 

TY TONY bn 83) ‘3) ‘and whenever any Levite comes from 
any one of thy gates’ (Dt. 18, 6; cf. 13, 13). 

MPYYN-N? WR MM Niyo-o2n NOs Wy) ‘and if they do any of 
the things prohibited by JHVH’ (Lev. 4, 13; ef. 22; 27; 5,17: 
22; 26; Jud. 17.11; Il Sam. 9, 11). 

TI7Y3 x 7330 MAGS ‘no one of these shall fail’ (Is. 34, 16; cf. 
Num. 16, 15; Dt. 28, 55; Ps. 34, 21; 106, 11). 

DID IN NX>) ‘when there was none of them’ (Ps. 139, 16; cf. 
Ex. 14, 28). 

TxD mOX 72 Niwy>? ‘to do to thee any of these’ (Ezk. 16. 5; 
cf. Lev. 5, 13). 

331 THR? my PW. 17 ‘lo, the man has become as [any] one 
of us’ (Gen. : 3, 22; cf. I Sam. 17, 36; Ob. 11). 

"WO OWIS ‘some of the Asherites’ (IT Ch. 30, 11). 

8332 Ove DIARY ONT ‘arm some of yourselves for the war’ 
(Num. 31, 3). 

"DY MDT YIs WS PS} ‘and there was no one of the house- 
servants there’ (Gen. 39, 11). 
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vies inva ND Srtasy) bpp "DwWaT-Ns sv) ‘and they took the 
women captive, they killed none at all’ (I Sam. 30, 2). 

es DI Wi Sy) ‘and none of them was left...’ (Num. 
26, 65; 31, 49; cf. I Sam. 30,17; I Ki. 18, 40; IL Ki. 10, 14). 

TPN OWIND WS MN TON ‘if any of these men see ...’ (Dt. 1, 35). 

mv “pap wey mynd mba: ‘and among these there was no 
one of those numbered by Moses’ (Num. 26, 64). 

D‘T8D oO'gy-NID> yT wey 333 PS °D ‘for there was no one among 
us that knew how to cut wood like the Sidonians’ (I Ki. 5, 20; 
cf. I Sam. 14, 36; Is. 5, 27; Hos. 7, 7). 

A partitive force is also sometimes given by placing ws, 
v's W'S in apposition to a plural definite noun or pronoun in 
a negative sentence (in an affirmative the meaning of WS is 
‘each’, ‘every’), e.g. 

Tawo-ns wed Sanbs 1335 pt N2 ‘no one moved his tongue against 
any of the Israelites’ (Jos. 10, 21; W'S we Lev. 18, 6). 

IMD MINED WS INN ND DAN} ‘and lt none of you go out from 
the door of his house’ (Ex. 12, 2 
In a few passages IH8 used oh ely takes an additional 

}® before it, the whole phr ase being treated like a single noun 

made partitive by j® (cf. p. 175),1 e. g., 

m7 Nosy ny) "NonN"> wei ‘if any one sins... and does 
any of these things’ (Lev. 4, 2; of. 5, 13; Ezk. 18, 10). 

"POS WD IPIS FI AYN “D hy? there is among you any of thy 
brethren that is poor...’ (Dt. 15, 7). 

Occasionally the peapesition > is employed instead of }® or 
2 in constructions of partitive ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’, the possessive 
idea having given way to the partitive,? e. g., 
mon on? nde: xd) D3 pm oi: ND ‘none of them shall flee 

away, and none of them shall escape’ (Am. 9, 1). 

D2 MMO ‘some, any one of them’ (cf. Ezk. 1, 6 ‘each of them’). 
Similar partitive ideas may be expressed by using the ex- 

ceptive construction with oO8 ‘dD «&c., after a definite noun or 

pronoun, e. g., 





1 The j® is not to be regarded as the j® after 3M& transposed from 
its proper position; so Brockelmann, Comp. Syntax, p. 84. Cf. Arabic 


ced crt op. cit., p. 397. 

2 Examples like mv wx 7d inp) ‘and they took for themselves each 
a sheep’ or ‘each one of them took a sheep’ (Ex. 12, 3; cf. Jud. 21, 21) 
show how 5 acquired this force, cf. p. 152.° 
12 JAOS 34. 
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oy) we DUH NWT DS ‘if any of the men... except Caleb 

see ” (Num. 32, 11—12). 
sooo » "PISTON NSA OAS OX ‘if any of you enter the land 

except Caleb’ (Num. 14, 30). 

When one of these indefinite ideas ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’, is 
combined with an adjective it may be expressed by the in- 
definite adjective alone, either masculine or feminine. When 
the indefinite idea is ‘some one’ &c., the adjective is logically 
its predicate (cf. p. 165f), e. g., 
min nvy 337 ‘lo, I will do something new’ (Is. 43,19; cf. 

Jer. 31, 22). 
12¥M) “Wind ‘they were considered as something strange’ (Hos. 

8, 12: cf. Ecc. 2, 24). 

316 ‘381! 2 ‘who will show me anything good’ (Ps. 4, 6). 

‘P32 |S ‘no one was exempt’ (I Ki. 15, 22). 

Mim> WIP PX ‘there is no one so holy as JHVH’ (I Sam. 2, 2). 
1312} 372 P'S *D ‘for there is nothing true in his mouth’ (Ps. 

5, 10; ef. 19, 7; Prov. 8, 8). 

19 7123 PND Mis andbvh ‘and distribute to those that have no- 

thing prepared’ (Neh. 8, 10). 

Or, the adjective or participle may be used as a modifier 
of the nouns expressing the indefinite idea, necessarily so 
when the indefinite ideas are attributive (cf. p. 171f.), e. g.. 
MAMON 3B ID] 1a"N¥H2 yy! ‘because there was found in him 

something good towards JHVH’ (I Ki. 14, 13). 
o’3ib O37 MI MBM. O32) ‘for even in Judah there were some 

good things’ (II Ch. 12, 12; ef. 19, 3). 
bys J322>-oY 37 MNP ‘lest there should be anything worth- 

less in thy heart’ (Dt. 15, 9).1 
J2Y O82 I37 ‘or is there anything in secret with thee’ (Job 

15, 11).2 
a>-by ov wie psi ‘and no one lays it to heart’ (Is. 57,1; Jer 

12,11; cf, Jud. 19, 15). 
mina oy os y's ‘there is no one that has power over the 

spirit’ (Ecc. 8, 8). 
y7 1979 °39 AS ‘incline not my heart to anything evil’ 

(Ps, 141, 4; cf. I Sam. 20, 2; 22, 15; II Ki. 4,41). 

7122 jh PS T2A ‘no straw is given to thy servants’ (Ex. 5, 16). 


1 In this case "35 and its modifier, here a noun used as adjective are 
separated by another element. 
2 Here a prepositional phrase is used practically as an adjective.’ 
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122 we mB PSX mm) ‘and if there are no white hairs in it’ 

(Lev. 13, 21). 

The words 133 and 738) may be used in the genitive 
after a noun, the sense being practically the attributive one 
of ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’,’ e. g., 

727 MY AI N8o “dD ‘because he has found in her some de- 

formity [= a deformity in something] (Dt. 24, 1; cf. 23, 15). 
MAND NNW WWII MND ‘when thou lendest another any loan 

[= a loan of anything) (Dt. 24, 10). 

They may also be used partitively, e. g., 
nsw M237 137 wn NO mn wd) ‘but to this man do no- 

thing of such a shameful thing’ (Jud. 19, 24; cf. Ps. 101, 3). 
mw DTD 137 ‘po TNQATON df you hide from me any- 

thing ‘of all that . * Sam. 3, 17; cf. Jos. 11, 15; 21, 43; 

Esth. 6, 10). 

133 bee "33575D mio! N82} ‘and nothing of all that belonged 

to the Israelites died’ (Ex. 9, 4). 

DINT"}) WIN TWD P2T N ‘and let none of the tabooed stuff 

stick to thy hand’ (Dt. 13, 18; cf. I Sam. 25, 21). 
ya xvi NO moiNMi ‘and nothing of [the product of] his toil 

can he take’ (Ecc. 5, 14). 

Not infrequently several of these indefinite expressions are 
found in the same sentence, e. g., 

“Pa"TY 339 OWIX Ni") ‘and some of them left some of it till 

morning’ (Ex. 16, 20). 

ANS Ws 33W) WS TW ‘any woman with whom any man lies’ 

(Ley. 15, 18). 

DNIW? “HIv INNNS *AIDT IIT ‘have I said anything to any 

of the tribes of Israel’ (II Sam. 7, 7; cf. I Ch. 17, 6). 

"saapmn XD twa asw-d2-dy we wx ‘no one shall approach any 

of his near relations...’ (Lev. 18, 6). 

Ss3 tocmm NX> «D> we} ‘and when any one has no Goel’ (Lev. 

25, 26). 

737752) Now NID! ND) ‘that no one unclean in anything might 

enter’ (II Ch. 23, 19). 
oy oy pq? y'S Wat ‘and they had nothing to do with any- 

one’ (Jud. 18, 7 bis). 

Ma ws Tm ANP? NY) ‘and thou hast not taken anything 

from any one’ a Sam. 12, 4). 





t This is somewhat. different from the use of these ‘words in the 
genitive in the regular sense of ‘something’, &c., cf. Ecc. 7, 8; 8, 1. 
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127 198 125 ps) ‘and no one said anything to him’ (Job 2, 13). 
The interrogative pronouns are occasionally used as inde- 

finites in the sense of ‘any’, ‘no’, used absolutely, e. g., 

mb 72 sy ‘hast thou any here besides’ (Gen. 19, 12). 

72 ‘ATT) 7 Ny ‘and if I see anything I will tell you’ 
(I Sam. 19, 3). 

mm myT? 523 ‘and she knows nothing’ (Prov. 9, 13; contr. Neh. 
2, 12). 

Sometimes they are strongly indefinite meaning ‘any one 
whatsoever’, ‘anything whatsoever’,’ e. g.. 

DIWIND IWID ‘oY ‘et any one at all [= everyone what- 
soever] guard the young man Absalom’ (II Sam. 18, 12). 

my ‘Sy Sy? ‘let come upon me what will [= anything what- 
soever]’ (Job 13, 13). 

"STII 7 VIN WN) ‘and he said whatever may be [== let 
happen anything at all] let me run...’ (IJ Sam. 18, 22). 
Sometimes the interrogative is employed as an enclitic par- 

ticle to emphasize the indefinite meaning of one of the ex- 

pressions for ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’, e. g.. 

7 ATT INEM IIB if he shows me anything at all, I will 
tell you’ (Num. 23, 3; cf. I Sam. 19, 3 above). 

The idea of choice in ‘any’ and the idea of negation in ‘no’ 
may be emphasized by the use of 55 employed in the same 
way as when it means ‘every’, ‘all’ (cf. pp. 158ff., 203ff.), usually 
in connection with one of the constructions already discussed, 
but occasionally alone. When used alone 55 may refer either 
to individuals or to quantity, meaning, for example ‘any one’ 
or ‘anything’; it may stand with or without article. A verb 
whose subject is modified by 5D in this sense usually agrees 
with the noun, but may agree with 52. When 55 has the 
constructions of ‘all’ the sense is partitive. This use of 55 is 
comparatively rare in affirmative sentences, e. g.. 

YANN my Wwe Soa yr3m-d2) ‘and everyone that touches any- 
thing that was under him’ (Lev. 15, 10; cf. Jer. 42, 21). 

JIT WI NBs Mat Mat wex-d> ‘when any man whatsoever offered 
a sacrifice, the servant of the priest came...’ (I Sam. 2, 15: 
cf. Gen. 4, 15). 


1 These cases seem to stand midway between the interrogative and 
indefinite use of these pronouns, e. g., ‘® in II Sam. 18, 12 means some- 
thing between ‘whoever it may be’ and ‘any one at all’. 
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yowR mms) "OTToD> man Wes "NdpAcdD ‘any prayer ... what- 
soever that any one shall make ... hear thou’ (I Kis. 38—39; 
II Ch. 6, 29—30; ef. Dt. 14, 20). 

13T9D NOB ONT ‘is anything at all too hard for me’ (Jer. 
32, 27). 

J2-WwWe-d20 mp ox ‘if I take anything at all of yours’ (Gen. 
14, 23; cf. IT Sam. 14, 19). 

Do“3B awe ND ‘and does not turn aside for any [beast] (Prov. 
30, 30). 

555 moss 85> dt is good for nothing’ (Jer. 13,7; 10; cf. Ps. 
49, 18). 

“i303 55 19° “a My ‘because there is nothing left him in 
the siege’ (Dt. 28, 56; cf. 8, 9; Prov. 13, 7: }> Dt. 4, 17). 

a> wes 55) - por sionn-nd ‘thou shalt not covet another's 
wife...nor anything that is his’ (Ex. 20,17; Dt. 5, 18; ef. 
Gen. 11, 6). 

310-52 OM x5 mm wis} ‘those that seek JHVH shall not 
want anything good whatsoever’ (Ps. 34,11; cf. Ecc. 1, 9; 
Ex. 12, 20). 

737-92 Fan xdprn> ‘nothing is too hard for thee’ (Jer. 32, 17; 
ef. IT Sam. 15, 11). 

727793 Wom ows WR sad ‘a place in which there is no 
want of anything at all...’ (Jud. 18, 10). 

27 29 Spo Nid) 5) ‘that no one unclean in anything might 
enter’ (II Ch. 23, 19). 

NBO TTD yan WN wei ‘anyone that touches anything un- 
clean’ (Lev. 5 5, 2). 

Ty ows NO "Ww AQMD ‘none of the diseases that... will 
I put upon thee’ (Ex. 15, 26). 

mp2 IM OND oyos "OX ‘if I taste bread or anything [else]’ 
(II Sam. 3, 35). 

THD MKD" ASA WAND W ys ‘the warden of the prison 
‘did not look into anything that was in his charge’ (Gen. 
39, 23).1 

virxnd> }72 sv-s> ‘no man dwells in them’ (Jer. 51, 43: ef. Ley. 
16,17 DIN; 7, 27 wD). 

myy: 82 mos2e-5> ‘no work at all ae: > done’ (Ex. 12, 16; 
cf. pape i 8:—obj. Ex. 20,10; Lev. 7, 27; Num. 35, 22; Dt. 
14, 3; 21; 16, 21). 








1 For n& cf. p. 222. 
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an xd “wa-5> DT ‘the blood of no flesh shall ye eat’ (Lev. 
17, 14). 

yo yy Sop xn X ‘thou shalt not eat from any tree at all 
in the garden’ (Gen. 3, 1; cf. Lev. 15, 22; 18, 6; Dan. 11, 37). 

pywrdp 33"3: N) ‘and none of the wicked shall understand’ 

(Dan. 12, 10; cf. Ps. 76, 6). 

J2 op xb "D3 79-53) ‘and with none of the diseases of 
Egypt will he afflict you’ (Dt. 7, 15; cf. Ex. 11, 7). 

woyr525 WaA->y} ‘and choose none of his ways’ (Prov. 3, 31; 
ef. Ezk. 12, 28; 33, 16). 

paw x5 93-53 ‘none of those that go in to her shall return’ 
(Prov. 2 . 19; of. Ps. 25, 3). 

13 mowna-5 mui? x5) ‘and none of tltose that trust in him 
shall be desolate’ (Ps. 34, 23). 

MB waa Spm Nd) ‘and he let none of his words fall to 
the ground’ (I Sam. 3, 19; cf. Gen. 14, 23). 

A2> Spya-d> ‘aya Nv MH DIN > ‘for in vain [for nothing] is 
a net spread in the sight of any bird’ (Prov. 1, 17). 

A similar emphasis is sometimes expressed by using 758 
‘one’ in conjunction with some other construction denoting 
‘any’, ‘no’. Probably 3H8 used alone (cf. p. 170) has sometimes 
a similar emphasis. 

"DM DTTD0 WN 137 5_) ND ‘there failed nothing whatever [= 
not a single thing] of all the things’ (Jos. 23, 14bis; cf. 
[ Ki. 8, 56). 

"SONA MOS wWI-ON) ‘and if any one at all sin...’ (Lev. 4, 27). 
Another way of expressing such emphasis is 5 ty the use of 

the correlative adjectives 5113— op ‘small’—‘great’, yy— 210 

‘good’—‘eyil’, either absolutely or attributively in connection 

with some construction denoting ‘any’,! ‘no’, e. g., 

"Sitany) yop AN send ND ‘fight not with any at Fesch 
(I Ki. 22, 31; ef. LI Ch. 18, 30 "pps; fem. Num. 9, 18). 

wes nwa NS oem jopo ‘they killed none at ey (I Sam. 

30, 2 
om N}p "37 nsrd23 Tay yr ND '> ‘for thy servant knew 

nothing whatever of all this’ (I Sam. 22,15; Sym op 127 

25, 36). 

"OP IDI WW O32 DT Ds Avy ND ‘my father will do nothing 
whatever...’ (I Sam. 20, 2). 





1 For the various combinations of these correlatives cf. p. 220, n. 
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SMI) yop omoy2 Nd) ‘and there was nothing what- 
ever lacking to them’ (I Sam. 30, 19). 

310 IS ON 33 S319 ND Swe cannot say to you anything 
at all’ (Gen. 24, 50; cf. 31, 24; 29; Num. 24,13; IT Sam. 
13, 22; cf. either p. 147f.). 

Two correlative verbs are sometimes employed instead of 
two adjectives, e. g., 

N3) MNS PIS NO ‘IT know not how to go out or come in [i. e. 
nothing)’ (I Ki. 3, 7). 

win) saw] ‘yea, do good or do evil [something, anything 
at all) (Is. 41, 23). 

Still another way of emphasizing these ideas is by using 
the infinitive absolute as a verbal modifier, e. g., 
mas D7 S28 Soy ‘can I say anything at all’ (Num. 22, 38). 
wind Mn WJ ON} ‘and if she has any husband at all’ (Num. 

30, 7). 

MwyeD ws rds P Oia Dx} ‘and if a man will redeem anything 
at all of his tithes’ (Lev. 27, 31). 

An exception to an idea modified by ‘any’, ‘no’ is introduced 
by DS %D, %2, Pi, “ADB, ON ADB; Nou, Mos; Oy; “WDD ‘except, 
besides’. The noun expressing ‘one’, ‘thing’ is often omitted 
(cf. p. 167f.), e. g., 
qo? Py "yordrs > "ND ‘no one... but Elisha... can tell the 

king’ (IT Ki. 6, 12). 

D'2N7 Nin? ww pl yD PX ‘there is nothing in the Ark ex- 
cept the two tables of stone’ (I Ki. 8,9; cf. 22,16; II Ch. 
18, 15; o8 > I Ch. 15, 2).2 

3d yS ON °D Mm PS ‘this is nothing but sadness of heart’ (Neh. 
2, 3; cf. Gen. 28, 17). 

wa mn DS ‘ADD NNt y's ‘this is nothing else than the sword 
of Gideon’ (Jud. 7, 14; cf. Gen. 47, 18). 

7 TON TWANTAS DS °D 137 TwPs % ‘she asked for nothing 
but what Hegai ordered’ (Esth. 2, 15). 

JN OND TIN “38H Jw ND) ‘and he has kept back from 
me nothing except thee’ (Gen. 39, 9; cf. 6; Esth. 5, 12). 





1 This pair of correlatives is employed in a different sense in sentenc e 
denoting discernment, discrimination; here the adjectives have their 
proper meaning (cf. Gen. 2,9; 17; Dt. 1,39; II Sam. 14, 17; 19, 36; I Ki. 
3,9: also with different correlatives Jon. 4, 11). 

2 From this use of pi with a negative is developed its use in an affir- 
mative sentence in the sense of ‘only’, cf. e. g., Gen. 26, 29. 
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MOP MOS MYad-“ON *D OD7'8 wI9) ‘and the poor man had nothing 
but one little lamb’ (II Sam. 12, 3; ef. Num. 11, 6 58 ‘nda; 
[ Ki. 15,5 pr; IT Kai. 4, 2). 

393 ‘ND "PUSAN ben DWIND UN TNT DS ‘if any of these 
men except Caleb... see the land . ’ (Dt. 1, 35—36). 

‘35D OX °D WS DAH IIa ND) ‘and none + of Ginn was talk ox- 
cept Caleb...’ (Num. 26, 65; cf. I Sam. 30, 17). 

"293 ‘ADB TETAS ‘DWT ANT DY if any of the men. 
see the land . . except Caleb . (Num. 32, 11-12). 

"a>>°ON °D prgToN SNA DAS a ‘if any of you enter the 
land...except Caleb...’ (Num. 14, 30). 

nav? oy ox *D piss ond> pon samp NX> ‘and they gave no 
part in the land to the Levites except cities to dwell in’ 
(Jos. 14, 4; ef. II Ch. 21, 17; Neh. 2, 12). 

NAST wx ox °D "Svinp on? JAI ND ‘det us not give them 
any of the spoil except to each his wife...’ (I Sam. 30, 22). 

1729 Sek J2O"NS OS *D STTavny) JP" sondn % ‘fight not with 
any at all except the king of Israel alone’ (I Ki, 22, 31). 

=) nee ys s pbes ndem > aim °> ps ‘there is nothing good 
for me to do except to escape to the land of the Philistines’ 
(1 Sam. 27, 1; cf. Eec. 8, 15 ON °5). 

2 §8 JB 3390 19 PS AP NV py ‘and besides her his only child, 
he had not any one, son or daughter’ (Jud. 11, 34). 

ywin “oan T'S} ‘and besides me there is no savior’ (Is. 43, 11; 
cf. 44, 6; 8; 45, 6). 

Wws “oso inaw-ns 72 ws HM ‘and if some other man 
beside thy husband has had intercourse with thee’ (Num- 
5, 20); ef. Jos. 22, 19). 

‘HOD PS y wins ‘and there is no savior besides me’ (Hos. 13, 4; 
cf. T Sam. 2, 2 ynda: «nba + noun Jos. 11, 19). 

21839 qn JS %D YI} ‘and I know there is no other besides 
thee to redeem’ (Ru. 4, 4). 

yy OVX ys} ‘and there is no other god besides thee’ 
(LL Sam. 7, 22; I Ch. 17, 20). 

DTS PS ‘MQ ‘besides me there is no other god’ (Is. 45. 5; 
cf. 22; Hos. 13, 4). 

aN Ds bys ‘other lords besides thee have ruled us’ 
(Ts. 26, 13). 





1 In Ex. 22,19 ‘nda is a conjunction. 
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smaa-y Dw) mpr-os ‘if thou takest other wives in addition 
to my daughters’ (Gen. 31, 50). 

An element modified by ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’ may be compared 
with another element, either in the comparison of equality? 
or in that of superiority. The indefinite element is sometimes 
completely omitted, e. g., 

‘383 J'8 ‘there is no one like me’ (Ex. 9, 14; ef. Is. 46, 9). 

712) PS °D ‘for there is no one like thee’ (II Sam. 7, 22: ef. 
Jer. 10,6; 7; [ Ch. 17, 20). 

ITOND WS PS) "MTD WHIP PS ‘there is none so holy as JHVH 
and there is no rock like our God’ (I Sam. 2, 2; cf. Gen. 
41, 39). 

ONITD pba N31D3 xd) ‘and none of them all were found like 
Daniel’ (Dan. 1, 19). 

DTN ToD PS ‘D ‘for there are no gods like thee’ (I Ki. 8, 23; 
ef. Il Ch. 6, 14). 

DTS. WWD |S ‘none of the gods are like thee’ (Ps. 86, 8 bis). 
3B ma ig 7D WS ‘so that there was none like thee before’ 

(I Ki. ; , 12bis). 
ws 109 ™ N> Ww ‘so that no one was like thee’ (I Ki. 3, 13 

cf. Job 35, 8). 

JON) YID9 NTT OD m7 NN) ‘and there was no day like that 
day before it or after it? (Jos. 10, 14). 


smHD wwyn N5 ‘you shall not make any other like it? (Ex. 30, 32; 
ef. 33; 38; I Sam. 10, 24; 21, ee ™ Ki. 18, 5; 23, 25; 


Jer. 30,7; Ezk. 5,9; Jo. 2, 2; Job 1, 8; 2, 3). 

‘9% TH Maa 5153 3398 ‘there is no one in this house greater 
than 1’ (Gen. 39, 9), 

“MYDD BINT mov. WH 31 ]'S ‘there is nothing better than 
that a man should rejoice in what he has done’ (Kec. 3, 22; 
ef, 2, 24;2 ef. with BS °D, "3 8,15 and I Sam. 27, 1). 

The idea of ‘nothing’ as an entity = ‘nothingness’ ‘thing 
of nought’ is expressed by a combination of negative and a 
word for ‘anything’, viz. 3789, 7°92; by TN) ‘not sub- 
stance’, and by a number of nouns or negatives used as nouns, 


13 in these constructions followed by a pronoun is very similar to 
-onstructions of ‘such’ (cf. p. 129f.). 

2 If this passage belongs here }® must have fallen out (cf. Die Fiinf 
Megillot; Der Prediger erklirt von D. G. Wildeboer, Freiburg i. Br. [= 
Kurz. Hande. zum AT., 17] p. 130f.). 
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viz., }}$ ‘falseness’, [8% ‘non-entity’, DDN (YBN) ‘ceasing, end’, 
‘ba ‘not’, 537 ‘breath’, on wind’, xiv ‘vanity, falseness’, 377 
‘waste, emptiness’ e. g., 

727 89> ODT ‘oh ye that rejoice in nothingness [= a thing 

of no account] (Am. 6, 13). 
morba->y pis mdm ‘he hangs the earth upon nothing’ (Job 

26, 7). 

}irN2 Yay~iDen ‘thou sellest thy people for nought’ (Ps. 

44, 13). 
psd myn Og-m’a: ‘and Bethel shall become nothingness’ (Am. 

5, 5). 

W732 TS “n} ‘my age is a nothing before thee’ (Ps. 39. 6; 

cf. Is. 41, 11). 

DPX WT) AMY 55) ‘and all her princes shall be nothing’ (Is. 

34, 12). 

38} 19393 ‘and they look to what is nothing’ (Ezk. 13, 3). 
mi mys bam 55m ‘all is nothingness and striving after wind’ 

(Ecc. 1, 14; cf. 1, 2). 
mind svt. D°N'337) ‘and the prophets shall become nothingness’ 

(Jer. 5, 13). 

SY MIND “DY YT ‘turn aside my eyes from seeing things of 

nought’ (Ps. 119, 37). 

— ~~ oy" ‘they go to nothing and perish’ (Job 6, 18; cf 
: Is. 29, 21). 

wan sah) mn ow DDS Ps DbD WT ‘behold they are all 

vanity, their works are nothing, their molten images are 

wind and emptiness’ (Is. 41, 29; cf. 40,17; 23; 41, 12; 24; 

49, 4). 

The idea ‘for nothing, gratis’* in which ‘nothing’ is an 
entity like the expressions in the last paragraph, is expressed 
by 53M, e. g., 

Dam ‘2A72y) ‘shouldst thou serve me for nothing’ (Gen. 29, 15; 

cf, Ex. 21, 2; Is. 52, 5; Job 22, 6). 

DTS IPR NT DINT ‘does Job reverence God for nothing’ 

(Job 1, 9). 

DAD 03m ‘ye have sold yourselves for nought’ (Is. 52, 3). 


| ‘For nothing’ = ‘not for anything is rendered according to the rules 
that apply in general to ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’; cf. mond I Ki. 10, 21; IT Ch. 
9, 20: 595 Jer. 13, 7; 10. 
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Much, Many. 


These ideas used absolutely are expressed by the pronominal 
adjective 29, and by the infinitive absolute 7277 used as an 
invariable pronominal adjective The singular of 35, and 
ma are used for both ‘much’ and ‘many’; ‘many’ is also ex- 
pressed by the plural of 55, e. g,, 
on 37°) mows ox ‘if I rejoice because my wealth is much’ 

(Job 31, 25). 

39 nya 538 ‘but the people are many, much’ (Ezr. 10, 13; ef. 

Num. 13, 18; I Sam. 14, 6; Is. 31, 1). 

Wr 31D AYT ‘and thou shalt know that thy offspring shall 

be many’ (Job 5, 25). 

SN Ma WON} wypos ‘whether he eats little or much’ (Ecc. 

5, 11; cf. Hag. 1, 6; 9). 

WT AD “> WWI ‘exns WM ‘and let him remember the 

days of darkness, for they shall be many’ (Kcc. 11, 8). 
Wy} OD NY ‘many will see and fear’ (Ps. 40,4; cf. Job 

11, 19; Neh. 6, 18). | 
or) O°D2 °D ‘for his mercies are many’ (II Sam. 24, 14; cf. 

Ezk. 33, 24). 
m°D) AID. 737 ‘Jo thou hast instructed many’ (Job 4, 3). 

D's) mat ‘myoy “> ‘for I have heard the slander of many’ 

(Ps. 31, 14). 
pat "7 NPD ‘I was a wonder to many’ (Ps. 71, 7). 

“bwin NO} Mia) Nik} ‘thou seest may things but dost not heed’ 

(Is. 42, 20). 

p's Ay) Mia) ‘many are the afflictions of the righteous’ (Ps. 

34, 20). 

YisT OY AMY oD) 37 ‘behold the people of the land are now 

many’ (Ex. 5, 5). 

The adjective 3. may be used in the construct before a 
following genitive in the sense of having much of what the 
genitive denotes, e. g., 
7on-31 ‘full of kindness [h. much kindness)’ (Jo. 2, 13; cf. Ex. 

34, 6; Ezk. 17, 7; Ps. 147, 5; Prov. 14, 29; 29, 22). 





1 —"39 ‘great, mighty’, seems to be used in a sense very similar to 
‘much’ in Job 31, 25; Is. 16,14. Certain of the higher round numbers, 
especially 458 are employed at times in a somewhat indefinite sense 
very much like ‘great number’, ‘very many’. They may stand either 
absolutely or attributively, e. g., Ps. 50, 10; 90,4; 91,7; Job 9, 3. 
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AMNITIT YY p*>yns ‘and he that hides his eyes shall have 

many curses’ (Prov. 28, 27; cf. 16; 20; II Sam. 23, 20). 
m>5px op M3 ‘and she that has many children is become 

feeble’ (I Sam. 2, 5). 

Dy "ND1 Tyy ‘the city that had many people’ (Lam. 1, 1). 
J3P SD Noyi8 M31 ‘oh thou that hast many treasures [Babylon]. 

thy end is come’ (Jer. 51, 13). 
mana ma] "J2 3xobpm: ‘they shall mock thee... that art in 

much confusion’ (Ezk. 22, 5; cf. 39 Jer. 32, 19). 

These ideas used attributively are expressed by the same 
words employed as adjectives. The singular of 39 is used 
with singulars and collectives, the plural with plurals, and 
Mav (once Nia) with any noun,’ e. g,, 

32 3m ‘much gold’ (I Ki. 10, 2; cf. Dt. 28,38 yu; If Ch. 

32, 29 wid). 

3 M3 ‘much plunder’ (II Ch. 14, 13; cf. [ Ch. 18, 8 mwna). 

ayDy ‘many people’ (II Sam. 13, 34; cf. Jos. 11,4; Ezk. 17, 9; 
IT Ch. 30, 13; ef. Jos. 22, 8 3px). 

27) 5193 DY ‘a people great and many’ (Dt. 2, 21). 

M2 73 ‘much good’ (Kec. 9, 18). 

m2 MIM "TF ‘much wisdom and understanding’ (I Wi. 5, 9). 

ma ow ‘many years’ (Ecc. 11, 8; cf. Ecc. 6, 11 B35; 12, 12 

omap; Jos. 22,8 mindy). . 

DD) OY%3 ‘many nations’ (Dt. 7,1; 15, 6; 28, 12; cf. Gen. 21, 34 

oa’; Jos. 22. 8 np33; IT Sam. 22, 17 o%). 

n’D] Oy ‘many peoples’ (Is. 2, 3; 17, 12; Ezk. 8,6; 32,9; 10; 

38, 9; 15; Mi. 4, 3; 13; 5, 7; Zech. 8, 22). 

Min] ony ‘many cities’ (Zech. 8, 20; cf. Ps. 106, 43 Opps: 
pw Neh. 9, 30; Ecce. 11, 8 with m2). 

ns} AD] Nyy ‘many evils and troubles’ (Dt. 31, 17; 21). 

aio ND niay wat Ss ‘eating much honey is not good’ (Prov. 

25, 27). 

The plural of 39 sometimes precedes its noun, e. g., 

D3 O'S) ‘many sons’ (I Ch. 28, 5; cf. Jer. 16,16 ov3; Ps. 

32, 10 pyakan; Prov. 7, 26 o°95n). 

A133 «ND ‘many daughters’ (Prov. 31, 29; cf. Neh. 9, 28 
p’ny). 


1 The adjective =1» ‘good’ may be employed just as in English, in a 
sense somewhat like ‘much’, viz., ‘good with respect to size, quantity’, 
ef. Gen. 15, 15; 25, 8; 30, 20; Prov. 31, 18; Ece. 4, 9. 
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The ideas ‘much’, ‘many’ used attributively may also be ex- 
pressed by the nouns 35, ‘31 (once) ‘abundance’ in the 
construct before a singular, or a plural or collective noun 
respectively,’ e. g., 
bok-3} ‘much food’ (Prov. 13, 23; cf. Gen. 27, 28; Ps. 37, 11; 

72, 7; Job 36, 18; Ecc. 1, 18bis). 
55m: 35 ‘many slain’ (Nah. 3, 3). 
m3 35 ‘many years’ (Job 32, 7; cf. Prov. 14, 4; 20, 15). 

7100 3 ‘thy many kindnesses’ (Ps. 106, 7). 
THIN Maw yn ‘half of the greatness of thy wisdom’ (II Ch. 

9, 6). 

Similar ideas are expressed by the prepositional phrase 25% 
‘mm abundance’ placed after the noun. The construction is 
late, occurring chiefly in Chronicles (elsewhere I Ki. 1, 19; 25; 
Zech. 14, 14; Job 26, 3; Neh. 9, 25), e. g., 

392 Sma°‘much iron’ (I Ch. 22, 3bis; ef. 8; II Ch. 9,1; 17, 5; 

18, 1; 24, 11: jwen IT Ch. 11, 23). 

255 yN3 ‘many sheep’ (I Ch. 12, 40; cf. II Ch. 14,14; 16, 8; 

18, 2; 29, 35; 32 5; 29). 

2 oat ‘many sacrificies’ (I Ch. 29, 21; cf. 22, 4; 29, 2; II Ch. 

2, 8; 30, 24: before noun I Ch. 22, 15). 

Occasionally 727 is employed instead of 35 in this con- 
struction, ¢@. g., 

M2109 yw-oD ‘abundance of all kinds of wine’ (Neh. 5, 18). 
M317? own ‘many horsemen’ (II Ch. 16, 8). 

In a few passages these phrases with 5 are employed ab- 
solutely, e. g., | 
m7 359 °D ‘for it [iron] was much, in abundance’ (I Ch. 22, 14; 

cf. II Ch. 20, 25; 31, 10). 

Attributive ‘much’, ‘many’ is sometimes expressed by 733 
‘heavy’, e. g., 
72D DY ‘many people, a large army’ (Num. 20, 20; cf. Ex. 

12, 38; I Ki. 10, 2; II Ch. 9, 1). 

The expression "13 ‘as much as a sufficiency of’ (cf. p. 194), 
is sometimes used in a sense closely approximating ‘much’, 
‘many’, €. g., 

}8P} 4a “13 ‘and there will be enough [much] contempt and 

wrath’ (Esth. 1, 18). 


1 For jen ‘multitude’ before a genitive in the sense of ‘very much, 


many’ cf. p. 192f. 
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Attributive ‘many’ is expressed by a species of repetition, 
singular + plural of same noun in— 
niwh mw 9 smvy ‘I procured for myself... many concubines’ 

(Ecc. 2, 8). 

The plural of ‘day’ O%' is sometimes employed in the sense 
of ‘a considerable time, many days’! e. g., 

DD) FD NT} 8 SNM} ‘and she and he and her family had 
food for many days’ (I Ki. 17, 15; cf. Ps. 34, 13; Dan. 10, 14; 
11, 33). 

The ideas ‘much’, ‘many’, used partitively are expressed by 
31 or 7373 + dependent noun after the prepositions ]® or 
2, & gy 
DIT ND ps YeyH oO'a)) ‘and many of the people of the land 

became Jews’ (Esth. 8, 17; cf. Ezr. 3, 12; Dan. 12, 2). 
pymjo 5b) mB D3} ‘and many of the people also have fallen’ 

(II Sam. 1, 4). 

37 339 553} Jest many of them [Dy people] fall’ (Ex. 19, 21). 

OMPAD AB} ‘much, many of Ephraim’ (II Ch. 30, 18). 

bapa M32 ‘much, many of the congregation’ (II Ch. 30, 17)? 
The same idea may be expressed by using independently 

the definite noun or pronoun of which logically a part is 

taken, and following it by an expression for ‘much, many’, e. g., 

siktp 349 mba oan->> "wyt) ‘and he made very many of all 

these vessels’ (cf. II Ch. 4, 18). 

31 may be used attributively as the modifier of a definite 
noun in the sense of ‘great in quantity, number’. In this 
case it has of course the definite article like any descriptive 
adjective,’ e. g., 

217 own ji83 ‘the great [amount of] pride of Jerusalem’ 
(Jer. 13, 9). 

DD TI OM O02} ‘and the many waters will cover thee’ (Ezk. 
26, 19). 

Mit 393 oya-Sy ‘upon this great [numerous] people’ (I Ki. 5, 21; 
ef. II Ch. 20, 12; 15). 





1 From this use is developed the meaning ‘year’, cf. Gesenius-Buhl, 
p- 292. 

? II Sam. 24,16 also belongs here if we take 3) together with pp n’nvpn 
= ‘the destroyer of many of the people’, 35, however, may also be taken 
separately — ‘it is enough’, cf. p. 201. 

3 In o’s15 ‘pyises (Dan. 12,3) the article of course belongs to the 
whole expression ‘turners of many to righteousness’. 
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on] OD OW. VT ‘and it came to pass after those many 

days [after a long time] (Ex. 2, 23). 

33 ponn-d23 ‘mn all the great [numerous] multitude’ (Is. 

16, 14). 

377) 723 ‘thy great [much] kindness’ (Neh. 9, 35). 
DD POT) ‘thy many mercies’ (Dan. 9, 18; Neh. 9, 19; 27; 31; 

ef. Il Ki. 9, 22; Jer. 11, 15). 

DDT} OWsYI Wi ‘\ ‘the mighty and many waters of the 

river’ (Is. 8, 7). 

Used absolutely with the article the singular 39 is employed 
in a similar sense. The plural with article has sometimes the 
force of a superlative, sometimes apparently the same force as 
the form without article’, e. g., 

S27 37 ANS ‘from [the tribe] that is numerous thou shalt 

take many [cities]’ (Num. 35, 8; cf. 26, 54; 33, 54). 

O’D77 Ooms ‘> ‘for you are the most [more] numerous’ ([ Ki. 

18, 25). 
mb 99 mg ND oD DWI ‘and among [the] many nations 

[that exist] there was no king like him’ (Neh. 13, 26). 
ma75 ovwnn) ‘and he will make them rule over many’ (Dan. 

11, 39; cf. Is. 53, 12).? 
may 332: ny “pen ‘and they that understand among the 

people shall instruct many’ (Dan. 11, 33: cf. 9, 27; Is. 53, 11; 

Esth. 4, 3).? 

The ideas ‘much’, ‘many’ may also be expressed by various 
conjugations of the verbs 735, 335, and DS (apparently only 
ence and then in a construction meaning ‘more’ cf. p. 196), e. g., 
32] ‘D ‘3'& TN ‘consider my enemies, for they are many’ (Ps. 

25, 19; cf. I Sam. 14, 30; I Ch. 23, 17). 
pm misw 2 31 ‘and the years of thy life shall be many’ 

(Prov. 4, 10). 

‘23 1B ‘increase and be many’ (Gen. 1, 22). 
‘D'I2y 33) Of ‘now-a-days there are many servants that...’ 

(I Sam. 25, 10; cf. Is. 66, 16; Jer. 5, 6; 14, 7). 

"ns oIsa Ona > ww ‘and when men began to become many’ 


(Gen. 6, 1). 


1 This article is perhaps the indefinite definite article, the sense being 
‘those that are many under the conditions that prevail’ (cf. p. 172, n. 1). 

2 It is possible, of course, that in these examples 3 and 5 are to read 
for 2 and 5, 
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M83} FRIS M27 ‘make your army great [much] and come out 

(Jud. 9, 29). 
sonny MDW Ws ‘and who slew many of us [made many 

our slain] (Jud. 16, 24; cf. Hos. 8, 11). 
mms 72 ‘S1n} ‘and tho thou takest much soap’ (Jer. 2 - ef, 

Gen. 3, 16; Num. 26, 54; 33, 54; 35, 8; II Ch. 33, 23 
Sw m2 ‘he makes many stumble’ (Jer. 46, 16). 
ma 197 Ay ND} ‘and he that gathered much had nothing 

over’ (Ex. 16, 18; cf. 17; Ecc. 6, 11; Neh. 9, 37). 

The ideas ‘much’, ‘many’ may be emphasized by the addition 
of the adverb I& ‘very’, e. g., 
13ND Tk) 37 ‘Dd ‘for his camp is very great’ (Jo. 2, 11). 

Ikd e" 373 MNT} ‘and the fish shall be very numerous’ (Ezk. 

47,9 
"ID TDW AWW pst) ‘and the land remaining is very much’ 

(Jos. 13, 1). 

Sk YON O32 ‘D ‘for his mercies are very many’ (I Ch. 

21, 13). 

Tk 31 3M ‘very much gold’ (I Ki. 10, 2). 
Sk) 31 3p ‘very much cattle’ (Jos. 22, 8; cf. 11, 4; Ezr. 10, 1; 

II Ch. 32, 29). 

Sik) 73) MYM ‘very much copper’ (I Ch. 18, 8). 
Sk) 7D mindy ‘very many garments’ (Jos. 22,8; cf. Gen- 

41, 49; Jer. 40, 12; If Ch. 14, 13). 
skp 295 5 ‘a very great force’ (II Ch. 24,24; cf. 9, 9; 

30, 13). 

Sk). 729 OWI ‘very many horsemen’ (IT Ch. 16, 8). 
TRY 3% nbs pan "wy) ‘and he made very many of all 

these vessels’ (II Ch. 4, 18). 

Sk) 33 Sma ‘with a very great force’ (I Ki. 10,2; II Ch. 

9,1; cf. Ex. 12, 38). 

Sk) PDI Wks) ‘and that ye may become very many’ (Dt. 

6, 3). 

TiO 327°) ‘and (the water O07] became very much’ (Gen. 7, 18; 

cf. 47, 27; Ps. 107, 38). 

jinz onultitude’ + genitive may be regarded as the emphatic 
form of 35 + genitive (cf. p. 189); the genitive may also be 
modified by 35, e. g 


oO” 
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pw) jie Saw ‘and he desired a great many [very many] 
wives’ (II Ch. 11, 23; cf. Is. 29, 5bis; Jer. 10, 13; 49, 32; 
51, 16). 

ova jie 389 m7) ‘and thou shalt become a father of very 
many nations’ (Gen. 17, 4; cf. 5). 

D’D)] Dy jit “7 ‘woe to the multitude of many nations’ (Is. 
17, 12; cf. Dan. 11, 10)? 

For the expression of ‘many such’ cf. p. 130. 

When these ideas ‘much’, ‘many’ modify the first term of a 
comparison of equality they need not be definitely expressed, 
the meaning being borne by the comparative construction. 
The second term in this case consists of } + noun or WRD + 
sentence. These ideas in such a comparison, however, may 
be more definitely rendered by the addition of the phrase 
29 ‘in quantity, in number’. Sometimes ‘much’, ‘many’ is 
definitely expressed by 27, &c., in the first term. Sometimes 
35> is added pleonastically to this construction, e. g., 

THSD WS AYIA Ws 3wa-b25 ‘it shall be for all the sons of 
Aaron, for one as much as the other’ (Lev. 7, 10). 

F222 32772 oY m3 ww) ‘and we will cut trees 
from Lebanon as many as thou wantest [according to all 
thy desire} (II Ch. 2, 15). 

TWP] MSA WD 72 Np} ‘and take for yourself as much as you 
‘want’ (I Sam. 2, 16). 

ney poy WD Sk OWINT NinnEs "ny Nn ‘fill the men’s sacks 
with as much food as they can carry’ (Gen. 44, 1). 

29 on npy->y WS bind oy} ‘and people as many as the sand 
on the seashore’ (I Sam. 13, 5; cf. Jud. 6,5; 7,12b¢s; IL Sam. 
17, 11). 

35> o'pw °2519D D1 D397} ‘and you are this day as many as 
the stars in heaven’ (Dt. 1, 10; cf. 10, 22; 28, 62; I Ki. 10, 27; 
IL Ch. 1, 15; 9, 27). 

3 on npy-oy WS SIND 2) DY ‘a people as numerous as the 
sand on the seashore’ (Jos. 11, 4; ef. I Ki. 4, 20). 

"DID YTS "Mm AO} ‘and JHVH will add to the people as 
many again as they are...’ (II Sam. 24, 3). 


1 In I Ki. 18,41, pon may mean either ‘murmuring’ or ‘abundance’ 
nwa jinn Sip *D ‘for there is the sound of the murmuring of [of very much] 
rain’; so also perhaps Jer. 10, 13; 51, 16. 

2 In Ps. 37,16 ns) O'Yw  }ipn ~means ‘the abundant wealth of many 
wicked men’. 

13 JAOS 34, 
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Myo Pi 2S yw 2 if there is as much as a step between 
me and death’ (I Sam. 20, 3). 

DYOA OND N13? PRN) "wipw Ty) ‘and the sun stood still... 
and did not hasten to go down for as much as a whole day’ 
(Jos. 10,13; cf. Num.11,31; If Sam. 19, 37; Ru. 1, 4; 2, 17:— 
Is. 26, 20; Ezr. 9,8; IL Ch. 12, 7; Ps. 105, 12; I Ch. 16, 19).! 
‘As much, many as’ may also be expressed by ‘5 ‘sufficiency’ 

+ genitive, alone or preceded by 3: 352 may be employed as 

in the last construction, e. g., 

my 1 TT pan xd tx} ‘and if his hand can not reach to as 
much as a sheep [if he cannot afford) (Lev. 5, 7; cf. 12,8; Jer. 
51, 58h2s; Hab. 2, 13 bis). 

indy “WD Roi Mm myyr} ‘and he can afford as much as its 
redemption [requires] (Lev. 25, 26; cf. Dt. 25, 2). 

332 “TD “ORNS 333 ‘we redeemed our brethren ...as many 
as we could’ (Neh. 5,8). . 

392 ADIWTD 3833 ‘and they came as many as locusts in number’ 
(Jud. 6, 5). 

The idea of ‘as much, many as’ may be expressed also by 

“BOD ‘number’, e. g., 

TIS WT AW Ww Dd ‘for - gods were as many as [tlie 


number of] thy cities’ (Jer. 11, 13; 2, 28). 
"ninaip oASY novi nism poH3 ‘ye have —_ altars as 
many as the streets of Jerusalem’ (Jer. 11, 13; cf. Job 1. 5). 


pypond ow ixw} ‘and they took as many wives as aa them- 

selves were’ (Jud. 21, 23; cf. Jos. 4, 5). 

The idea ‘so much, such a great quantity, number’ used 
without expressed second term of the comparison, may be 
rendered by 3) or 34, e. g., 
wt 321 Sovaens oa mide om wi ‘and they were three 

days taking the spoil, for it was so much’ (II Ch. 20, 25). 
Dns 34 oy m2 ‘for what purpose do you make so many 

[are your many] sacrifices to me’ (Is. 1, 11). 
yy a-5y ‘because thy transgressions are so many [on ac- 

count of thy many] (Jer. 30,14; 15; cf. Hos. 9. 7; Lam. 


1, 5). 


1 From this use of 3 is developed the meaning ‘about’ both quanti- 
tative and temporal, cf. Gesenius-Buhl, p. 326: in many of the examples 
here given > may be translated by ‘about’. The same > is found in m2 
‘how much’, ryp> ‘almost’. 
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21) PO: ND ‘it could not be counted, it was so much [for 
multitude! (Gen. 16, 10; 32, 13; I Ki. 3,8; cf. 1 Ka. 8, 5; 
II Ch. 5, 6; Dt. 28, 47; Jos. 9, 13; Ezk. 27, 12; 16; 18; 28, 18; 
Nah. 3, 4; Zech. 2, 8; Job 35, 9; Lam. 1, 3). 

The idea ‘— times as much, many’ may be rendered by a 
numeral expression followed 3, but it is usually expressed as 
a comparative (cf. p. 196), e. g., 

DINXwAD ypsw mda oOD9y ‘MpO:) ‘and I will bring seven times 
as many plagues upon you as your sins deserve’ (Ley. 
26, 21). 

omy Ads od oy AD "Mm “JHVH will make you a thous- 
and times as many as you are’ (Dt. 1, 11; cf. Il Sam. 24, 3;1 
I Ch. 21, 3). 


More. 

This idea in the sense of ‘in addition to’ is the same as 
the idea ‘other’ that means ‘in addition to’ and is expressed 
by the adverb, iy, m3¥ (cf. p. 133 f). 

The idea ‘more’ in the first term of a comparison of super- 
lority is regularly expressed by the words that denote ‘much’, 
‘many’ followed by the comparative preposition j®, tho they 
may be omitted, e. g., 

3399 Os3y} 37 ISP? °32 oY 3m ‘behold the Israelites are more 
numerous and mightier than we are’ (Ex. 1, 9; cf. Dt. 20, 1; 
Am. 6, 2). 

mo maw a> noo mm> ws JHVH is able to give thee more 
than this’ (II Ch. 25, 9; cf. Eee. 2, 7). 

yh 31 3ey ‘D ‘for there are more with us than with him’ 
(II Ch. 32, 7). 

OnIS WNP AS WS O°D1 “D ‘for those that are with us are 
more numerous than those that are with them’ (II Ki, 
6, 16;2 Is. 54, 1; I Ch. 24, 4). 

‘30 PNT Oa O'D] "WONN *D ‘if thou sayest... these nations 
are more numerous than I’ (Dt. 7, 17). 


1 Here DYD 7X OAD} O7D may mean ‘as many as they are, and a 
hundred times as many as they are’. i. e. ‘not only once but a hundred 
times as many’. Others think it means ‘a hundred times and again a 
hundred times as many’, cf. K. Budde, Die Biicher Samuel, Tiibingen u. 
Leipzig, 1902 [= Kurz, Hande. zum AT., 8], p. 329. 

2 Read ons for anix, cf. Crit. Ed. of Book of Kings by B. Stade and 
F. Schwally. Leipzig, 1904 (— SBOT, 9) p. 207, 1. 10. 
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mn. MDT WD DD) inies MT Ws Da NT) ‘and those 
he killed in his death were more than those he killed in 
his life-time’ (Jud. 16, 30; cf. Jos. 10, 11). 

Spu mynao "nay NX> vwyt ‘the rich man shall not give 
more ... than half a shekel’ (Ex. 30, 15). 

er Sin ‘they are more in number than the sand’ (Ps. 

139, 18; ef. I Ki. 5, 10). 

‘sv wi nnpwn 2 ‘my enemies are more numerous than 
the hairs of my head’ (Ps. 69, 5; cf. Jer. 46, 23). 

WNT NMywo ioyy ‘they are more numerous than the hairs of 
my head’ (Ps. 40, 13). 

"DDD MM pw O‘MYyA-IDD DIDIN NP ‘not because you were more 
numerous than any other people has JHVH loved you. 
(Dt. 7, 7). 

MINH POAYIA-Ny ‘DA} ‘and thou hast made thy abominations 
more than they (didy (Ezk. 16, 51; cf. Ex. 36, 5). 

mo m2 nn3 ‘this has more rest than the other’ (Ecc. 6, 5; cf. 
Prov. 26, 12; 29, 20). 

}iDyt yomH Thy? OW NIT) ‘and he will stand more years than 
the king of the north’ (Dan. 11, 8; ef. Ezk. 16, 52; 23, 11 bis; 
Ps. 4, 8; Esth. 2, 17). 

"DITO YVINS nivy> my3i opm) ‘and Manasseh seduced to 
do more evil than did the nations...’ (II Ki. 21, 9). 

58) “PIS ‘my righteousness is more than God’s’ (Job 35, 2’. 


The idea ‘— times as much, many’ may be expressed by this 
same construction, e. g., 
nm won nb Mkwi ya Nv 37M) ‘and Benjamin’s portion 
was five times as much [more] as the portions of all [the 
others]’ (Gen. 43, 34). 


The ideas ‘more than’ ‘as much, many as’ may be rendered 

by a numeral expression followed by 5y ‘over’, e. g., 

POS IMs OD FD MAN? YN ‘and I will give thee one shoulder 
{of land] more than thy brothers’ (Gen. 48, 22). 

py of sepd: aws Sy mvp mq} ‘and it was double as much as 
they gathered every day’ (Ex. 16, 5). 

DINNeN-oy yoy "DON wWdT) ‘and I will punish you seven 
times as much as your sins [deserve]’ (Lev. 26, 24; cf. 28). 


The verb 40: ‘to add, do more, make more’ usually in the 
Hiphil, may express the idea of ‘more’. Sometimes it is com- 
bined with other constructions denoting ‘more’, e. g., 
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AO. ND) "MT IST AST OMDATNS ‘these words JHVH spoke 
... and no more’ (Dt. 5, 19). 

"> AD. 7D) °9 mim ayy: m> \JHVH do so to me and more 
also if...’ (Ru. 1,17; cf. I Sam. 14, 44; 20, 13; II Sam. 3, 9; 
3, 35; I Ki. 2, 23; 19, 2: with os I Sam. 3,17; 25, 22; I Ki. 
20,10; II Ki. 6, 31: with sd-os IL Sam. 19, 14—cf. also Ps. 
120, 3; Ezk. 5, 16). 

See nowy yin ‘to make the guilt of Israel more, greater’ 
(Ezr. 10, 10; ef. Ezk. 23, 14; Ps. 71, 14; Job 34, 32). 

p29y mm 4d’ ‘JHVH will increase you |= make you more] 
(Ps. 115, 14). 

‘AYHY wes mywwia-dy Apo: ‘thou hast added to the report that 
I heard’ (II Ch. 9, 6). 

3ikD9 AYO NyI AON" ‘and he that increases knowledge, increases 
pain’ (Ecc. 1, 18; cf. Neh. 13, 18). 

TON "27 “iy WI Aor ‘and what more can David say to 
you’ (II Sam. 7, 20; cf. Prov. 11, 24). 

Tosa wowin-dy ony wow sip 75 mpoy ‘then thou shalt get three 
more |other] cities besides these three’ (Dt. 19, 9). 

Ose: s2dn-52n “nivy>d syns Ao ‘and Ahab did more... than 
all the kings of Israel...’ (I Ki. 16, 32). 

DINNwM->y yaw oaMs MIO wMpD'} ‘and I will chastise you 
seven times as much as your sins deserve’ (Ley. 26, 18). 


Most. 

This idea may be rendered by making definite the ex- 
pressions for ‘much’, ‘many’, e. g., 
DD DAS %D ‘for you are the most numerous’ (I Ki. 18, 25).! 
TIO0 Ws SIP. O73) ‘most men will proclaim, each his own 

goodness’ (Prov. 20, 6).2 

This idea in the sense of partitive ‘majority, greater number 
of’ may also be expressed by m7 followed by the definite 
genitive of the modified noun or pronoun, e. g., 


1 Possibly also ovs1> Esth. 4, 3; cf., however, 31 with article in an in- 
definite sense, p. 191. In Ex. 16,17; 18, the article of m2.» makes the 
participle definite, not the idea of ‘much’, in vy. 18, however, } pF xd 
mayen ‘and he that gathered much had nothing over’ 72°27 comes very 
close to being a superlative and was perhaps felt as such (cf. o'ypon 
Num. 11, 32), tho it is more likely that it has the same force as 737997 
in v. 17, which is certainly not superlative. 

2 Here otK"31 is poetical for oN 34 with article. 


ea ee 
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eT ND "Dy Mma “>D ‘for most of the people had not 
cleansed themselves’ (II Ch. 30, 18). 

“Dy OD AAT) ‘hitherto most of them had watched...’ 
(I Ch, 12, 29). 


A little, Few. 

The idea of ‘a little’ both absolutely and attributively is 
expressed by bY:! when used attributively it usually stands in 
the construct before its noun, but may stand after it in the 
genitive, e. g., 

SON’ _ DS} pynos ‘whether he eats little or much’ (Ecc. 
5 - cf. Gen. 30, 15; 30; Dt. 28, 38; Jos. 22,17; Hag. 1, 6; 
“ae 2, es Ps. 8, 6; 37, 16; Prov. 15, 16; 16, 8). 

pyn> oyw 39 ‘the heart of the wicked is like a little [thing]’ 
(Proy. 10, 20). 

"9 wyom ‘is it a little thing that...’ (Num. 16, 13). 

D'd wy ‘a little water’ (Gen. 18, 4; 24, 17; 43, 2; 11bis; 44, 25; 
I Sam. 14, 29; I Ki. 17, 12; Prov. 6, 10; 24, 33: Is. 26, 20;? 
zr. 9, 87). 

py “WY ‘a little help’ (Dan. 11, 34; cf. Ecce. 10,1; Ezk. 11, 16). 
‘A little’ is also expressed by yt in— 

ny Yt ow Vy ‘here a little, there a little’ (Is. 28, 10; 13). 
The idea of ‘few’ used absolutely may be expressed by pyr. 

its plural owyR, or by IDS ‘number’: used attr ibutively, it is 

expressed by DY, IBD or Wid (only once) used in the genitive, 
or as adjective after its noun; by 39 in the construct before 

following genitive (only once); by OS as adjective after a 

plural noun (ef. p. 173); by the dual or the numeral two in 

the sense of ‘a couple’, ‘one or two’, e. g., 

MIND wyy oy) ‘and the people in it were few’ (Neh. 7, 4; ef. 
Eee. 9, 14). 

“IW ‘Dp. 3 DY wpe ‘few and evil were the years of my 
life’ (Gen. 47, 9; cf. Job 10, 20). 

Ma Vy Dd for thes are few’ (Jos. 7, 3). 

Dey 19) 37 ‘his days shall be few’ (Ps. 109, 8; cf. Ecce. 5, 1). 

"BDD MH Mbox} ‘and let him not die and his men not 
be few’ (Dt. 33, 6; cf. Is. 10, 19). 


‘ pow ‘whisper’ is used in a sense somewhat like ‘a little’ in Job 
4, 12; 26, 14, 

2 yy] byDD in these two passages means ‘as much as a little bit of a 
moment’, ‘for a very little while’ (cf. pp. 193f., 194, n.). 
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31 OX Nin yyy ‘whether they [By the people) are few or 

many’ (Num. 13, 18; cf. I Sam. 14, 6). 

‘OY Dy OWINI ‘and few men were with me’ (Neh. 2, 12). 
Dyn ‘ND ‘a few men’ (Dt. 26, 5; 28, 62). 

“BOD OM: ‘a few days’ (Num. 9, 20). 

“BOD ‘NO ‘a few men’ (Gen. 34, 30; Dt. 4, 27; Jer. 44, 28; Ps. 

105, 12; I Ch. 16, 19; ef. Job 16, 22). 
yi) Wis ‘a few men’ (Is. 24, 6). 

D'wIs Iso ‘a few men’ (It Ch. 24, 24). 
Dp: IN WI IS Ov §& ‘either a few days or a month or many 

days [a year) (Num. 9, 22). 

Dsy ow mvwp 337) ‘and see I am gathering a stick or 

two...° @ Es. 17, 19). 

The idea of ‘few in number’ may also be expressed by Ys. 
Just as 39 may take the genitive in the sense of ‘having 
much, many’, ‘his word may take a dependent noun with 5 
in the sense of ‘having few, few in’, e. g., 
YyY3 Tay. 37) ‘and the numerous [people] will serve the one 

few in number’ (Gen. 25, 23; cf. Mi. 5, 1; Ps. 68, 28). 
mossy “25 Tysm} ‘and the one few in number [shall be] a mighty 

nation’ (Is. 60, 22). 
ps") 38 VYys ‘I have but few days’ (Job 32, 6; cf. 30, 1).1 

Like 3% (cf. p. 191) by may take the article in the sense 
of ‘small in number’, and in the sense of a superlative, e. g.., 
indns mynn pynd) ‘and to the [tribe] small in number thou 

shalt give a little portion’ (Num. 26, 54; 33, 54; cf. 35, 8). 
mpym >on py ons ‘> ‘for you are the smallest in number 

of all the peoples’ (Dt. 7, 7). 

The idea of ‘few’ used partitively is expressed by one of 
the words for ‘few’ governing the modified noun with the 
preposition }) or 3, & g., 

“BDO WIS OF WINN ‘and I will leave a few of them’ (Ezk. 

12, 16). 

MaI_ yyy ww “Dd ‘for we are left a few of many’ (Jer. 

42, 2). 

"pDYS HYH ov ANP?) ‘and thou wilt take from there a few 

of the number’ (Ezk. 5, 3). 


1 From such cases as these, Yys develops the meaning ‘young’, cf. 
Gesenius-Buhl, p. 683. 
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537 naw-sy onwD NW Dy OX) ‘and if there remain but few 
of the years to the year of jubilee’ (Lev. 25, 52). 


The ideas ‘a little’, ‘few’ may also be expressed by verbal 
forms derived from the stem wy, e. g., 
wy ni) m’nay} ‘and I will make them many and they will 
not be few’ (Jer. 30,19; cf. Neh. 9, 32; Pzel Ecc. 12, 3). 
DMS Mo'ynm ‘and they [7-7¥ Mmm the wild beasts] will make 
you few in number’ (Lev. 26, 22; cf. II Ki. 4, 3; Num. 26, 54; 
33, 54; 35, ¢ 


muc ae an Mees that gathered little’ (Ex. 16, aT; of, 18). 
The ideas ‘a little’, ‘few’ are apparently emphasized by “y¥9 
used adverbially, just as ‘much’, ‘many’ are emphasized by 3k8 
‘very, € g., 
") WH wy ty ‘yet a very little [time] and...’ (Is. 10, 25 
29, 17). 
“yitd By Iwi ‘and the rest shall be very few’ (Is. 16, 14). 
When the noun depending on yf is also modified by a 
demonstrative, it may apparently stand either with or without 
article, e. g., 
ma W373 yyy ‘a little of this honey’ (I Sam. 14, 29), 
M37 INI yyy ‘those few sheep’ (I Sam. 17, 28). 


Less. 

The idea ‘less’ in the first term of a comparison of inferi- 
.ority may be expressed by one of the words denoting ‘a little’, 
‘few’ followed by the comparative preposition }®. The word 
denoting ‘a little’, ‘few’, however, may be omitted, e. g., 

Sawin msn pyn’ xd ritay| ‘and the poor shall not give less 

than half a shekel’ (Ex. 30, 15). 

Wve AOS yD mw ‘> ‘that God exacts of thee. [less] than thine 

iniquity [deserves]’ (Job 11, 6). 
1o"32¥N3 wh} DPB ‘they are accounted by him [as less] than 

nothing’ (Is. 40, 17). 
pn? ‘30 ovyys Sy ipn’ my} ‘and now those that have fewer 

days that I, mock me’ (Job 30, 1). 


Least. 
This idea may be expressed by making the expressions for 
‘a little’, ‘few’ definite, e. g., 
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maya-5d Hye DA %D ‘for you are the least of all peoples’, 
(Dt. 7, 7). 

Den mvp AOS yYynnT ‘and the one that gathered least 
gathered ten homers’ (Num. 11, 32).1 

jO:32 “DIwW ninawin~don mys “Anew: ‘and my gens is the 
least numerous of all the gentes of the tribes of Benjamin’ 
(I Sam. 9, 21; cf. Jud. 6: 15). 

AUP oy ws ayy ‘for the least little while thy holy people 
possessed it’ (Is. 63, 18). 


Enough. 

This idea used absolutely may be rendered by 37 ‘much’ or 
“I ‘sufficiency’, When that for which anything is a sufficiency 
is expressed, the construction is either 3) with > + ‘hat for 
which’, or “I with possessive suffix or following genitive, e. g., 
33 ‘it is enough’ (Gen. 45, 28; II Sam. 24, 16;2 I Ki. 19, 4; 

I Ch. 21,15; ef. Ex. 9, 28). 

32 37 ‘it is enough for thee’ (Dt. 3, 26; cf. Ezk. 44, 6; 45, 9; 

Dt. 33, 7). 

‘ms 39 ‘Sw ‘I have enough, my brother’ (Gen. 33, 9). 

MI WD A2Y 022 37 ‘you have dwelt long enough on this hill 
[enough is your dwelling on this hill]’ (Dt. 1, 6; ef. 2, 3). 
ig tig ‘until there is not enough [room to hold it]’ (Mal. 

3, 10). 
i box ‘eat enough for thyself’ (Prov. 25, 16). 
my 123)" Rion ‘would they not steal enough for themselves’ 

(Ob. B; ef. Ex. 36, 7; Jer. 49, 9). 
myo PS ie} Wa 4 y's yaad ‘Lebanon is not enough for 

a burning, nor its animals for a sacrifice’ (Is. 40, 16; ef. Dt. 

15, 8; Nah. 2. 13; Jer. 51, 5802s; Hab. 2, 13bis). 
> 2w ‘I MT myyp N-DN) ‘and if his hand can not find 

enough to restore it to him’ (Ley. 25, 28). 

The noun }i7 ‘substance’ may be used absolutely with the 
meaning ‘it is enough’, like 39; occasionally 55 seems to have 
a’ meaning very similar to ‘enough’,’ e. g., 





‘ In Ex. 16,17; 18 t'yenn has probably a positive meaning ‘the one 
that gathered little’, tho in v. 18 it approaches closer to the superlative 
meaning cf. ma797 p. 197, n. 1. 

2 Cf. p. 190, n. 2. 

3 In Jud. 21, 14, }> is regarded by some (cf. Gesenius-Buhl!3, Leipzig, 
1899, p. 375) as having the meaning of ‘enough’, this meaning in this 
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ji US Nd yas ‘four things do not say enough’ (Prov. 30, 15; 

cf. 16). 
bomo-vs 1D “ND ID"NS NIN ‘take, I pray, my present... for I 

have all [I need, enough|’ (Gen. 33, 11). 

As an attribute this idea may be expressed by “I or mY3¥ 
+ the genitive of the noun of which there is a sufficiency.! 
Sometimes one of the expressions for ‘enough’ used absolutely 
has practically the force of an attribute, e. g., 

Dy aon ‘3 ‘enough goat’s milk’ (Prov. 27, 27). 

M13y7 “I ‘enough of the service’ (Ex. 36, 5). 

ont nya’ ‘bread enough’ (Ezk. 16, 49). 

339Y 3) NIBDS-O] }2h7D3 ‘we have both straw and fodder —— 

{both straw and fodder are enough with us|’ (Gen. 24, 25). 

The idea of enough may also be expressed by - ‘verbs 
pa’, mw ‘to be sufficient’, 839 ‘to reach’, YaY ‘to wage enough, 
be sated’, the last usually with reference to food, e. g., 
"pyiroa> ovoyw> ype) apy paeros if the dust _ Samaria 


were enough for handfuls for all the people...’ (I Ki. 
20, 10). 
> my says m-d2) ‘and all this is not enough for me... 


(Esth. 5, 13). 

}2 002 339 ND ‘and yet [even thus] they were not enough for 
them’ (Jud. 21, 14; cf. Num. 11, 12b7s; Hos. 12, 92). 

1777 339 xyp° ND ‘the mountain is not enough for us’ (Jos. 
17, 16; cf. Zech. 10, 10). 

weyvyaes op Ate onz-yats ines tay ‘he that works his 
land will have enough bread, but he that follows vain 
things will have his fill of poverty’ (Prov. 28, 19; cf. 30, 16). 

"prvms SoNmI ‘and she ate and had gg ‘ age 2, 14; 
cf. Ezk. 16, 28bis; Hos. 4, 10; Prov. 30, 15; II Ch. 31, 1 

may sy xd ‘they never have enough’ Poy 56. 11). 

mya bond ‘that they may eat enough’ (Is. 23,18; cf. Hag. 
1, 6). 

Ay wo MNT WR nN ‘what she left after she had enough’ 
(Ru. 2, 18). 





passage, however, is expressed by the verb xs» (cf. p. 202), }> having its 
usual meaning ‘thus, even so’. So regarded in Gesenius-Buhl 45, 

1-39 + genitive is said to occasionally have the meaning of ‘every’, 
ef. p. 153, n. 2. 

2 To be read xom IW jiyd sx¥H! ND yys3xdp ‘all his goods are not enough 
for the sins he has committed’ cf. K. Marti, Dodekapropheton, p. 96. 
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Too much, too little. 


These ideas are ordinarily rendered by one of the expressions 
for ‘much’, ‘a little’, usually by 27 and pyy, either used ab- 
solutely or followed by the comparative preposition }%: in the 
latter case DY may be omitted, e. g., 

37 DY Ty ‘the people are still too many’ (Jud. 7, 4). 

039 21 ‘[you take] too much upon you’ (Num. 16, 3). 

puis nioye by, 21 ‘it is too much [long| for you to go up to 
Jerusalem’ (I Ki. 12, 28; 19, 7). 

DI 3] AM 32 pon m7 1D ‘for the portion of the Judahites 

was too much for them’ (Jos. 19, 9). 

DTS PIONS AAD JAS Ws oy 31 ‘the people with thee are 
too many for me to give the Midianites into their hand’ 
(Jud. 7, 2). 

JI 72 ADY"D) ‘and if the way is too much [long] for thee’ 
(Dt. 14, 24). 

by of} ‘and if it is too little’ (II Sam. 12, 8; cf. Num. 
16, 13[?}). 

pyn> "ODT pi but the priests were too few’ (II Ch. 29, 34). 

"D230 yn ‘is it too little for you...’ (Num. 16, 9; Is. 7, 13; 
Ezk. 34, 18; cf. Job 15, 11; Ezk. 16, 2012 ]). 

my nid Mat yyy? oN} ‘and if the family is too few [in 
number] for a lamb’ (Bx. 12, 4). 

Dm JT "3D 53:33 N¥) ‘and the boundaries of the Danites were 
too little for them’ (Jos. 19, 47). 

‘Too much’ may also be expressed by ‘more than enough’ 
(cf. p. 202), e. g., 
mando Maym “Wo smd oy ow ‘the people furnish more 

than enough service for the work’ (Ex. 36, 5). 


All. 


This idea used absolutely in the sense of ‘everything’, ‘all 
of it’, ‘all of them’ referring either to all things in creation, 
or to all things in a certain class or set, is expressed by 95 
or 553 apparently without difference of meaning. When 557 
stands as subject of a verbal sentence, the verb may be plural 
when the subject represents a plural idea,! e. g., 


1 Cf, 53, Som ‘every one’ p. 158, 
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ro non mm 5> ‘thou hast put everything under his feet’ 
(Ps. 8, 7; cf Jer. 44,18; Zeph. 1, 2; Prov. 16, 4; 28,5; Job 
13, 1; 42, 2). 

S>-ns Dob ‘mn3 ‘I have given you all [of them)’ (Gen. 9, 3). 

b> aby mm ‘38 ‘I am JHVH, the maker of all’ (Is. 44, 24; 
cf. Prov. 26, 10). 

S» "oma ‘in want of all things’ (Dt. 28, 48; 57; cf. 47; Ezk. 
44, 30bis; Ps. 119, 128). 

950 "wyn io-yAn ‘and he gave him a —_ of all (Gen. 14, 20). 

537 bon ‘everything is vanity’ (Ecc. 1, 2; cf. I Ki. 6, 18; 7, 33; 
II Ki. 24, 16; 25,17; Jer. 52, 22; Ps. 119, 91; Ece. 2, 16; 3, 
20; 6,6; 9,2; Ezr. 2, 42; 8, 35; 1 Ch. 29, 16; II Ch. 28, 6; 
29, 28; 35, 7). 

82 550 ‘all came to pass’ (Jos. 21, 43; cf. II Sam. 17, 3; Ece. 
3, 20 bis). 

D2? 382 927) ‘they all came to pass for you’ (Jos. 23, 14). 

"SNS JID Yepm) ‘and the priest shall sacrifice all of it... 
(Lev. 1, 9; cf. 13; 8, 27; Dt. 2, 36; Jos. 11,19; 1I Sam. 19, 31; 
I Ki. 14, 26; Ecc. 3, 11; 7, 15; 10,19; 11,5; IT Ch. 12, 9). 

311 wa 55m ‘David recovered everything, all of them’ (I Sam. 


? 


30,19; cf. Ex. 29, 24; II Sam. 24, 23; Dan. 11, 2: Is. 65,8 
Ezk. 7, 14; Ezr. 1, 11; I Ch. 21, 23; 28,19; 29,19; II Ch. 36, 
17; 18). 


nit Sm ast ’D ‘for he is the former of all things’ (Jer. 10, 16; 
51, 19; ef. Is. 29, 11; II Ch. 31, 5). 

553 OF INAS TIS a ‘and JHVH blessed A. in everything’ 
(Gen. 24,1; cf. II Sam. 23, 5; Ps. 103,19; I Ch. 29, 12). 

yor 559 ‘everything has a time’ (Ecc. 3,1; 19; cf. I Ch. 29, 12: 
> Job 24, 24). 

The pronoun 55 used absolutely may be modified by a 
relative clause, usually introduced by a relative pronoun. 55 
in this case never takes the article, tho it may be preceded by 
the nota accusativi DS, e. g., 

72 WwWes-52) TAS MA ‘thou shalt die and all that is thine’ 
(Gen. 20,7; cf. 6,17; 13,1; 31,21; 43; 39,3; 45,11; Lev. 
15, 20bis; Num. 19, 14; II Sam. 16, 4; I Ki. 20, 4; Ezk. 
47, 9). 

For wa w-d> stv) ‘and he left everything that he had in 
Joseph's hand’ _ 39, 6; cf. 3; 8; 21, 12[?]; Jud. 13, 14; 
I Sam. 9,19; Neh. 5, 19; 9, 607s). 
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mud DMS MS Wa-D ns oAIRY ‘ye have observed everything 

that Moses commanded you’ (Jos. 22, 2; cf. Gen. 12, 20; 

24, 36; 25, 5; Ex. 20, 11; —— 16, 30; Dt. 29,8; I Sam. 

3, 12; II Sam. 14, 20; I Ki. 2 2, 3bis; IL Ki. 20, 15; ius, 38, 9; 

Esth. 6, 13). 

JOIN ANID “IN Tw 55> yad Ov) ‘and put thy mind upon all 

that I shall show thee’ (Ezk. 40, 4; cf. Ex. 36, 1; Jos. 22, 2). 
myy masvws S23 yey ods ‘God is with thee in “a _ 

thou doest’ (Gen. 21, 22; cf. 39, 9; Ex. 23, 13; I Ki. 2 

11, 37; Eee. 9, 3). 
5d 7 wre S22 mivy> yim ‘and thou didst evil more than 

all that were before thee’ (I Ki. 14, 9; cf. 22; 16, 30; II Ki. 

21, 11; Ecc. 2, 7:—Gen. 6, 2; Jud. 13, 13; Ezk. 43, 11). 
bey swis-d> dy) aa IN’ TPT ‘and he placed him over his 

house and over all that he had’ (Gen. 39, 5; cf. Num. 1, 50). 
DION IN& TY Ws 55D m3 wy’) ‘and Noah did according to 

all that God commanded him’ (Gen. 6, 22; cf. 7,6; Ex. 

29, 35; 31,11; 39,32; 42; 40, 16; Num. 2, 34; 8, 20; 9,5; 

30, 1; Dt. 1, 3; 41; If Ki. 11, 9; IL Ch. 23, 8:—Dt. 12, 8: 

I Ki. 21, 26; 22,54; II Ki. 14, 3; 18,3; 23, 32; 37; 24, 9; 

19; Ezk. 24, 24; If Ch. 26, 4; 27,2; 29, 2:—Jos. 1,17; 11. 

23; I Ki. 8, 56; IL Ki. 10, 30; Jer. 42, 20). 

Mma qj $-wrd2) ‘and all [that] he had he put in his hands’ 

(Gen. 39, 4; cf. Ex. 9, 4). 

This idea in an attributive sense may be expressed by 52 
in the construct before, or by 5D + retrospective suffix after, 
the modified definite noun. When the noun is singular the 
expression denotes quantity, when the noun jis plural or 
collective it refers to number. The article is often omitted 
in poetry, e. g 
yuss>p ‘all the land, the whole land’ (Jos. 11, 23; Gen. 

13, 9). 
prm-5> ‘all the day, the whole day’ (Is. ie 2; 28, 24). 

SN" b9 ‘the whole ram’ (Ex. 29, 18; Lev. 8, 21). 

puna ‘all the nations’ (Is. 2, 2; cf. Jer. jm 17). 

o> ‘all the days’ (Job 1, 5). 

pwign~52 ‘all the women’ (Ex. 15, 20). 

nym-5> ‘the whole people, all the people’ (Gen. 19, 4; ef. 3, 14; 

Ps, 116, 11). 

SewrdD ‘all Israel, all the Israelites’ (I Ch. 11,1; cf Gen. 

45, 9). 
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nismow-52 ‘all the tables’ (Is. 28, 8; cf. Jer. 25, 23; Ps. 89, 48; 

64, 9; Cant. 4, 14Dis). 
wad “the whole head’ (Is. 1, 5b¢s; cf. 9,11; IL Ki. 23, 3bis; 

Ezk. 7, 17; 29, 7; 36, 5).! 

AyD San ‘the whole world’ (Job 34, 13). 

1D Dyn ‘all the people’ (Is. 9, 8; cf. Mal. 3, 9). 

mb oye" ‘all Israel’ (II Sam. 2, 9; ef. Jer. 48, 31). 

mba psn ‘all Egypt’ (Ezk. - 2: of 36, 5; Jer. 13, 19). 

pbs oy ‘all peoples’ (Mi. 1,2; Ps. 67,4; 6; IL Ch. 18, 27; ef. 

Is. 43, 14; 44, 9; Ezk. 32, 12; 30). 
oS> Way ‘all thy people’ (Is. 60, 21). 
pb “ww 32 039 ‘all the best Assyrians’ (Ezk. 23, 7). 

The idea of ‘all’ may be emphasized by using both construc- 
tions with 55 together, e. g., 
m2 Sette mab3 ‘the whole house of Israel’ (Ezk. 11, 15; 

20, 40; 36,10). 

AyD pris-> ‘the whole of Edom’ (Ezk. 35, 15). 

nb3 a3 ‘bn 5D ‘all the kings of the Gentiles’ (Is. 14, 18). 
nbs my b> ‘the whole congregation’ (Num. 16, 3). 

nbd Is" b> ‘all thy enemies’ (Jer. 30, 16). 

‘All’ in the sense of ‘everything’ may also be expressed by 
737793, 137755 (cf. p. 160f.), and O%370759 ‘all the things’ e. g., 

Oya on m5 ‘all things are continually laboring’ (Ecc. 1, 8): 
mvy WS OMT “59 ms "IBD ‘and he told everything that he 

had done’ (Gen. 24, 66; cf. Ley. 8, 36; Dt. 1, 18). 

When the idea of ‘all’ modifies a demonstrative pronoun, 
the demonstrative is treated just like a modified noun. When 
the demonstrative is singular the feminine Ast is usually em- 
ployed. These expressions ordinarily take M8 in the accusa- 
tive, e. g., 
nxr5> nom. ‘all this’ (Jud. 6, 13; Mi. 1,5; Ps. 44, 18). 
ASM oaAS ace. ‘all this’ (Gen. 41, 39; without m¥ Dt. 32, 28). 
mxrdo2 ‘in all this’ (I Sam. 22,15; Il Sam. 14, 19; Is. 5, 

9, 11; 16; 20; 10, 4; Hos. 7, 10; Ps. 78, 32; Job 1, 22; 2, 

Neh. 10, 1: of, Il Ch. 21, 18). 

m-52 nom. ‘all this’ (Esth. 5, 13 


25; 
10; 





1 The article is said to be often omitted with parts of the body after 
52 ef. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 127¢. This is probably simply the frequent 
poetical omission of the article, so that these cases do not differ in kind 
from those in the preceding example. 
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mro3"ns ace. ‘all this’ (Kee. 8, 9; 9, 1 bis). 

m5> acc. ‘all this’ (Ecc. 7, 23). 

mPNn 2D nom. ‘all these’ (Gen. 49, 28). 

mby-5>° ms acc. ‘all these things’ (Gen. 15, 10). 

nby-b2a ‘in all these things’ (Job 12, 9). 

nbd nbs nom. ‘all these’ (Hab. 2, 6). 

S> + singular demonstrative has sometimes the force of 
‘every one of them’ (cf. p. 159). 

The noun modified by 55 may take other nominal modifiers 
(possessive suffix, descriptive adjective, demonstrative, genitive, 
relative clause)!; 55 + suffix stands after all other modifiers 
(ct. p. 206), e. g., 

‘230°5D ‘all my goodness’ (Ex. 33, 19; cf. Dt. 5, 13). 

‘Hinsy- > ‘all my bones’ (Ps. 22, 18; ef. Num. 31, 10; Jer. 35, 8 
Ezk. 43, 11). 

may-5D ‘all her people’ (Lam. 1, 11; cf. Gen. 41, 40). 

mates onain5p ‘all the good things’ (Jos. 23, 14). 

Ninyan pry ‘all the cities that they found’ (Jud. 20, 48). 

niy) “MIayIA-GD ‘all the evil abominations’ (Kzk. 6, 11). 

pa oP aire) ‘all the good [thing)’ (Jos. 23, 15 bis). 

Dy (29v-9> ‘all my evil neighbors’ (Jer. 12, 14). 

ms ps5. ‘this whole land’ (Jer. 25, 11; cf. 45, 4). 

M2NT ODT 9D ‘all these things’ (Dt. 4, 30; I Ch. 17, 15). 

nbs priya ‘all these cities’ (Num. 21, 25). 

yusa sbi753 ‘all the kings of the earth’ (Ps. 192, 16). 

Ose" 13° b> ‘all the Israelites’ (Ley. 21, 24). 

im. wias-d3 ‘all the men of his house’ (Gen. 17, 27). 

DTIS-MS wy Ws DV INT-9D ‘all the men that turned their 
faces...’ (Jer. 42, 17: cf. 16, 15; Gen. 6,17; Num. 35, 7; 
Dt. 4, 3), 

When the idea of ‘all’ modifies a personal pronoun the pronoun 
is expressed by affixing a possessive suffix to 55. If the pronoun 
is singular, the expressions indicate quantity or extent; if 
plural or collective, number. These expressions may stand in 
e gerey to a py gal noun or pronoun, é. g., 


"Mi: 2, 12). 





1 In Ps, 89, 51 53 and 35 appear to be used together, viz., OMY p*at55, 
but the passage is corrupt, cf. B. Duhm, Die Psalmen, Freiburg i. B.. 
1899 (= Kurz. Hande. zum AT., 14) p. 224. 
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Te2 mw ‘MAAR DS ‘et none of thee rejoice, oh Philistia’ (Is. 
14, 29; cf. 31). 

“Ym: 722 ‘all of thee is fair, my sweetheart’ (Can. 4, 7). 

niad 722 my ‘Dd ‘for thou, all of thee, hast gone up to the 
—— (Is. 22, ool 


‘all of ie was [he 1 was a like a hairy mantel (Gen. 25, 25; 
cf. Lev. 13, 13; Nah. 2,1; Job 21, 23; Cant. 5, 16). 

oD JY “IO W) ‘and Mt. rhe all of it, smoked’ (Ex. 19, 18; 
cf. Prov. 24, 31; Jer. 2, 21; 48, 38). 

2 y3n NB ‘yet all go out keeping time [7318 ‘locusts| (Prov. 
30, 27). 

Myo ALD D> PTT IDa~b>D-ny ” . the whole plain of Jordan. 
that all of it was well entered! (Gen. 13, 10; cf. Ex. 25, 36; 
37, 22; Is. 48, 6; Jer. 6, 6; 50,13; Am. 8, 8; 9,5; Nah. 3, 1; 
Ps. 139, 4; Job 38, 18). 

MPD 3M NWI M37 ‘behold a candle-stick, all of it gold’ (Zech. 
4, 2).1 

3373 WHS wee 3D 3399D “we are all of us the sons of one man 
(Gen. 42, 11; cf. Ex. 12, 33; Dt. 5, 3; II Sam. 19, 7; Is. 
64, 7; 8). 

378 35D ‘all of us are lost’ (Num. 17, 27; cf. IL Sam. 13, 25; 
Is. 53, 6; 59, 11; 64, 5bis). 

33929 ‘97-98 ‘to which of us’ (IL Ki. 9, 5). 

33526 TH8 38 Nn ‘have not all of us one father’ (Mal. », 10; 
cf. Prov. 1, 14; gen. Is. 53, 6). 

nf o> o'M "DAS) ‘and you...are all of you alive this 
day’ (Dt. 4. 4; cf. 29,9; Jud. 20, 7; Is. 50, 11; Ps. 82, 6; Job 
13, 4; 16, 2). 

po>> ‘Ss paipA) ‘and all of you came to me’ (Dt. 1, 22; ef. 
Jos. 8, 4; I Sam. 22, 8; Is. 48, 14; 65, 12; Jer. 2, 29; me 62, 4: 
Job 27, 12). 

p09 oo>> mim yy ‘because ye are all become dross’ (Ezk. 
29. 19). 

DDI Mw wrejya yAY o2p2d-pa ‘will the son of Jesse give to 
all of you fields and vineyards’ (I Sam. 22, 7 bis). 





t The whole sentence 75> 3m is nomen rectum to construct nN3n, cf. 
Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 130d. 
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DpATY Iw BP oD 195%) ‘and all of them fell by the sword 
until there were none of them left’ (Jos. 8, 24; cf. I Sam. 
22, 11). 

‘dbn poD"nS jn3 ‘238 ‘TL will deliv er them all slain...’ (Jos. 
11, 6; cf. Is. 57, 13; Ecc. 2, 14; 7, 18[?]; 9, 11). 

Mp OSes 22 wR] OWE OD ‘sll of them were men, chiefs 
of the Israelites’ (Num. 13, 3; mp I Sam. 26, 12; II Ki. 19, 35; 
Ezk. 7, 16; I Ch. 9, 22: I Ch. 2, 6; 7, 3). 

pb> TS nMpw ja) ‘and he put trumpets in yo hands of all 
of them’ (Jud. 7,16; cf. Gen. 43, 34; Nah. 2, 11; Prov. 22, 2). 

pba> mY ons abn ‘and all of them shall ree one king’ 

(Ezk. 37, 22 ; cf. 24; I Sam. 6, 4). 
wh py> 5D “T* ‘all those that make idols are nothing’ (Is. 

44, 9; cf. 43, 14; 60, 21; Jer. 30, 16). 
nd> visa pys3} ‘and cut them in the head, all of them’ 

(Am. 9, 1). 
m2 97 by ‘all [these things] are against me’ (Gen. 42, 36). 
myba-by m>y mg} ‘but thou excellest all of them [133 daughters} 

(Prov. 31, 30). 

M3225 IHS 33p” ‘they all had...and the same form’ (I Ki. 
7, 37). 

In a number of cases the article is omitted in constructions 
of 55, viz.: 

a) with 55 used absolutely; always before Wk; NN may be 
used in the accusative, e. g., 
5D ‘all’ (cf. p. 203f,). 

Sans acc. ‘all’ (Gen. 9, 3). 

"—wis-dd ‘all that’ (cf. p. 204f.). 

“wag-be-ny acc. ‘all that’ (cf. p. 205f.). 

b) in poetry with a noun modified by attributive 55 (ef. 
p. 205f.). 

c) with collectives modified by 95, probably because the idea 
of the individuals (every) in the collective is more prominent 
than the collective idea, e. g., 

"wa-9> ‘all flesh, living things’ (Gen. 6,12 &c.; with ns Is. 
66, 16; with article, only Gen. 7, 15; Is. 40, 6). 

yy-o> ‘all trees’ (Neh. 10, 36; 38; cf. IL Ki. 3,19; 25; Ezk, 
20, 28). 

Hyd ‘all birds’ (Ps. 50, 11; with AS Gen. 1, 21). 

‘m-59 ‘all living things’ (Gen. 3, 20; Job 12, 10; 28,21; 30, 23; 
Ps. 145, 16; with A& Gen. 8, 21; with art., Gen. 6, 19). 

14 JAOS 34. 
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d) with noun modified by 95 followed by a determinate ad- 
jective, e. g., 
= we3-5> nx ‘all living creatures’ (Gen. 1, 21; 9. 10; cf. Levy, 

» 10).1 

vents mvp mn-52323 ‘and over all creatures that crawl 
upon the earth’ (Gen. 1, 28; cf. Ezr. 10, 17). 

The expressions 8 WD ‘as one man’, and the correlative 
adjectives? 5113—jup ‘small—great’, }pt—Iy2 ‘young—old’, —}¥s 
JH ‘first—last’, pir]—3Np ‘near—far’ (cf. below), are often 
used in a sense very similar to 953, e. g., 

THY WD MD Ops AMT) if thou slayest this people as one 
man fall this people? (Num. 14, 15; cf. Jud. 6,16; 20, 1; 
Ezr. 3, 1). 

SMaty) jOPP Wy wens FN ‘and he smote the men of the 
city, both small and great’ (I Sam. 5, 9; cf. Gen. 19, 11; Dt. 
1,17; Jer. 16,6; Ps. 104, 25; 115, 13; Job 3, 19; Esth. 1, 20; 
I Ch. 26,13; II Ch. 31, 15). 

Ty) wan mandy 3p) D4 ‘wk ‘and the men of Sodom, 
young and old, surrounded the house’ (Gen. 19, 4; ef. Is. 20, 4; 
Jer. 51, 22; Lam. 2, 21). 

"DIAT) OIWNY OYIN 3 ‘and the acts of Rehoboam, the 
first and the last fall the acts of R.) (11 Ch. 12. 15; 16, 11; 
35, 27). 

Occasionally two correlative verbs are employed in a some- 
what similar sense, e. g., 

"I8ias FSS WwW. MT ‘may JHVH guard thy going out and 
thy coming in fall that thou dost] (Ps. 121,8; cf. Lam. 
3, 63). 

Sometimes M3P ‘end’, A¥P9 ‘from the end, all together’, (also 
Msp ‘end’ cf. N¥pe ‘some of all’ p. 212) have the meaning of 

‘all’, e. g., 

OWI Mien np? Hx m¥pH3 ‘and from all his brothers he took 
five men’ (Gen. 47, 2; cf. Ezk. 33, 2; Is. 56, 11[?)). 

Oy] Asp owe si) ‘and he saw from there all the people’ 
(Num. 22, 41). 





1 Contrast mn wes->> in Gen. 9, 12; 15; 16. 

2 For other correlative expressions of a somewhat similar character, 
cf. p. 221, n. at end. None of these, however, express the idea of ‘all’ so 
explicitly as the above. 

3 For the various combinations of these correlatives cf. p, 220, n. 
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M3po My M71D9I"D ‘that his city is all captured’ (Jer. 51, 31; 
cf. Gen. 19, 4). 
Rarely 35 ‘much’ has a meaning similar to ‘all’, e. g., 
THT “Miyy 32) ‘and it shook all my bones’ (Job 4, 14; cf. 
33, 19). 


The ideas of ‘all’, ‘every’ may be emphasized by the repe- 
tition of 55. The two may stand as the modifiers of a single 
noun (cf. p. 206), or one may stand in the construct before 
the noun, the other either absolutely or attributively in a 
genitive depending on the noun, e. g., 
33°52 Wes-dD ‘all birds of all kinds [wings]’ (Gen. 7, 14; Ezk. 

17, 23; cf. Neh. 10, 36). 
sm 95 “perd> ya-9y ‘therefore all [thy] commandments con- 

cerning all things I will consider right’ (Ps. 119, 128; cf. 

Ezk. 44, 30). 

SD migavbp ‘every oblation of everything’ (Ezk. 44, 30). 

The expressions TH Wd; 5193—JHP; JPI—ry2, JS—]"wiN4, 
pinj—aNnp, Mp2 may be employed for emphasis together with 
9D, @. g., 

“HS WD DYA->D op} ‘and all the people rose up as one man’ 
(Jud. 20, 8; cf. Neh. 8, 1). 

Stat) jp oym-d> wp ‘and all the people rose up both 
small and great’ (II Ki. 25, 26; cf. 23, 2; Esth. 1, 5; II Ch. 
15, 13; 34, 30; 36, 18). 

IPIty} wae ovam-da-msy Tad ‘to destroy all the Jews, young 
and old’ (Esth. 3, 13; cf. Jos. 6, 21). 

“DSANT) OWN 277-5] ‘and all his ways, first and last...’ 
(II Ch. 28, 26). 

"OPAIT) OPT WP8T *22n°>D ‘all the kings of the north, near 
and far...’ (Jer. 25, 26; cf. Esth. 9, 20; Dan. 9, 7). 

Msp oyn->D ‘all the people together’ (Gen. 19, 4). 

Expressions containing 59 ‘all’, ‘every’ may also be empha- 
sized by YI, Im ‘together’, e. g., 
yy 10 557 ‘all have gone aside together’ (Ps. 14, 3). 
sm Ww3-9D yy3 ‘all flesh will perish together’ (Job 34, 15). 
YN NT ora ywae-d> ‘all his men together on that day’ 

(I Sam. 31, 6; cf. Jer. 31, 24). 

Yim 3D 19D ‘every one has gone aside together’ (Ps. 53, 4). 

99" BoD rN ‘all of them together shall jperish’ (Is. 31, 3; 
cf. Neh. 4, 2). 
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5D ‘all’, ‘every’ may be combined with the various con- 

structions denoting partitive ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘no’,! ‘each’, e. g., 

72 wWr-5>o npx ox ‘if I take anything of all thou hast’ (Gen. 
14, 23; cf. Num. 6, 4). 

"ON'ITD DODO N32 ND} ‘and none of them were found like Daniel 

’ (Dan. 1, 19). 

naiab peb23 OM! Mwy pai ‘and every ten days some of all 
sorts of wine in abundance’ (Neb. 5, 18). 

mam wes S50 ws ton 3338) ‘and there is not lacking to 
him anything of all he wants’ (Ecc. 6, 2). 

ony mipdn wid 103 p25 ‘and he gave to each of them all 
changes of raiment’ (Gen. 45, 22: cf. p. 161 and p. 156). 

pnbsa-m2 > Nypos "DPMS MD WIR JAN ‘and the Lord 
gave into his we Jehoiakim ...and some of the vessels 
of the temple’ (Dan. 1, 2; cf. 5 3}; Neh. 7, 70 [contrast Ezr, 
2, 68)). 

The partitive meaning of the }@ in these constructions is 

sometimes lost, e. g., 

W192 Ws Sop ow; DAD inp) ‘and they took wives, all that they 
wanted’ (Gen. 6, 2[?]). 

wy DW. Wks bon YESS OVO ON nw WS 5 ‘all in the 
nostrils of which was the breath of life, all that was on 
the dry land, died’ (Gen. 7, 22; cf. 8, 17). 

"23°}2 550 ‘every stranger’ (Gen. 17, 12; cf. Cant. 3, 6). 

The idea ‘all’ may be combined with the idea of partitive 

‘other, rest’, e. g., 

py WM} 95) ‘and all the rest of the people’ (Jud. 7, 6). 

Ysa 21p2 ‘aniaa5p Doe’ "NNN? ‘for cream... shall all those 
left in the land eat’ (Is. 7, 22). 

DITIST) DWN mind 7 “1371 WNWi ‘and the rest of the acts of 
Solomon, first and last [all the rest of] (II Ch. 9, 29; ef. 20, 34; 
25, 26; 26, 22). 

The idea ‘in all’ in summing up after an enumeration is 
expressed either by 55 alone or by 55 + suffix as subject with 

a numeral as predicate, e. g., 





1 In connection with ‘any’, ‘no’ this 5> is similar to emphatic 5> 
ef. p. 180f. 

mypo may belong here, but the meaning ‘all’ may also be due to the 
fact that it is an abbreviation of myp-y my¥pe, cf. Gesenius-Buhl, p. 714. 
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mya pwow 5D ‘in all thirty seven’ (II Sam. 23, 39; cf. Jos. 

21, 26; 37; 38[?]; dam Ezr. 2, 42).1 
myn odd ‘five in all’ (I Ch. 2, 6). 
nb> OWN MYNN ‘five chiefs in all’ (I Ch. 7, 3). 

When a noun or pronoun modified by 5D is employed as 
the logical subject, the predicate regularly agrees with the 
modified word (for pronouns cf. p. 207ff.), tho occasionally it 
agrees with the grammatical subject 55,2 e. g., 

‘om ‘odd 37) ‘and all the days of Adam were...’ (Gen. 
OS ow3-5> JRsM) ‘and all the women went out after her’ 

(Ex. 15, 20). 

m Soom mowamd> det all that has breath praise JAH’ (Ps. 

150, 6). 
map "99 “I) ‘and all the days of Noah were...’ (Gen. 

9, 29).3 
mip vook-5D ‘all that eat it shall be destroyed’ (Lev. 17, 14; 

cf. Nah. 3, 7). 

MaIN> Avy svten~>> ‘all our pleasant things are laid waste’ 

(Is. 64, 10). 

Wy. FT BAN™DTTN-D ‘all a man’s ways are clean in his own 

eyes’ (Prov. 16, 2). 


Indefinite Ordinals. 


Neat.4 
This idea is usually expressed, absolutely and attributively, 
by the definite ordinal ‘3¥ ‘second’, or by We ‘other’, both 
regularly with the article, e. g., 
WT AM USI nm ww ‘and Yahath was the first born and 
Zizah was the next [the second]’ (1 Ch. 23, 11). 


1 In the passages in Joshua opp is to be read ovy 59 ‘in all— 
cities’. 

2 This use of the singular with reference to a plural, however, is 
probably best explained like the constructions on p. 157. 

3 Examples in which a singular verb precedes, as here, are not con- 
elusive, as the rules of concord are often suspended when the verb 
comes first, cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 1450—,r. 

4 ‘Next’ in the sense of ‘next, nearest to’ without regard to any special 
order is expressed by 3p (cf. Gesenius-Buhl, p. 721) and s:~dp (cf. Neh, 
3, 2; 4; Off.). 
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‘IW DVD €3"} ‘and he went out the next day’ (Ex. 2, 13; cf. Jos. 
6, 14; Ezk. 43, 22; Neh. 8, 13; Gen. 47, 18). 

“N87 BPD WS Wk) ‘and the next day I said to her’ (II Ki. 
6, 29). 

DIN Awa mA IWIN Mey 7b TA WH ‘that Sarah would bear 
a child at this festival next year’ (Gen. 17, 21). 

Dey mp: Ws Wa ‘in the next generation let their name be 


blotted out’ (Ps. 109, 13). 


The same idea is expressed by ]1M8, which usually means 
‘last’, in— 

JMS WI MBDA wR? ‘that ye may tell it to the following 
generation’ (Ps. 48, 14). 

With reference to ‘day’ this idea may be expressed by 
nn ‘morrow, the day after’, used either absolutely or as a genitive 
modifying of, e.g. 
mynd snvin mip: ‘when the dawn broke the next day’ (Jon. 

4,7; cf. I Sam. 30, 17; Gen. 19, 34). 
nyt of 55) ‘and all the next day’ (Num. 11, 32). 

‘Next’ in the sense of ‘second in rank’ may be expressed 
by the noun 73Wn, e. g., 
PIN mw Ov) os "i030 {337"nY YN ‘and the name of his 

first born was Joel and the name of his second born was 

Abijah’ (I Sam. 8, 2; cf. 17, 13; IL Sam. 3, 3; I Ch. 16,5 

Neh. 11, 17; I Ch. 5, 12: pl. I Ch. 15, 18). 

Mw TMS yw, "NID 92 OMY) ‘and Conaniah was ruler 
over them and his brother Shimei was next in rank’ (II Ch. 
31, 12). 

J200 mw ‘the one next to the king, second in rank [a title] 
(II Ch. 28, 7; with 5 Esth. 10, 3; absolute I Sam. 23, 17). 


Middle. 


This idea is expressed by the adjective }ia‘A used either ab- 
solutely or attributively, e. g., 
MDT) MSD wy IAT} ‘and the middle one six cubits in width’ 

(I Ki. 6, 6; cf. Ezk. 41, 7; 42, 5; 6). 
pwowin-os maneryes mmm y sdy: ovdsa3 ‘and they went up 

by winding-stairs to the middle [chamber], and from the 

middle to the third row’ (I Ki. 6, 8). 

NSAT NIwRT wx ‘the beginning of the middle watch’ 

(Jud. 7, 19; cf. I Ki. 6, 8; Ex. 26, 28; 36, 33). 
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Sometimes the idea in its attributive use is expressed by 
the genitive of 7A ‘midst’ depending on the modified noun, e. g., 
TAT Wey “wens ‘the two middle pillars’ (Jud. 16, 29; cf. Jer. 

39, 3). 


Last.' 

This idea is expressed, absolutely and attributively, by the 

adjective JTS, e. g., 

JS 81 we ‘38 ‘I am the first and the last’ (Is. 44, 6; cf. 
48, 12). 

MAST oI TY wey oy ‘from the first day to the last’ 
(Neh. 8, 18). 

ONT NT 37 MN) ‘and these are the last acts of David’ 
(IL Sam. 23, 1; cf. I Ch. 23, 27). 

Dans} Dba yan WI “3 ‘and the acts of David first 
and last? (I oe 29, 29: II Ch. 9, 29; 12,15; 16, 11; 20, 34; 
25, 26; 26, 22; 28, 26; 35, 27). 


General Discussion. 


The indefinite pronominal ideas, as we have seen, are ex- 
pressed partly by special words, partly by the use of certain 
grammatical categories and principles, partly by the mere 
construction. 

The following is a list of all special words so employed, viz.: 

DIs—(man) some one, any one, no one, cf. p. 168f. 
ps—(falseness) nothing as entity, cf. p. 185 f. 
nms—(brother) other as correlative to one, cf. p. 137ff. 

H8—(one) same, cf. p. 121; correlatives one, other, cf. 

p. 137f.; each, cf. pp. 148ff., 152; such and such, 
cf. p. 162; certain, cf. p. 163ff.; some one, c., cf. 
pp. 170, 176; at all, cf. p. 182; plural, same, cf. 
p- 121; some, few, cf. p. 173; TH8 IMS one another, 
ef. p. 140. 

ning —(sister) fem. of other as correlative to one (see MX), 

ef. p. 137ff. 

“ns — other, cf. pp 132f. 137ff.; next, cf. p. 213f. 

Wws—last, cf p. 215; next, cf. p. 214; JTNS—]iws all, 
ef. p. 210; emphatic, cf. p. 211. 





1 The expression ‘next to last, last but one’ does not occur in Biblical 
Hebrew. 
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f{8—(nonentity, not) nothing as entity, cf. p. 185f. 
wes—(man) one as correlative to other, other as correlative 
to one (YW), cf. p. 137ff.; each, cf. p. 148 ff; some one, 
any one, no one, cf. pp. 168f., 176 f.: plural DW3X, some, 
cf. pp. 170, 176; certain, cf. p. 163f. 
we wWR—some one, any one, no one, cf. p. 169; each, every, 
ef. p. 156. 
IHS ws—(one man) each, cf. pp. 148ff, 152; certain, ctf. 
pp. 163, 164: TH Wd all, cf. p. 210; emphatic, cf. 
p- 211. 
ys wxs—(man his brother) one another, cf. p. 151. 
28 — (these) used twice for correlatives some—some, ef. 
p. 137 ff. 
wmk—(word, thing) anything, cf. p. 170f. 
wiS8—(man) some one, any one, no one, cf. p. 168f. 
Dw ok—cf. WK. 
DpX—(end) nothing as entity, cf. p. 185f. 
YS —by-form of Dds. 
mys —(woman) fem. of one as correlative to other, cf. p. 137 ff. 
AXS—(nota accusativi) same, cf. p. 122. 
2—(in, among) some of, &e., cf. p. 175f. 
413—(in body) with suffix by—self, cf. p. 127. 
mgr>a—(not anything) nothing as entity, cf. p. 185f. 
‘m>a—(not) nothing as entity, cf. p. 185f. 
Wwa—(flesh) self, cf. p. 126, n.; any one, cf. p. 168, n. 2. 
Sya—cf. yop. 
D13a—(bone) self, cf. p. 128. 
133—(word) something, anything, nothing, cf. pp. 170f., 179. 
‘I—(sufficiency) enough, cf. p. 201f.; as much, many as, 
cf. p. 194; much, cf. p. 189. 
22—(breath) nothing as entity, cf. p. 185f. 
}it—(riches, goods) enough, cf. p. 201f. 
}i93—(murmuring, multitude), very much, many, cf. p. 192f. 
mw (niaw)—(inf. abs. Hiph. of 739) much, many, ef. 
p. 187f.; mad cf. p. 189. 
m—(this) used twice as correlatives one—other, cf. 
p. 137ff. 
vv—a little, cf. p. 198. 
—cf. Wye. 
—(stranger) other, cf. p. 135. 
Ban—for nothing, gratis, cf. p. 186. 
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a{u—(good) good in respect to size, quantity, much, cf. 
p. 188, n.; YI—aw anything at all, cf. p. 182f. 
wnt—(act. part. of We) other, cf. p. 136. 
“ni—(rest, remainder) other part of, others of, cf. p. 135f. 
2—(as, like) as much, many as, cf. p. 193f.: used with 
pronominal suffix, e. g., 37993, 7393, or with follow- 
ing demonstrative in the sense of such; 2 may be 
separated from the demonstrative or joined to it as 
one word, viz., MD, ANID, PND, cf. p. 129f. 
—3}|—}-—followed by demonstratives ‘so and so’, cf. p. 161f. 
7322—(heavy) much, many, cf. p. 189. 
2D—(great, mighty) much[?], cf. p. 187, n. 
M23, M3—(thus) such, cf. p. 131f. 
59—all, cf. p. 203ff.; every, cf. p. 1594f.; all sorts of, ef. 
p- 159; at all, cf. p. 1804; enough, cf. p. 201f. 
wie-d2— (every man) every one, cf. p. 160. 
123°>—evrything, cf. pp. 160f., 206. 
15D —every one, cf. p. 158. 
13—(thus) such, cf. p. 131f. 
12785 —(not a thing, non-thing) nothing as entity, cf. p. 185f. 
}i"N>—(non-substance) nothing as entity, cf. p. 185f. 
2>—(heart) self, cf. p. 126, n.; p. 127. 
325—(in separation) with suffix by—self, cf. p. 127. 
MIND — something, anything, nothing, cf. pp. 170f., 179. 
ISH — one of, cf. p. 177. 
ma—(what?) anything, any, cf. p. 180. 
“yi — (littleness) little, few, cf. p. 198f.; emphatic, cf. p. 200. 
nyn2—next day, cf. p. 214. 
‘“2—(who?) any one, cf. p. 180. 
jo—(from, of) some of, any of, none of, cf. p. 173 ff; 
139m something, Ce., cf. p. 175. 
“pdd— (number) few, cf. p.198f.; as much, many as, cf. p.194. 
yyn—little, few, cf. p. 198ff. 
“y32— (something small, unimportant) few, cf. p. 198f. 
mypo—cf. myP 
mai2—(multitude) much, many, cf. p. 189; most, cf. p. 197f. 
mw —(repetition, copy, second) nert, cf. p. 214. 
nis—(part. Niph. of WW) other, cf. p. 136. 
“\33—(stranger) other, cf. p. 135, n. 
}PI—W3—(young—old) all, cf. p. 210; emphatic, cf. p. 211. 
wb]—(soul, life) self, cf. p. 125f.; some one, &c. cf. p. 168f. 
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“kwW3—(part. Niph. of We) other, cf. p. 136. 
iy —(still, again) other, cf. p. 133ff.; more, cf. p. 195. 
Dsy—(bone) self, cf. p. 128; same, cf. p. 121f. 
sgebs 5b (°29B)—so and so, cf. p. 161f. 
‘ys—(small) few, cf. p. 199. 
173—jop — (small—great) all, cf. p. 210; emphatic, cf. pp. 182f., 211. 
msp—(end) all, cf. p. 210: APP all, cf. p. 210f.; emphatic 
cf. p. 211. 
nsp—(end) all, ct. pp. 210, 212. 
37p—(interior) self, cf. p. 127. 
3MP—(near) pinj}—ANnPp emphatic, cf. p. 211. 
wx —(first) cf. [NN. 
31—much, many, cf. pp. 187f., 190%; enough, cf. p. 201. 
35—(muchness, multitude, abundance) much, many, cf. 
p. 189; most, ef. p. 197; all, ef. p. 211; 349 cf. p. 189. 
mii—(wind) nothing as entity, cf. p. 186. 
pin}—(far) cf. amp. 
yi—evil) cf. 318. 
yi—(friend) with suffix: in sense of another man, cf. 
p- 135; as correlative other to one, cf. p. 137 ff. 
niyl—(fem. friend) with suffix: another woman, cf. p. 135; 
as fem. correlative other to one, cf. p. 137 ff. 
nyaw—enough, ct. p. 202. 
ww — (rest, remainder) other part of, others of, cf. p. 135f. 
x}W—(vanity, falseness) nothing as entity, cf. p. 185f. 
yo’—(whisper) a little, cf. p. 198, n. 
mv—(act. part. of m3w) different, cf. p. 122. 
‘w— (second) other simple and as correlative to one, cf. 
pp. 132f, 1378; next, cf p, 213f. 
miw— (secondly) other, ctf. p. 133f. 
Dw—(two) both, cf. p. 145ff.; either, cf. p. 148. 
wA—(waste, emptiness) nothing as entity, cf. p. 185f. 
JA— (midst) middle, cf. p. 215. 
yinmn— middle, cf. p. 214. 
The grammatical categories or principles employed in ex- 
pressing indefinite pronominal ideas are the following. 

1) The indefinite state of a noun denotes besides simple in- 
determination (indefinite article), certain, cf. p. 162f.; some, 
any, no, ct. p. 171f. 

2) The singular referring to a plural sometimes has the force of 
one or each of the plural, cf. pp. 137f., 149f, 157f, 159, 213. 
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3) The dual occasionally has the sense of both, cf. p. 145. 

4) The plural is occasionally used for every, various, appar- 
ently as a substitute for repetition, cf. pp. 154, 122; for 
many, cf. p. 190. 

5) The article in its. definite use may express the idea of 
each, every, cf. p. 154f.; in its indefinite use it may express 
the ideas certain, cf. p. 164; and some, any, no, cf. p. 172f. 

6) The personal pronouns are employed in the sense of self 
in both verbal.and non verbal sentences, cf. p. 123ff.; the 
pronoun of the third person denotes attributive self, cf. 
p. 127f.; and absolute such, cf. p. 128; the third person sin- 
gular denotes absolute and attributive same, cf. pp. 118—121; 
in connection with 3 ‘as’ they denote such, cf. 2 above. 

7) The demonstratives may be employed in the sense of same 
and such, cf. pp. 118, 119, 128f.; as correlatives one—other, 
some—some, cf, Mt and APX above; so and so, cf. p. 162 : 
in connection with > ‘as’ they denote such, of, 2 above. 

8) Certain verbs may express indefinite socenminal ideas, viz., 

Niphals, Hithpaels, and occasionally other forms—sebf, 
cf. p. 126f.; one another, cf. p. 143f. 
snsnn—either, cf. p. 147, n. 


231—} 
mai—‘be much, many, cf. p. 191f. 
psy — 


yyn—be little, few, cf p. 200. 
AD*—add, make more, cf. p. 196f. 
s3—reach, be enough, \ 


ppd—suffice, be enough, | of 909 
yaw —be satisfied, have onus ee 
mw—be enough, 


correlative verbs—anything at all, all, cf. pp. 183, 210. 

9) Repetition is employed to denote the correlative ideas one— 

other, cf. p. 140ff., each, every, cf. p. 152 ff., different, various, 

cf. p. 122. Special forms of this repetition are masc. and 

fem. of the same stem = all kinds of, cf. p. 154; sing. and 
pl. = many, cf. p. 190. 

10) The various constructions for the expression of the inde- 
finite subject, are also employed to express the ideas some, 
any, no in the subject, cf. p. 165, n. 3. 

11) The cognate accusative occasionally gives the force of 
something, cf. p. 172. 
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12) The partitive idea is expressed by placing a part in ap- 
position to the whole in the case of both, cf. p. 145f.; each, 
cf. p. 149f.; some, any, no, cf. p. 177; many, cf. p. 190. 
In a number of cases there is no formal expression of the 
indefinite pronominal idea, it being simply indicated by the 
construction. The chief cases are, viz., 
a) self in subject of sentence, cf. p. 123. 
b) such modified by a dependent clause, &c., cf. pp. 131, 128. 
c) other in contrasts, cf. p. 132. 
in connection with prepositions meaning ‘except, be- 
sides’, cf. p. 136. 
d) both in apposition to two nouns or pronouns, cf. p. 144. 
e) either, neither, cf. p. 147f. 
f) every wlth numerals, cf. pp. 155, 156. 
g) some, any, no used absolutely. cf. p. 165f. 
used attributively in connection with prepo- 
sitions meaning ‘except, besides’, cf. p. 183. 
in comparisons of equality, cf. p. 185. 
h) much, many in comparisons of equality, cf. p. 193. 
i) more, less, cf. pp. 195, 200. 
j) too little, cf. p. 203. 
Several of these indefinite pronominal ideas may be em- 
phasized or strengthened in various ways, viz., 
both, by 
Im, TN ‘together’, 8 Wd ‘as one’, cf. p. 147. 
some, any, no by 
59 ‘all’, cf. p. 180ff.; ms ‘one’, cf. p. 182; Sya—jop ‘small — 
great’, ! y3— 310 ‘good — evil’,! cf. p. 182 f.; infinitive absolute, 
cf. p. 183. 
all by repetition of 55, cf. p. 206, 211; by THN wd, S973—JHp.1 
Ws) OS—pwar,! pimy—anp,1 Aypy, cf. p. 211; 
by 3m, TH ‘together’, cf. p. 211. 


1 These correlatives occur in a variety of combinations. With regard 
to 513—jpp the connectives may be, 

—wi—jp (Gen. 19, 11; I Sam. 5, 9; 30, 2; 19; II Ki. 23, 2; 25, 26; Esth. 1, 5; 
20; II Ch. 15,13; 34,30: in II Ki. 23,2; IL Ch. 15,13 5 precedes jn 
without special force; in Esth. 1,5; 20 with dative force). 

—2—> (Dt. 1,17; I Ch. 26, 13; II Ch. 31, 15). 

—i— (I Sam. 25, 36; I Ki. 22, 31; Jer. 16,6: Job 3,19; IL Ch. 18, 30; 
36, 18). 

—ix— (Num. 22, 18; I Sam, 22, 15; 20, 2). 

—naoyv— (Ps. 104, 25; 115, 13). 
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much, many by T&D ‘very’, cf. p. 192: ]%977 ‘multitude’, cf. p. 192f. 
little, few by “yr ‘little’, cf. p. 200. 

Sometimes these pronominal expressions, tho they have, of 
course, a certain indefiniteness of meaning, are grammatically 
definite, and are treated as such. These definite indefinites 
are, viz. many of the indefinite demonstratives, the superlative 
indefinite cardinals most, least, the comprehensive indefinite 
cardinal all, the indefinite ordinals. Same and self are often 
expressed by definite pronouns, personal and demonstrative, 
cf. pp. 118f., 123ff 8 other may take the article in the sense 
of the other, ¥7 ‘friend’ and ms ‘brother’ are made grammatically 
definite by the suffix in the sense of ‘another man’; the correla- 
tives I$ and ‘3% may take the article, cf. p. 137; 113, WNW, Tht 
in the sense of other regularly take the article. Both expressed 
by DY3Y is definite both when used absolutely and when used 
attributively, cf. p. 145ff. ws each, every is occasionally treated 
as definite, cf. p. 156; similarly, 55 every, cf. pp. 158, 160; every 
is sometimes expressed by the article itself, cf. p. 154f. Most, 
least are definite by virtue of being superlatives, cf. pp. 197f., 200f. 
5> all may take the article, cf. pp. 203f, 205, or suffix, cf. p. 
207 ff., and may also be treated as definite when it stands without 





The two adjectives may be used— 
in indefinite singular (Gen. 19, 11; I Sam. 5,9; &c; fem. Num. 22, 18). 
in indefinite plural (Jer. 16,6; fem. Ps. 104, 25). 
in definite singular (all exs. under —3—5; I Sam. 30, 19; II Ch. 18, 30). 
in definite plural (Ps. 115, 13; II Ch. 36, 18). 
They are used attributively— 
with noun repeated with each (I Sam. 20, 2). 
with one noun (I Sam. 22, 15; 25, 36; Ps. 104, 25; II Ch. 36, 18). 
Sima may stand first (Jer. 16,6; Esth. 1,5; 20; II Ch. 31, 15; 34, 30; 36, 18). 
With regard to }pt—y3, the connectives are 
—i—jo (Gen. 19, 4; Jos. 6,21; Esth. 3, 13). 
—i— (Is. 20,4; Jer. 51, 22; Lam. 2, 21). 
The plural is used only in Is, 20,4; the feminine and definite forms 
apparently not at all; jp precedes in Jer. 51, 22). 
With regard to »1—n1, the following combinations occur, viz., 
318 18 YN (Gen. 24, 50), 
my ww mw (Num. 24, 13). 
y1 IY aw (Gen. 31, 24; 29). 
a ti pind (II Sam. 13, 22). 
J NX—jwer and pin—anp take article and are connected by 1. For 
similar correlative expressions with meanings somewhat like the above 


cf. Ed. Konig, Syntax, p. 30. 
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the article, cf. p.209f. The indefinite ordinals are grammatically 
definite in most cases, cf. pp. 213—215. 

The pronominally used words in the list above (p. 215ff.) 
which are found with the article when used pronominally 
are, VizZ., 

nis —indef. definite article, cf. p. 172f. 
tms—cf. p. 137 ff. 
sns—the other, cf. p. 132f.; the next, cf. p. 213f. 
ns — the last, cf. p. 215. 
ws —each, cf. p. 156; indef. definite article, cf. p. 172f. 
123—cf. pp. 160f, 206. 
wnt— the rest, cf. p. 136. 
S>—cf. pp. 158, 203f. 
nyn—the one small in quantity or number, cf. p. 199. 
mwi—the next in rank, cf. p. 214. 
nis—the other, rest, cf. p. 136. 
sww3—the other, rest, cf. p. 136. 
Vy3s—‘the one small in’, cf. p. 199. 
31—the one great in quantity or number, cf. p. 191. 
‘3% —the other, cf. p. 132f.; the next, cf. p. 213f. 
yiom—the middle, cf. p. 214. 
The correlative adjectives 5y13—yup, &c., cf. p. 220, n., 

The nota accusativi M$ may of course be employed with 
those pronouns standing with article, cf. above; with those 
expressed by the demonstratives , 728; and with those de- 
fined by a suffix, viz. M8, MINX, 19D, YI, My, OW. It is also 
found with several which are without any formal mark of 
determination, viz., 

ws Num. 21, 9. 
S> Gen. 9, 3. 
MmpNn-7D Gen. 39, 23. 
With regard to the concord of the indefinite pronouns, 
some are practically adjectives and are varied for gender, viz., 

H8 in all meanings. 

Ws other, next. 

TAS nect. 

72D much, many. 

aus} or. 
31 much. 
‘Y in all meanings. 
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mw different. 
yi middle. 
The correlative adjectives 5113—yop, &e., cf. p. 220, n. 

All of these except ‘3% have also plural forms, masculine 
and feminine (7h only masc.); moreover, BY occurs in the 
masculine plural, viz., Dy. 

Some are pronouns or nouns which have a special feminine 
form, viz., 


m— net) 

my —nin . 

an poe. as correlatives, cf. p. 137 ff. 
ny — 5 ers 

yi— my; 


piw—oiaw both, cf. p. 145ff. 

In the expressions for such the demonstrative or personal 
pronoun after > usually agrees with the gender and number 
of the noun referred to. The suffixes after all agree in gender 
and number with the noun to which they refer. For the 
concord of O°3¥% and its suffix with its antecedent, cf. p. 145. 
A verb whose subject is absolute such, agrees in gender and 
number with the demonstrative or personal pronoun after 3, 
M28 being treated as feminine, cf. p. 129. A verb whose sub- 
ject is Wx one, each, or absolute 55 all, every may stand either 
in the singular or plural masculine, cf. pp. 148, 149, 158, 
203f. For the concord of a verb whose subject contains attri- 
butive 55 cf. pp. 180, 213. The correlative one in the expressions 
meaning one—other, DY3Y + suffix both, and Ws, MY each may 
stand in apposition to a plural noun or pronoun, or an equi- 
valent copulative expression. The constructions in which a 
singular refers to each individual of a plural (cf. p. 157) are 
of a similar character. 

The feminine form is used for the neuter in 28> ‘such 
things’ (treated as feminine), nNi-dp, nximd2a ‘all this’, ‘in all 
this’, cf. pp. 129, 206. 

It has been stated that the indefinite pronouns lie midway 
between the demonstratives and the numerals. The close 
relation between the demonstratives proper, and the indefinite 
demonstratives is shown by the use of the former in the 
sense of same, cf. pp. 118, 119, such, cf. p. 128f, and the 
correlatives one—other, some—some, cf. p. 137 ff. 

The fact that the plural of 3] may stand before its noun 
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is probably due to the analogy of the closely allied cardinal 
numerals, cf. p. 188. 

‘Some’, ‘any’, ‘no’ and ‘a certain’ modifying a singular noun 
are not sharply distinguished from simple indetermination (i. e. 
the indefinite article), cf. pp. 162, 163 and n., 171. ‘Some’, ‘any’, 
‘no’ as subject are not sharply distinguished from the indefinite 
personal pronoun (they, man, on), cf. p. 165, n. 3. 

Among themselves the various categories of indefinites are 
not separated by any hard and fast boundary line. Same and 
self may both be expressed by personal pronouns, cf. pp. 118ff., 
123ff.; by Dsy, cf. pp. 121f, 128; so and so, such and such may 
be expressed by simple such, cf. p. 162; and by IWS ‘a certain’, 
ef. p. 162; the correlative one and each are both expressed by hx, 
or by &s, which often wavers between the two meanings, cf. pp. 
137 ff., 148 ff., 151; the ideas each and every are often not kept dist- 
inct, cf. pp. 148—158; the negative of each, every falls together 
with no, none, cf. p. 177; other and more in the sense of ‘in addition 
to’ are both expressed by “ly, cf. pp. 133f, 195; repetition 
of words employed originally to denote the correlatives one— 
other, cf. p. 140ff., passes over on the one hand to the mean- 
ing of each, cf. p. 152ff, and on the other to that of different, 
cf. p. 122; 55 means both all and every, and the constructions 
of the two are at times confused, cf. pp. 159, 160, 206, n.. 
209; certain and some, any, no are often expressed in the 
same way, cf. pp. 162ff, 168—173, 176f.; 23 means not only 
much, but also, a large quantity being considered as sufficing, 
enough, cf. pp. 187f, 201; and 35 ‘abundance’ in a few cases 
means practically all, cf. pp. 189, 211. 

Each of the different constructions for rendering the same 
idea usually express only a certain phase of the idea, or the idea 
under certain conditions. For example the demonstratives 
and personal pronouns mean ‘same’ in the sense of ‘the one 
just mentioned’ while "M8 means ‘one and the same, identical’; 
iy means ‘other, in addition to’, M& means ‘other, different’, 
‘3¥” means ‘other, second’; YS and 3M& denote ‘each’ absolute 
and partitive, repetition denotes attributive ‘each’, &c., &c. 

Not infrequently, however, the different constructions for 
the same idea interchange just as do the constructions for 
different ideas. For example 817 may mean ‘one and the 
same’ (Job 3, 19); "8 may be used for ‘3” (cf. p. 132); a re- 


























peated noun followed by a singular referring to it may be 
used very much as Ws ‘each’ (II Ki. 17, 29); &e. 
Sometimes two of these constructions are used together, viz., 
such—j3 and 37d, p. 132. 
other—H8 and Wy, p. 134. 
one—other—reciprocal verb and correlatives, p. 143f. 
each, every—article + other constructions, p. 156f. 
—repetition + other constructions, p. 156f. 
—5>2 + other constructions, p. 161. 
some, any, no—indef. definite article and other constructions, 
p- 173. 
—indef. participle and partitive }®, p. 175. 
—W'S, INS + partitive }®, 3, p. 176f. 
much, many—}i9n and 34, p. 192f. 
—3" and 349, p. 193. 
— and 3455, p. 194. 
more—0* and other constructions, p. 196f. 
all—5> before and after noun, p. 206. 
—5 + INS WND, TYpD, p. 211. 
—5> + correlative adjectives, p. 211. 

Occasionally we can trace by means of intermediate stages 
the shift from one construction or category to another, viz., 
from ‘same’ to copula, p. 118, n. 117. 
from FAX note acc. to MS ‘that, same’, p. 122, n. 
from AS + noun (acc.) = ‘same’ to INS + def. noun (any case) 

= ‘same’ in later Hebrew, p. 122, n. 
from 25 ‘in heart, mind’ to 35 ‘self’, p. 127 and n. 
from extens. repetition to intens. repetition, p. 142, n. at end, 
from T'HX—W'S ‘one—other’ to YNX W'S ‘one another’, p. 151. 
from ‘a certain’ to indef. article, p. 163, n. 
from possess. 5 to partitive 5, p. 177, n. 2. 
from interrogatives to indefinites, p. 180 and n. 

Cf. also the half pronominal nouns in the list p. 215ff. viz., 
wa, W322, 35,93, pow. 

Moreover, when the pronominal idea is expressed by a word 
that is ordinarily a noun, the nominal idea is always latent 
in the word used pronominally, and ready to emerge when- 
ever the mind of the user becomes conscious of it. This is 
especially true of the words ws (and other words for ‘man’ 
used pronominally), MWS, NY, MINS, YI, Myy, and the numerous 


nouns denoting nothing as an entity. Cf, for example— 
15 JAOS 34, 
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wes —Gen. 24, 16; Ex. 34, 3; 24. 
q1— Ex. 2, 13; I Sam. 28, 17. 
— Prov. 11, 15; 20, 16; 27, 13. 
wes—ws —I Sam. 2, 25. 
wy — wes — Ex. 11, 2; 33,11; Jer. 31, 34; Ru. 4, 7. 
yas —wx—Jo. 2,8; Mal. 2, 10. 
wes-b>—Esth. 1, 22. 
nqs-92—Jer. 10, 14; 51, 17. 
131—Jos. 8, 35. 

ns, &.—Is. 40, 17; 23; 41, 12; 24; 29; 49, 4. 

Many of these indefinite pronominal categories are closely 
related to adverbs of quantity, the same word being often 
employed for both. The expressions for such are closely 
related to the adverbs 735, 33, JD ‘thus, so’, which are 
sometimes practically equivalent to such; M7 37D is employed 
adverbially in Neh. 6,4. Other in the sense of ‘in addition 
to’ is expressed by the adverb ‘Ny ‘still, yet’, MIN something, 
kc. seems to be employed as an adverb in I Sam. 21, 3. The 
feminine of 35, (Ps. 62, 3; 78, 15; 89, 8: Mad Ps. 65, 10; 120, 6; 
123, 4), and also ma 7, (II Ki. 10, 18), are employed adverbially 
in the sense of ‘much’. bye, yt, and iyirp are both’ indefinite 
pronouns and adverbs; for examples of adverbial use cf. bya 
IT Ki, 10, 18; Zech. 1, 15; Job 24, 24; Ru. 2, 7: vy Job 36,2: 
“yin, p. 200. Adverbial ‘too-much’ is nates by m3 in 
Ecc. 7, 16; 17. 55 seems to be used adverbially in II Sam. 1, 
9; Hos. 14, 3; Ps. 39, 6; Job 27, 3. 

In comparisons containing ‘much’, ‘more’, (cf. p. 193--197) 
some of the same constructions that are employed to denote a 
pronominal idea may be employed adverbially, e 
pivo> Syd smvwy PHT TID ‘in the way of thy je I 

have rejoiced as much as in all riches’ (Ps. 119, 14). 

Nun? D4 ‘and he sinned more, again’ (Ex. 9, 34; cf. Lev. 26, 18; 

II Ch. 28, 22), 

In& NY Wy spf") ‘and they hated him still more’ (Gen. 37, 5; 

cf. Ps. 78, 17). 

D'sinpd w|M) ‘and they dig for it more than for hidden 

yma (Job 3, 21; cf. 23, 12; 35, 11 bis; 42,12; Ezk. 16, 

; Ps. 19,11; Cant. 1, 4; Ecc. 2, 9; 4, 2). 
ps iy ‘n>p3s ‘and I will be viler than this’ (II Sam. 6, 22). 
peetnrsby, nyt) Wy oNsm% ‘and he found them ten times 

as [wise as] all the enchanters’ (Dan. 1, 20). 
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Conclusion. ! 


The article just concluded is an exemplification of the em- 
ployment of a principle of syntactical study all too seldom « pplied. 
Such study is ordinarily carried on from the point of view of 
words and grammatical forms, the so-called formal method, 
and not by the so-called logical method, from the standpoint 
of the idea or grammatical category.2 The formal method is 





1 In connection with this article it may not be amiss to give a list 
of some addenda and corrigenda to my former article on Comparative 
Syntax (cf. p. 117, n. 1), viz.: 

p. 141, note, add Roumanian to Indo-Eur. languages with post-positive 
article. 

p. 146, 1. 3, for garfi-u read garrd-u. 

p. 159, 1. 27, for xpwh read xp wr. 

p. 159, ll. 36, 37; p. 160, 1. 23 for san@i read sannai. 

p. 161, 1. 8, for SAIS read RAIN. 

p- 162, 1. 22f. change to—In Modern Egyptian Arabic an adjective 
agreeing with a strong feminine plural or with a broken plural 
denoting persons is put in the masculine plural in Zn. 

p. 167, 1. 23, for p {WA read Wa. 

p. 167, 1. 30, insert sometimes before only. 

p. 168, 1. 4, for opm read on. 

p. 181, 1. 28 for mazfr‘a read mazéré‘a. 

p. 184, ll. 10, 11, for matati read mé@tati. 

p. 192, 1. 30, for maua‘l read maud*él. 

p. 192, 1. 37, nwyy really occurs only as absolute pronoun, but it is quite 
probable that it was also employed attributively (cf. p. 198, above). 

p. 194, 1. 36, for :=\ ‘aharun read »=1 ‘aharu. 

p- 195, 1. 4, for pins read Pine. 

p. 195, 1. 9, for ss! read =I. 

p. 195, 1. 9, for ‘aharun read ’Gharu. 

p. 195, 1. 10, for y>VI read »=VI. 

p. 195, 1. 10, for °7-’aharu read 'l-’Gharu. 

p- 195, 1. 18, for ns read yim. 

p. 200, 1. 5 nw ‘3 is not a good example, because it has only the mean- 
ing ‘as much as a sheep’, (so Lev. 5, 7; 12, 8); the meaning ‘enough 
for a sheep’, however, is a perfectly possible one (cf. p. 201, above). 

p. 209, ll. 26, 27, cancel “in the case of those numerals that are without 
suffix @”. 

p. 259, note, for 18 mdae myyp read mbdmxi miy'sp sp. 

p. 267, 1. 11 for jocket read jacket. 

In the present article, besides the discussion of the attributive use of 
these pronominal ideas in general, cf. the notes on pp. 119, 120, 121, 
122, 139, 145, 157, 160, 162, 163, 172, 206. 208, 220ff. 

2 For a discussion of these two methods of syntactical inquiry, 
ef. G. von der Gabelentz, Die Sprachwissenschaft...2., verm. und 
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in its way, of course, just as important and valuable as the 
logical, but as ideas are after all the ultimate things in lang- 
uage, it is evident that any study of a language from the 
logical point of view will get closer to the heart and genius 
of that language than one conducted along formal lines. 

It is to be hoped that this method of syntactical inquiry 
will be followed more frequently in the future. Such investi- 
gations in the Semitic field can not fail to add largely to our 
knowledge of Semitic languages in general and of the Bible 
in particular, and to reduce greatly the amount of time required 
to gain a knowledge of any of these tongues. 





verb. Aufl. herausg. von Dr. A. Graf von der Schulenburg, Leipzig, 
1901, pp. 85, 86; H. Sweet, The Practical Study of Languages, N. Y. 
1900, pp. 125, 126; and my Comp. Syn. Noun and Mod., p. 135. 

Addenda:—To list p. 215 ff. add—a4, 21 so much, cf. p. 194f.: 55 in 
all, cf. p. 212f. 

To p. 219, (3) add—Dual = few, cf. p. 198f. 

To p. 210, 1. 21 add—Omitting verbal constructions (cf. p. 209), the 
indefinite pronominal ideas used absolutely are represented; regularly by 
pronominal words; by a pronominal construction, cf, p. 165 ff.; by an ad- 
verb, cf. pp. 131f., 133f., 195: used attributively they are rendered; 
regularly by a pronominal adjective or appositive; by the indefinite state 
of the noun, cf. p. 218, and dual, cf. pp. 145, 198f.; by the article, cf. 
p- 219; by repetition, cf. p. 219; by a construct, cf. pp. 121, 122, 125f., 
128, 146f., 158 ff., 189, 198, 202, 205f.; by a genitive (prepositional phrase, 
p. 189), cf. pp. 162, 179, 198, 214, 215; by an adverb, cf. pp. 131f, 133f., 
195: used partitively they are expressed; regularly by pronominal words 
with }® or 3, rarely with 5 (cf. p. 177); by pronoun + genitive, cf. pp. 
135 f., 176, 179, 197f., 205ff.; by a singular (dual, p. 145f.) referring to 
a plural antecedent, cf. pp. 149f., 157f., 177, 190; by a plural followed 
by an exception, cf. p. 177f. 

To p. 223 add—For double subject indicating se/f, and for concord 
of wb3 self as subject, cf. p.125f. A verb with j® before subject agrees 
with subject, cf. p. 173ff. 

To p. 126 end add—For the chief combinations of these pronominal 
ideas with each other and with other ideas, cf. pp. 130, 131, 134f., 136; 
147, 151, 159f., 160f., 161; 164f.; 177f., 178f., 179f., 183f.. 185; 193ff. ; 
200; 195—198, 200f.; 203; 204f.; 206f., 207 ff., 212. 




















Through an oversight in the printing office the following corrections 
nade by Professor Barton in the proof of his article in this Journal, 
vol, xxxiii, were not made in the final printing. 


P. 295, 1. 1, for names read Names. 

» oy o Up oy Bee ys UD-NUNKi 

a ae front is part 

+ go Bp gy Boeee-re Zs BIR-IS-SI 
a ae kish es Kish 
ae BASI os BA-SI 

4 , 18, , E-SAR-Ra “i E-SAR-RA 

+ 99 80) +9  mouthes ” months 


Add also the following: 
P. 296, 1. 2 and 4, for Méki read Mésilim. 
3, » ME-KI ,, ME-SILIM. 

















